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ANWELL COLLEGE & PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL.—Principal, the Rev. J. A. EMERTON, D.D., Oxon.— 

Great advantages are here afforded to the Sons and Orphans of the 
and Professional Men, and to Young Gentlemen Preparing for the 
‘niversities, or the Military Examinations at Sandhurst and Addiscombe. 


REPARATORY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
conducted by a LADY and her SON, in 9 healthy locality, near 
town. The Young Gentlemen of this Establishment are liberally 
boarded and Instructed in English generally, the Classics, Mathematics, 
French, and Drawing. Inclusive terms, 20 guineas per annum. The 
house is large and airy, and stgict attention is paid to the health, com- 
fort, and morals of the pupils, The half-quarter will commence May 6. 
Address to “Theta,” Mr. Pope's, Stationer, Church-street, Hackney. 


N ORDEN HOUSE ACADEMY, Greenwich, 
Conducted by J. KNOX and SON.—Mr. KNOX begs to state that 
he lived Assistant with the Venerable Archdeacon BURNE Y, at Green- 
wich, for sixteen years. 
Tecie Moderate, a Prospectus of which, with testimonials, Mr. KNOX 
will be happy to furnish on application. 


} EREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. 
Head Master—The Rev. T. B. Power, M.A., Fellow and late 

Assistant Tutor of nuel College, Camb i ¥ 
ssistant Master—' . J. H. GLOVER, ¥ 
I ghteen Scholz urships, v arying from upwards of 201. to ! r 
1 appropriated solely to boys educated at this s: shool, 1, besides 
Ce vat igent Scholarships. 

Full particulars of them, with the Terms of the School, will be for- 
warded on application (prepaid) to the Head Master. 
































IRIVATE TUITION.—A Married Clergyman, 
Graduate in Honours, M.A., Oxon, RECEIVES a FEW PUPILS 
to Educate for the Universities or to Prepare for Holy Orders. As he 
no parochial charge, his time is devoted entirely to his pupils, who 
“lt in every respect as members of his family. The highest 
es can be given. 
Address “ Rev M. A.” Post-office, Waltham-cross, Herts. 


.) rT +P r , 
1 DUC: ATION. — VICINITY OF RYDE.— 
P y Ge ntle man, of great experience in Tuition, and of high 

i 3LX PUPILS, from about 12 to 16 years 
detabitohmien nt would be esp: y desirable, where efti- 
1 attention, mild but firm discipline, together with gen- 
tion, and 8 oo of unequalled salubrity, are objects 
of anxious parental sx ., 
oy.” ange Ryde, Isle of Wight. 





































HOME and EDUCATION for Little Boys.— 
A WIDOW LADY, residing in a Healthy and Delightful Loc 
Tw o miles West of London, wishes for TWO LITTLE BOYS, as C< 
anions to some others whom she is preparing for the Public Schoo 
he t terms moderate and usive. References unexceptionable, —ONE 
or TWO LADIES coul 1 be accommodated as ROARDERS. 
Address to “ E. E.” or apply to Mr. ESQUILANT, 541, New Oxford-street. 


DUC ATION FOR YOUNG LADIES. 

Miss TAYLO! RRINGTON-SQU ARE, LONDON, RECEIVES 

for Education a very LIMITED NUMBER of YOUNG LADIES, and 

will RE-Or after the Easter Holidays, on TUESDAY, the 20th of 

APriL.—Miss T.’s especial aim is to unite sound Christian principle 

with the general cultivation of the mind, and with the usual accom- 
plishments of a Superior Education. 

Terms and ref y be had on applic 


Fue. ATION.—An_ English’ F “amily, resident 
4 in Hamburg wish to receive TWO YOUNG LADIES as PUPILS, 
and would ensure the: uperior E i : would be instructed 
ll the hi s by first-rate rs, and their religious 
iples strictly H to, as the family mg to the Church of 
nd. Every care wou'd be taken for their and they would 
treated with great kindness. Terms 80 gu 
Dancing, and Washing. Highest references given and req 
idress to “ M. M.” ¢ of Messrs KNIGHT and FOSTER, Stationers. 
Steel Pen Manufact tcheap, London. 


r . 

LADY of the Established Church, who has 

just left her piination, is anxious to obtain either now or at Mid- 
summer, A RE-ENGA ENT as COMPANION to a LADY or Iny 
Lady, or to Take C * wee of and INstructT Y< 
would be most happy make herself useful, an 
could enhance the comfort of the family with whom she 
not so much an object as a comfortable home. Unexceptionable re- 
ferences given. 


For meer address “E.S.” care of Mrs. OLIVER, 
A bingte natnees; banana 


ity, 





i. 









































ion to Miss TAYLOR. 
























































NAVAL SE RVIC i£.—EDUCATION.— 


Youths are carefully instructed in the various necessary studies 
prior to their examinati for the Royal Nary, — for direct entrance 
into the Commercial Service, by Mr. E. G. VESAY (son of a late 
master at the Royal Naval College, Portsmouth), who has enjoyed 
eminent success for many years past. 
Address, “Eldon H< School, * 
Terms thirty-five guincas per annum. 


RIVATE ASYLUM for the INSANE.— 

FAIRFORD RETREAT, FAIRFORD. near Cirencester. Glouces- 
: fhe above Establishment receives both MALE and FEMALE 
3, on moderate terms, according to the accommodation 


















Graveney, near Merton, Surrey. 










t 
PATI 
required. 

For particulars, apply to Messrs. ILES, the Proprietors, Fairford. 














D»: NEVINS, Liverpool, Surgeon to the 
Everton Hospital, containing 120 beds, and Lecturer on Che- 

® Institution, and on Botany in the Medical 
‘'Y for a PUPIL, either for the whole per F 
rs dg nticeship, or for one or more years, during which he may at 
ths Hospital and the Medical Sc hool. Dr. Nevins was for some y 

lly engaged at ; 

















ination for Diplomas, and for Honours in the 





t 
niversity of London. 
33, Clarence-street, Liverpool, Feb, 24, 1352. 








NE ZW and CHOICE BOOKS.—All the BES 

NEW WORKS niay be had in succession from MUDIE'S SBLEC ' 
LIBRARY by every Subscriber of One Guinea per annum, and by all 
First-class Country Subscribers of Two Guineas and upwa 
Fifty to Two Hundred Copies of each of the following Wor 
been recently added :—The Lives of Niebulr, Sterling, Jeffrey, Bieker- 
steth, Sarah M, Fuller, Chalmers, Stothard, Lord George Bentinck, &c. 
—Mitford’s Personal Re colleetions—Roughing it in the Bush—Lavengro 
—Richardson’s Boat Voyage—Walpole’s Ansayrii—Edwardes's Punjab 
Stephen's Lectures on France—The Stones of Venice—Masor eRiro 
—Roebuck’s Whig Ministry—Lord Holland’ s Reminiscences—Pridham’s 
Kossuth— Adam Graeme—Ravenseliffe—Stuart of Dunleath—and every 
= good New Work. 











or Prospectuses apply to CHARLES EDWARD Mepir, 510, New 
Oxhna. street, REMOVED from 28, Upper King-street, Bloor msbury. 





QCHOLASTIC.—To be Disposed of, a SHARE 
\ in a Respectable BOARDING SCHOOL for YOUNG GENTLEMEN. 
Address, by letter “ L. L. B.” care of Rev. HUGH NICHOLSON, 
Adam-street, Adelphi, London. 


D OUGLAS JERROLD will Edit 
“LLOYDS WEEKLY LONDON NEWSPAPER,” 
On and after April 17th. 
Threepence, Post-free—containing Sixty Columns of the Latest News. 


O BOOKSELLERS, LIBRARIANS, AND 
OTHERS.—REPERTORY OF ARTS WANTED.—Any person 
having a SET to DISPOSE OF, at a moderate price, may hear of a 
Purchaser by addressing particulars, post p id, to “A.B.” Sawyer's 
Newspaper Office, St. Michael's Alley, C ornbill 

















\ R. B. H. SMART begs to acquaint his Friends 
4 tee pe has REMOVED from Connaught-terrace, Edgeware- 
road, to No. 37, WYNDUAM-STREET, BRYANSTON-SQUARE, where he 
continues to INSTRUCT Clerical and other Pupils in the Proper 
Y U of the VOICE nd, generally, in the Requisites of 
1g; and where his terms for Courses of English Literature 
in Schools and Families, Readings, Lectures, &c., may in future be had, 


+ x . 7 Ala ad 

NotI TICE OF REMOVAL.—Mr. JARRETT, 
the EMBOSSING and COPYING PR 

REMOVED from Lee-street, Kingsland-road, to 37, POULTRY, City, 

London sy dozen doors west of the Mansion House.) E mbossing : Pre 

with steel die and copper counterpart, including the engraving of ini- 

tials or a crest, or name, business, and address, from 20s. 


OOLO CAL GAR ‘DE aNS, “Regent's 

4 THE A eatin AMUS, presented by H. H. the Viceroy of Egypt 
THE ELEPHANT CALF, and many recent additions, are exhibited daily. 
Admission, ls.; on MONDAYS, 6d. 
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yXHIBITION of the SOCIETY of BRITISH 

4 ARTISTS (Incorporated by Roval Charter).—The TWENTY- 
NINTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of this Society is NOW OPEN, trom 
9 A.M. until dusk.—Admittance, ls, 

Suffolk-street, Pall-mall East. 


POYAL COLOSSEUM.—NOW OPE N, 

DAY and EVENING. The whole of this magnificent Establish- 
ment has been redecorated, many add » been made, a New 
Room opened containing a Skeleton of the gigantic Mastodon; Gothic 
Aviary, entirely rebuilt; the Saloon of Sculpture, now forming the most 
splendid coup dail in Europe. The ORIGINAL PANORA 
LONDON is EXHIBITED DAILY, from Half-past Ten till Five, and 
PARIS by NIGHT, EVERY EVE> vented (except Saturday) from Seven 
till Ten. Admission, Day or Evening, 2s.; Children and Schools half- 
































N.B.—A series of Tableaux of the CRYSTAL PALACE has been some 
months in preparation for the Cyclorama building, and will be exhibited 
in a few weeks. 


ot 








YOARD and RESIDENCE in a Pleasant Part 
of CLAPTON.—A Lady and Gentleman having a larger House 
than they require, wish to Receive ONE or TWO GENTLEMEN or 
LADIES, or a MARRIED COUPLE, to BOARD and RESIDE with 
thein.—Terms, for the former, ll. and I. 5s. per week ; for the latter, 
ranuum. No extras. Dinner hour (if preferred), six o'clock. 
Address (pre-paid), to “X.Y. Z.”” Mr. Rover's, Chemist, 
Church-street, Hackney. 


IRISKA and LANDAU TO BE SOLD.— 
A LIGHT OPEN CARRIAGE, by the late well-known buil. ler, 
HoPKINSON, of Holborn, painted and lined Claret, and fi 
diate use.—Also, a handsome TOWN LANDAU, with Salisbury boot, 
hammercloth, hind standards and double springs, painted green and 
lined drab. The owner may be referred to. 
Apply between the hours of 10 and 6, 
Lees Mews, N 

















at MAY'S Livery Stables, 
et, Grosvenor-square. 












MANUFACTURER, has | 


| price One Shilling, contains—Memoir of Madame 


DIANOFORTES.—CRAMER, BEALE, and_ 


CO., have a Large Assortment of NEW and ‘(OND-HAND 
“ORTES of Every Description, English and Foreign, for SALE 








—Instruments taken in Exchange. 
20 


» Regent-strect, and 67, Conduit-street. 





[AVIDSON’S MUSICAL 


original Music for the million.—Above 1009 articles, at 3d. per sheet 
of four folio pages, comprising, besides Jackson's Morning and E ing 
Services in F and E flat, and King’s Morning and Evening ditto, each 
service for "et 188 English Songs—100 Scotch Songs—34 German 
Songs, with English words, as well as the original—110 Sacred Pieces, 
vocal and instrumental, including the best Church Services—75 Popular 
Glees—28 Vocal Duets—30 Ethiopian and Negro Songs—20 of the best 
Overtures—16 Favourite Waltzes—52 Sets of Quadrilles—70 Pianoforte 
Pieces. Each 3d. sheet costs 2d. for postage, to be remitted in stamps. 

London: DAVIDSON, 19, Peter’s-hill, and 20, Paternoster-row ; 

and sold by all Booksellers. 








st published, 


[X STRUCTIONS 'F OR THE Hi ARMONIUM. 
By JOSEPH WARREN. 

Also, suitable for the above, L pe EY'S PR Ky TICAL INTRODUC- 

TION to the ORGAN, a New Edition, Revised and Enlarged by J. 

RR containing 41 Preludes, Introductory, Middle, and Full 

and 37 Psalm Tunes with Interludes, 12 pp., oblong 8vo., 5s. 

And the Third Edition (enlarged) of W ARREN’ 8S COMPL 2 

INSTRUCTIONS for the CONCERTINA, 10s. 6d. 

Messrs. WIIEATSTONE and Co., Inventors and Patentees of the Con- 

certina, 20, Conduit-street, Regent-street, where may be had a descriptive 












Prospectus of the Ten Guinea Harmonium. 





| give great facility to the performer. 
Tospital, in assisting students who were | ss emit) perfo: 





D" ATONIC FLUTE. By Royal Letters Patent. 
This Instrument affords many additional fingerings, which 
The superiority of its tone and 
are attested by the most eminent Flutists, including Messrs. 
ardoom, Pratten, Nicholson, Cieed Royal, Percival, Hill, Schmidt, 
, Chapman, Anderson, Winterbotham, Kyle, &e. ; 
w we, w vith description of the Flute, are forwarded free. 
Manufactory, 135, Fleet-street. A. SICCAMA, Patentee. 


RAVIS’S AMATEUR ORGANIST. 
Bound, price 18s. The Publishers have the honour to announce 
that the Second Volume is now complete, and ready for delivery. The 
high patronage and unprecedented success of TRAVIS'S AMATEUR 
ORGANIST caused an immediate demand for a Second Series. This 
beautiful work has been selected with the greatest care from the works 
of the great Masters, English and be og and will, in every way, be 
found equal to the first volume. To Lady Amateurs, this work will be 
particularly nseful and valuable as it will be found replete with the 
beauties of Handel, Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven. 
Musital Review, in noticing this publication, pronounced it one 
of the best works ever issued from the Musical press. 
Lee and CoxHEAD, 48, Albemarie-street; and may be had of all 
Music and Booksellers in the United Kingdom. 


tune 















opinions of 


TREASURY, the | 


Just published, post 8vo., cloth, 10s. 6d., 
| OBERT BLAKE: Admiral & General at Sea. 
Based on Family and State Papers. By HEPWORTH DIXON 
With a Portrait. 
London: CHAPMAN and | HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 
Now ready, in Two Vols. 8vo., price 
COMMENTARY on the E PIST LE to the 
a ROMANS, with Explanatory Notes. By WILLI — WITHERS 
EWBANK, M.A., Incumbent o’ George's Church, E 
London : J.W. Par and Son, West 8 
M LARRL AGE WITH DEC -ASED WIFE'S SISTER 

Just published, for the ag ro y “ R HALL, Vintce, and Co., 


m 
WORD or TW O, Founded on Scripture 
Anthority, AGAINST the PROPOSED CHANGE in the MAR- 
RIAGE LAW. By a MINISTER'S SON. 






= 









This day, in feap., price Ls, 6d., by post ls. 10d., 
{‘ARMINA NON PRIUS AUDITA,” 
sive Vocabula Latina quedam apparenter synonyma, &c., 
numeris poeticis tradita. 
SUTHERLAND and KNOX, Edinburgh; SumrKkix, MARSHAL 
Lor 








PEE This day is publishes ice ei 
HE BOOK OF G A RDE 
By CHARLES M‘INTOSH, Author of the * Practical Gar x 
&e. &e. 





CONTENTS : 

Cuar. I1L—Garden Walls (continued.) 

Cuap. IIL—Hothouse Building. 

Cuar. IV.—Heating as applied to Horticult 

ILLUSTRATION Villa Garden Villa Garden 

Plan of Palm-Stove and Part of Garde 
on Wood by BRANSTON. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London 


‘TH LADIES’ COMPANION, beautifully 
Mustrated with a Portrait of the late Lord George Bentin 
Du Deffar 
by T. S. Arthur. 


















the late Countess of Blessington. For the Fun of 
Easter in Poland. Autobiography of Laura Stud) 
Ogilvy. New Books—Disraeli's Biography of Lord G 
(with Portrait). The Invasion of ae by the Fre ; by 
Maillard. Original Poems by Mrs. Abdy, V Bennett, &e &e. 
Child's Corner; by Miss J. M. Winnard. mn Work fable; by Ai 
lette (with three Engravings). Costume for April, direct from Paris 
(coloured). The Garden. Gossip from Paris, &c. &e. 
___—_—s«éROGEE: SON and TUXFORD, 246, Strand. 


({ALLERY of BRONZES ~ VART, 
comprising a complete collection of the reductions, in exact pro- 
portions, by the mechanical process of Achille Collas, from the most 
celebrated antique statues in the Louvre, Muset of Naples, British 
Museum, Galleries of Florence, Rome, &c. to which a Council Medal 
was awarded in the Great Exhibition; also the bronzes ot Ba 
Matifat (to whom a Council Medal was also awarded), De la Fontaine, 
and others, together with various obj such as lamyps, 
candelabras, clocks, &c. of a supé es are the same 
as in Paris, with the duty and expenses of importation added 
Catalogues can be had on application. JACKSON and GRAHAM 
invite the attention of noblemen and gentlemen of taste to this col- 
lection, 37 and 38 Oxford-street. 









































We (VT RITING R APIDLY ‘IMP ROVE D.— 

Mr. CARSTAIRS continues to give LESSONS to Ladies and 
Gentlemen in his highly improved method v their writin 
however imperfect) can be rapidly improved into a tine and beautiful 
style, suitable either for business or correspondence. Ari tic and 
book ping by single and double entry, practically ta t. Pro- 
spectuses of terms, &c. may be had at the establishment, 41, Lombard- 
street, City. Carstairs’ “ NationalSystem of Penmanship.” “ Anti- 
Anguls ar and Commercial C opy Slips. 
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| ALPH’S SERMON PA 


approved paper is particularly deservi 
Clergy, as, from its particular form (each p 
inches), it will contain more ter than the size i 
from the width being narrower, is much m« 1 $ 
for expeditious writing with either the quill or metallic pen; price os. 
per ream. Sample on application. 

hh , : “¢ 

ES NVELOPE PAPER.—To identify the 

contents with the address and postmark, » imps rtant in all business 
communicatious; it admits of three clear pa 
by 8 inches), for corresponde nce, it saves time 
Price 9s. 6d. per ream. 
F. W. RALPH, Manufacturing Stationer, 36, Throgmorton-street, Ban! 


QTATIONE URY, the C HEAPEST and BE 


Forty per cent. lower than any other House—Carriage 
orders over 20s.—List of Prices by post, gratis. Full size, 
laid Note, 2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. per ream; Queen's ditto, 
Cream-laid Adhesive Envelopes, 4s. 6d. per 1,000; I 
ditto, 2s. per 100; Sealing Wax, Is. and Is. 6d. per p 
3s. 9d., usually sold at 5s. ; large size University Seribl 
and 8s. 6d. per ream ; Outsides, Draft, 6s., and ditt 
per ream, all perfect sheets; best Blotting, five quire s for 
Quill Pens, 2s. 6d. per 100; Partridge and Co.'s celebrated Corr 
dence Steel Pens, ls. 3d. per gross, all selected and warranted; Cedar 
Holders, to fit any pen, 6d. per do: 1 Pen-holders 6d. per 
gross; the best Magnum Bonums. . D twelve holders 
included; fine Satin Draft, 6s. 6d Mhick-laid Fos cap, "108. 6d. and 
12s. 6¢. ; "good Brief, 1s. 6d. very best Cream-laid BI 
Bordered Note, five quires for 2s. ; > lopes, de. per 100; 
Black Wax, ten sticks, Is. ; good Black Ink, 2s. 6d. se 
Paper, 4s. 6d. per ream; Red Tape, 9d. and Is n Letter, 
4s., and Cream-laid, 6s. per ream; Metallic } andum Books, with 
Pencil, 3d. each; good Black Lead Pencils, 6d. per dozen. 

Observe the address—PARTRIDGE and Cozens, 127 and 124, 
Chancery-lane, five doors from Fleet-street. Everything uot only 


cheap, but good. nae 
FY oR 












dis more economi al. 
















































* 
N O CHARGE IS_ NOW 
STAMPING ARMS, ¢ ‘ORONE! rs, 

Paper or Envelopes, by PARKINS and GOTTO, 
OXF YRD-STREET ; added to this advantage, t 
will, upon comparison, be found 4s. in the 
other house. Large size cream laid note 
excellent ditto, five quires for 9d.; thick ditto, five quires f 
bordered ditto, five quires for ls. 6d. (fifty different kinds of mo 
papers); the Albert and Queer n's sizes proportionately che 
satin letter paper, five quires for Is. ; India letter, five « 
sermon paper, 6s. per ream: draft, 7s. 6d.; ruled foolse 
10s. 6d. per ream; cream laid, stamped, and cemented 
per 100; super thick ditto, 9d. per 100: the Queen's! 
per dozen ; copy-books, 2s. per dozen; 100 cards 
sealing wax, 2s. 6d per pound; useful sample pac! 
each; filtered ink, ls. per bottle. P. and G.s new els 
pen, warranted not to scratch, 6d. per dozen; 4s. per gross. 
= post-free. Carriage paid to any part “of the country on orders 

r 20s. 

~ Cone the address, PARKINS and GOTTO, Paper and Envelope 

Makers, 25, OXFORD-STREET. 


oe 
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_thanks, Mr. Hulbert 
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THE UNITED KINGDOM. BY MISS CORNER. 
Will be published early in May, in one volume, Demy Sve., mo ly 
bom, price 10s. 64, ‘lustrated with IT Steel Everio and3 OM 
HE HISTORY of the UNITED KINGDOM, 
being the Histories of England, Scotland and Irel and; brought 
down to the present time. By Miss CORNER. 





: Dea and Sow: ACKERMANN and (o.; LoNGWAN and Co. ; | 


SIMPKIN and C o.; WHITTAKER and Co.; HAMILTON and Co.; TEGG 
and Co.; and all Booksellers. 


Now ; publishing. 
Lous J. 1, 56, Greek-street, Soho-square 

NCTE NT ORNAMENTAL ALPHAB ETS. 
From the Earliest Periods to the Sixteenth Century, selected from 
the most authentic sources, and adapted either for Ornamental Purposes, 
or Antiquarian Reference. In Monthly Parts, eac' h containing Eight 
Plates, price TWO SHILLINGS, and will be forwarded direct, to any 

part of the United Kingdom on receipt of 28 postage stamps. 

Part LL, now ready. 





CLASSICAL WORKS BY THE REV. W. G. COOKESLEY, M.A., 
Assistant ba aster at Eton College. 
ust published, 


NCIENT ATHE NS; a large Map of the 


a Ancient City, carefully engraved on copper, with Explanatory 
Index. Price 5s. 
Also (to match the Map of Athens), a Jarge Map of 

ANCIENT ROME, with Deseriptive Index. Second Edition, 4 

Either Map may be had Mounted on Canvas and Rollers ‘for School, 
Pupil-room, or Study use. Price, with Index, 7s. 6d. 

*,* Catalogues of Mr. Cookesley’s other Classical Works, and of 
the Et on School Books, may be had gratis of the Publisher. 

Eton: published by E. P. WILLIAMS; sold at the Eton Warehouse, 
5 Bridge-street, Blackfriars, London; and to be had of all Booksellers 


C HEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS.— 

Irish Archwological Society's Publications from the Commence- 
ment in 1841 to 1849, very scarce, 12 vols. 4to. cloth, 5/. 15s.; Webster's 
English Dictionary, 2 large vols. 4to. neatly half bound 30s., published 
at 5s.; London Eneyek dia, complete, 22 vols. royal 8vo. fine copy, 
half calf, 41. 10s., published at 20 guineas; Dr. Thomas Goodwin's 
Works, 5 vols. folio, calf neat, 71. 7s.; Lanigan'’s Ecclesiastical History 
f Ireland, 4 vols. Svo. good copy, bound, 11 15s.; Hann and Hosking’s 
lreatise on Bridges, 1: 33 Plates, 3 vols royal Svo. half bound, 2/. 15s., 
sells at 41. 10s.; Shakspeare’s Works, folio, second edition; and many 
other valuable Books, now on sale at C. HEDGELONG'S, 20, Grafton- 
street, Dublin. 

A Catalogue of “1 Secondhand Books in Divinity, History, Fine 
Arts, and Irish Literature, may be had on application gratis, or by post, 
on receipt of two stamps 


RE V. D. HULBERT’S TREATISE. 
ORDINATION, MATRIMONY, VEC oe ALIA, and EXTREME 
UNCTION, in One Vol., price 4s. 6d. per pos 
EDUCATION, EMIGRATION, and BUPREMAC z. 
i 6d. per post 
IPROCITY 






































In One Vol. 






“ Exhibition ” of Humanity, and Fraternity, and 
1ity. In Three Part Second Edition, post Svo., 1s. 6d. per post. 
ago we noticed and praised ‘Education’ for its 
al tendency. We can safely say that this is the pro- 
stic of all Mr. Hulbert’s writings— a practical useful 
aim is always ke pt steadily in view. ‘ Vectigalia’ will startle, puzzle, 
and offend the timid; but we like it vastly, and cordially recommend it 
to the public favour, for it is full of truth boldly propounded ; his plan 
would relieve England from the National Debt in about thirty years ; 
let England now look the evil steadily in the face, and cease to think 
the removal of the debt impossible.”"—Por tsmouth Times. 

“A sound Churchman, and an independent thinker, whose works 
will recompense any ; for there is a substratum of practical good sense 
beneath the bulk of Mr. Hulbert’s productions.”"—Church of England 
Quarterly. 

“There is nothing approac’ hing to Romanism about him; and he is 
profound without being mysterious * * Should reach the hands of 
au who think seriously or desire to do so." —The Era 

“ With the vast majority of the people thrown on the world, we say 
t, with confidence and earnestness, that the only way to set this house in 
order, is to reduce Taxation and the National Debt.—doing both if pos- 
sible, but by no means omitting the latter."—Article in Times of Aug. 4, 
1851. 
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** Vectigalia ’ is a masterly piece of reasoning, and we rejoice to 
see that it is attracting public attention. Were all the church 
pulpits filled with men like him, there would not be so many empty 
pews. * * * He proves most incontestibly that a truly 
religious ‘ Education’ is utterly iinpossible, unless it is accompanied by 
a_ good, sound, and efficient secular ‘ Education.’ an treatise on 
‘Emigration’ is conceived in the same spirit. * * Every 
hurchman, who can afford the means, ought to pure te these excellent 
works. For your bold statements and necessary truths, thanks :—cordial 
—Shefiield Free Press. 
The orthodox, reverend, and industrious author goes beyond many, 

1 his own side, by stoutly maintaining the duty of Matrimony in all 

ises * * The suffering classes must be grateful for the way 
n which their wrongs are recognised in ‘ Vectigalia, or Taxation:’ he 
indicates the right of the State to have recourse to the Extinction of 
he Debt; and in glowing language anticipates the advantages that 

vould accrue to society.’’"—The Leader, Aug. 30, 1851. 

Amongst many that have more or less warmly praised the Author's 
Essays, are— The Critic, The Watchman, ( ‘ambridge Chronicle, The Non- 
onformist, Oxford Herald, Christian Times, Church and State Gazette, 
= Woolmer's Exeter Gazette: some giving to them two notices. 

London: Printed by PAINTER, 342, Strand, and may be had of 
WERTHEIM and MACINTOSH; or of the Author, Royal Villa, Ramsgate. 


[ORD'S EUREKA SHIRTS are, beyond 


doubt, the most scientific and really useful improvement in the 
rt of shirt-making. Their superiority does not rest solely upon their 
veing entirely different from all others, but upon the combination 
of perfect novelty of design with sound practical use, resulting from 
a study of scientific principles, making them, in fact, the only solid and 
thoroughly sensible alteration from the old shapes worthy of notice. 
There are two qualities, in both of which the principle is strictly 
arried out, viz. six for 40s.; second quality, six for 30s. 
List of prices and mode of self-measurement sent per post, free 
RICHARD FORD, 38, POULTRY; and 185, STRAND, LONDON. 






























Just published, 
HE DUTIES, RIGHTS, and LIABILITIES 


of MAGISTRATES, containing full Instructions to thent for the 

Administration of their Office, ptec mon-legal readers. By 

THOMAS W. SAUNL S, Esq., Barriste: r-at-Law, Author of “The 

Supplement to Burn for 1845 to 1851.” Price 7s. cloth ; 9s. half-bound. 
CrockrorD, 29, Esssex.street, Strand. 














(‘THE CHURCH in DUKINFIELD, Cheshire. 
- —The Tewnship of Dukinfield, in the Parish Of Stockport, is 
seven miles from the mother Church. 

The population in 1961 was 1780; im 1541, 23,000; im 1851, 27,000. Up 
to the time of 1841 there was no church or school. In that year St. 
John’s Church was consecrated as a Chapel of Ease to Stockport. 

The New Church of St. Mark was consecrated in 1849, Another 
Church, in a district called Castle Hall, is in course of erection, at the 
entire cost of the Church Extension Fund. 

An Appeal is hereby made on behalf of the Incumbent of the New 
P. oie of St. Mark, which was constituted a District for Ecclesiastical 
Purp¢ in February, 1346. The Population is 7,000, chietly work- 
peonte. The work of the Clergyman was commenced in the cottages 
of the people. 

In May, 1846, a building twelve yards square was taken of Mr. 
Fernihough, at a rent of IS per annum. This was fitted up as the 
Temporary Church, and f Yational Schools, at an expense of 152/. 18s. 9d. 
le yed by the cong! ion, aided by a grant from the National 
y of 70/., and a number of small subscriptions to the amount of 















In Whitsun week, May, 1847, the first stones of the Church and 
Schools were laid by F. D. P. Astley, Esq., Lord of the Manor, who 
gave the land for both. There is no Church-yard at present. 

The New Schools were opened on Easter Sunday, April, 1848. The 
New Church was consecrated January, 1849. 

At Easter, March, 1850, the building formerly used as the temporary 
church and schools was purchased, for the purpose of an additional 
Infant School. 

In July, 1850, a Parsonage House was commenced, and finished Sep- 
tember, 1851. 

There are upwards of 300 children who attend the Day Schools, and 
600 on the Sunday. None of the day scholars work half time. 








TO PATRONS OF ART. 


E* QUISITE OI PICTURES.—KNIGHT 
d POSTER have been appointed the agents for the ‘sale of 
BAXTER'S PATENT OIL. PICTBU \. 

This invention has excited the admiration and wonder of all persons 
of taste by their brilliancy of colour, as well as the extreme softness, 
delicacy and which has ed them rank as 
Gems of Art for the Cabinet, the Album, or Scrap Book. 

SIXPENCE BACH. 


View from Richmond Hill Richmond Bridge. Windsor Forest. 
View near ws -on-the-Hill. Balmoral Castle. Crucis ean Roy con 
E P 


“ Shall the C ~-. Winter Some ok | Rock Quarry. 
River Seene. sure Abbeville. gues. 


‘ader Idris. Gondolet. 

Castle. Flowers—ten boquets. a er's Seat, Hastings. The Dripping 
Well, Hastings. Ben Nevis. The Tarentella Dance. Indian Settlement, 
British Guiana. Prince of Wales landing at Osborne. Welsh Drovers. 
Tintern Abbey. Netley Abbey. Bala Lake, North Wales. View of the 
River Camel. Brougham Castle. Stolzenfels, on the Rhine. Water 
ee the Wye. Llangollen. Warwick Castle. Lake Como. Biver 
Tiet 

5 ONE SHILLING EACH. 

The New Houses of Parliament. Ten Regal Mustrations. Ten Album 
Illustrations. Chalers Satoon, India. The Harem. The Greek Dance. 
Paul and Virginia. The first Impression. St. Ruth's Priory. The 
Bride. 





TWO SHILLINGS EACH. 

Her br sf the Queen, a full-length Portrait. 
Prince Albert, ditto. The Landing of Her Majesty and Prince Albert 
in Ireland. The Holy Family, after Raphael. “The Circassian Lady at 
the Bath. Verona (Evening Scene.) Jenny Lind. Jetty Treffz. 

REE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE, 

The Great Exhibition, Exterior View. The Great Exhibition, Interior 
View. Flora. Arctic Expedition in search of Sir J. Franklin. Windsor 
Castle. Osborne House, Isle of Wight. The whole are mounted on 
card-board or eee e some have a rich gold border. 

R PRESENTS. 

The pair of Views of tho! Exhibition are very suitable, and are by fa 
the most perfeet, as well as the most elegant yet published of that 
wonderful structure, and are fitted in handsome Gutta Percha Frames, 
Gold and Glass, complete for 17s., carriage free. Two of those at 6d. 
sent by return of post for Fourteen Stamps. 

When the value of Ten Shillings or above is taken they will be sent 


His yet Highness 








| carriage free to every part of Britain. 


Grants for a Curate and Lay Assistant are provided by the Church | 


Pastoral Aid Society. 


After all that has been done, there remains a debt of 6061. 3s. 3d., and 


for which the Incumbent alone is responsible. 

The annexed particulars will show how the money has been raised, 
and the present deficiency. 

It is to be hope ed that an enlightened and generous public will be for- 
ward to help in the liquidation of this debt, which presses most heavily 
upon the Clergyman. 

The following is a list of Subse riptions, &e. &e. — 








DUKINFIELD. £ sd 

£ s. d.|Miss Lloyd . ~ Bed 

F. D. P. Astley 0 OW. Evans, Esq,, M.P. ... 10 0 0 
Charles Hindle 0 0 |W. Pepys, Esq. ..... 10 00 





Messrs. Swire and Le 50 0 . Subscriptions 54. andunder 94 6 6 
Mr. William Garforth 


Mr. John Garforth 










20 0 ° £3,7 27 14 i. 






Mr. John Hall 0 ge 
A Friend 0) Dukinfield ..... 57317 0 
Subscriptio 0 Collections, & 9 11 1 
———- Ashton-under-Lyn 10 0 

573 17 O Strangers .. sone 714 0 

Collections, &e. cpemtislanitiaiicns 






. Astley, for P peciani and 
ding Desk . 


4703 12 1 
. i 
in Temporary 


. 30 0 6 CostofChurch & Schools 4936 1 1 














chools, October, 1847... 25 9 3 Deficiency...... £232 9 9 10 
Sermons in New Schoc 
April, 1848 .... ceseee 18 10 7) Grants and Subscriptions io Panhace 





Sermons at Con Temporary Church and Schools for 
January, 1849. Additional Infant Schools :— 
Sermons in Church, / ‘Committee of Council on 
RE icetatitnnsinsonens K 2 6) Edue ation . .113 00 








.70 0 0 







Bazaar in New National } 40 00 
December, 1849 4 OF. D. P. Astley 25 00 
Collected with Cards ...... 59 10 0|Cholmondeley . 20 00 
Sale of Building Mate rials 45 0 0'Chas. Hindley, MP. 10 00 





Sermons in Chure 


Bho 
J Messrs. Mellor.. eveee: 1 16 3) 





a5 9 sence 
Ditto Feb., 185 0 209 16 34 
—— | Cost of the above ......... 317 13 0} 

369 11 1 —— 
ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE. Deficiency...... £107 16 9 


Mr. Oldham Whitaker ... 
Mr. Edward Brown......... 
Mr. 8. Heginbottom. 

Mr. Thomas Hill ... 
Mr. Jonathan Andrews 





7 anal 
5 0 0 Grants and Subscriptions towards 
. 5 0 0 Building a Parsonage, §e.: 
- 5 0 0 Loan from Q. A. Bounty 300 00 
5 
7 








0 0O|Grant to meet Purchase 




















KNIGHT and FOSTER, Stationers, &c., 5, Eastcheap, London. 


> * > > ara — 
RICE LISTS of SEEDS, FOREST TREES, 
&c., free by post, or on delivery; also, SYNOPSIS of the 
STABLE PRODUCTS of SCOTLAND, price 10s. 6d. ; jus it pub- 
lished by PETER LAWSON and Son, of Edinburgh; and to be had of 
their agent, J. C. SOMMERS, 159, Fenchurch-street, London. 


(THE SOCIETY FOR IMPROVING THE 
CONDITION OF THE INSANE, 
Held at the Residence of the Treasurer, 26, Cavendish-square, London. 
Instituted 1842, 
And Rules Drawn up by the late EARL OF SHAFTESBURY, President 
President—EDWARD WYNDUAM, Esq. 
Vice-Presidents. 
The Right Honourable THE EARL OF ARUNDEL AND SURREY. 
The Right Honourable LORD SOMERVILLE. 
Treasurer—Sir ALEXANDER MOnISON, M.D. 
Honorary Secretary—JOUN C. SOMMERS. 
N.B. 10d. 10s, constitutes a Life Member ; and 1. 1s. a year an Ordinary 
Me mber. 
Rules, &c., to be had on application to the Honorary Secretary, and 














| Subscriptions are received by Messrs. TWINING and Co., Bankers, 


Strand, London. 








TO ADVERTISERS. 
The SCALE of CHARGES for ADVERTISEMENTS is as follows: 
a ¢& 
Each succeeding line. 
Country friends, who wish to remit the cost of their advertisements 








| with the orders for inserting them, are requested to observe that each 
| line of print contains, on an average, ten words. 


Subscriptions under 5. ... 710 0] of land . . 200 0 0 
——- = Grace ‘Archbishop of 
32.10 0 Canterbury . --. 20 0 
Strangers. Nathaniel W. aller, Esq... 10 0 0 
His Grace the Archb. of Biles Bak .00.cccasccees 500 
Canterbury, when; 1200 0 0) Wm. Evans, Es¢ M. Es, a OD 
Bishop of Chester ... Incumbent for Vand connie 240 0 0 
Diocesan Society........... 600 0 0 conaienenibcs 
Committee of Council on 780 0 0 
Education . sini 0 : Cost of Land and House 1045 16 8 
Incorptd. C hureh $ ty 0 —_————_ 
National Soci ee K 0 0 Deficiency...... £265 16 8 
Church Bdg. Commissrs. 250 0 0 aniaatintiemedy. I 
DOE cc ccnciscspngnaineces 105 7 6 Deficient on Church and 
Her late M. Q. Adelaide 30 0 0, Schools . 910 
Cholmondeley Society ... 30 0 0 Ditto on Additional In- 
Mr. J. H. Ainsworth 25 0 0) fant School ...........0. 1 9 







Co-operative Societ 
Mr. G. Horrocks ... 20 0 | —_— 
The Misses Walker 6b 00 DEBT. 5 3 3 

Subscriptions will be most thankfully received by the Incumbent, or 
may be sent to JOSEPH CLARKE, Esq., Architect, 13, Stratford-place, 
Oxford-street ; or to the Bankers, Smith, Payne, and Smiths, payable 
to the District Bank, Stalybridge, for the Incumbent of St. Marks, 
Dukinfield, Cheshire. 


20 0 0 Ditto on Parsonage 
0| 








In Four Vols., 3s. each: I., I., and III. now published, 


THE LIFE AND WORKS OF ROBERT BURNS. 
Edited by ROBERT CHAMBERS. 


In this work, the Life of Burns is for the first time given in detail. 
By a rigid investigation of dates, many circumstances and compo- 


view. Numerous errors of former works are corrected. 


Histortcat Accuracy has been particularly kept in 


sitions are presented in a collocation, consonant with truth, and which throws a new and most important light upon the 
extraordinary character of Burns, In the great mass of original statement, now published for several months, scarcely a 


single error in matters of fact has been pointed out. 


London: Wm. S. Orr and Co.; and W. and R. Caamsers, Edinburgh. 





Two Vols, 


12, 4s., 


A History of the English Railway: its Social Relations and Revelations. 
By JOHN FRANCIS. 
“ The readers of Mr. Francis’s former work on the ‘Bank of England’ and ‘The Stock Exchange,’ will need few words to induce them to 


look into these volumes. The ‘ History’ of the one and the ‘Chronicles’ 


of the other, were amongst the most pleasant books of thelr dey. The 
The 


transactions recorded, and the persons whose biography and character they sketch, were precisely such as interest the public * 


works were decidedly popular; they obtained a large circulation, and prepared the way for a favourable reception of their suce: 


successors. “Ge the 


volume before us they constituted a good introduction, which goes far to defy criticism, and supersede the value of our approval." —Eclectic Review. 
HISTORY OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND: ITS TIMES AND TRADITIONS. 


Third Edition, Two Vols., 12. 1s. 


CHRONICLES AND CHARACTERS OF THE STOCK EXCHANGE. 
One Vol., Second Edition, 12s. 


LoneMAN, BRowy, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 








LEADING ARTICLES :— 
The Shelley and Byron Forge ries 
The Literary World: its 8 yings and Doing 
The Periodical Press: Fraser's ae s 
A Life-Drama. By A. Smith ........:cc000000 


lyy 
199 
200 
201 












ENGLISH LITERATURE :— 


Science :— 
Lyon Playfair's Lectures on Abstract Science, Chemistry, &c.... 202 
History :— 
Men and Women of France during the last Century . 
Allen's Battles of the British Army 
Notices of Sinall Books .. 





Biography :— 

Cockburn’s Life of Lord Jeffrey ......:ssssesssorrressseversersesserserseres 200 
Religion :— 

The’ Elijah of South Africa: the Rey. John Philip, M.D. ......... 206 
Education and Children’s Books :— 

Collins’ Emigrant’s Map of the World...........++++ eseerconeses 

Notices of Small Books 








Voyages and Travels :— 
Moodie's Roughing it in the Bush ..... peasenete 
Mexico; Aztee, Spanish, and Republican . 
Madden's Shrines and Sepulchres of the Old and 

Fiction :— 

Lena; or the Silent Womaun....... 
The Student's Wife. By Mrs. Daniels 
The Perils of Fashion. 
Alice Offiey: or the Perv ert and ‘the 
The Lily of St. Paul 
Adrian. By G. Pi R Tar 
The School for Fathers. 

Poetry and the Drama :— 

Barry Cornwall's English Songs and other Poems 
Macaroneana. Par M. Delepierre 
Story's Guthrum the Dane 

Notices of Small Books ...... 

Miscellaneous :— 
Bonnycagtle’s Canada, as it was, is, and may be..........+ 
Notices of Small Books . 

Periodicals and Serials 














“By T. Gwynne. : 











FOREIGN LITERATURE :— 


‘ance ;-— 
Histoire de la Republique de Venice sous Manin. Par M. Forge 212 


SCIENCE, ART, MUSIC, THE DRAMA, &c:— 
Medicgl Science :— 
The News and Gossip of the Medical World .... 
Science and Inventions :— 
Summary 









































214 
Art and Artists :-— 
The Art Journal 2 
Talk of the Studios ih 
Music and Musicians :— 
jad Music 215 
y : 215 
Musical and Dramatic Chit-chat. ails 216 
Gossip of the Literary Circles : 216 
Drama and Public Amusements 217 
The New Edition of Lowell's Works “ 217 
Births, Marriages, and Deaths 217 
List of Books 217 
ADVERTISEMENTS 197, 198, 218, 219, 220 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“H. D. ©.” might cultivate Sonnet writing as an amusement, but we | 


could not flatter him with hope of turning it to profitable account either 
in fame or cash, 








TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

To ensure regularity of account, we shall be obliged by transmission of the 
subscriptions due at Christmas, and future payments at Midsummer 
and Christmas, If, to save trouble to both parties, subscribers will add 
the subscriptions for a year in advance, and transmit it by post-office 
order, the cost of the order may be deducted, but not otherwise. Post- 
office orders should be made payable to Mr. John Crockford, at the 
Strand Office. : ! 

THE First QUARTERLY Part, for 1852, is now ready, price 3s., or 
the monthly part for March, price 1s., for convenience of Book-club 
Colonial and distant provinctal circulation. 

Covers for binding the volume for 1851 can be had at the office, or through 
a bookseller. Price 2s. 6d. 





THE CRITIC, 








THE SHELLEY AND BYRON FORGERIES. 
WE have before us a Pamphlet headed “ The Calumnies 
of The Atheneum Journal exposed,” being a letter from 
Mr. Wuire of Pall Mall, to Mr. Murray, upon the sub- 


ject of these singular frauds. Mr. Wuire is very justly | 
indignant at the serious inuendos directed against | 
him by the Reviewer in The Atheneum,—impv- | 


tations, not merely unsupported by proof, but directly 
contrary, as Mr. WutreE asserts, to facts well known to 
Mr. Murray and Mr. Moxon. 

The unvarnished story of these MSS., as related by 
Mr. WuiTe, appears simple enough. One afternoon, in 
the summer of 1848, a young lady called upon Mr. 
Waire and offered to him for sale some autograph 
letters by Byron on behalf of her elder sister, an 
invalid, residing at St. John’s Wood. The letters, with 
many other relics of Byron, and also of SuHetiry, had 
descended to the elder sister from their father, who had 
been an autograph collector, especially of the MSS. of 
these poets. She also said “that her father knew 
FLETCHER, Byron's valet—had attended him profes- 


sionally on his death-bed—and that FiercHer had | 
given him some books which Lord Byron had left him, | 


when he died in Greece.” The story was specious; 
Mr. Waite purchased the letters. 

From this time to the end of the year the young lady 
called from time to time, and, at every visit, sold some 
of the autographs to Mr. Wuite. Her sister was un- 
willing to sell them all at once, she said; indeed, she 
would not have sold them at all, if an agent had not 
run away with some rents; necessity alone compelled 
her to part with the precious relics. 


In the early part of 1849 Mr. Murray happened to | 


call upon Mr. Wurrr, and, as they gossiped away, he 
pleasantly asked him if he was willing to part with his 
“ Byron Letters?” Mr. Warr was glad to meet his 


wishes, and so they went up-stairs to look over the 
Mr. Murray, to | 


letters and agree about the price. 
whom Brron’s handwriting, be it remembered, should 


be as familiar as his own—the son of Byron’s own | 
publisher—passed two hours in the examination of these | 


letters, now pronounced to be forgeries, and ended his 


examination by taking the parcel with him, and sending | 


Mr. White a cheque for the amount. One of two con- 
victions must necessarily force itself upon the reader's 
mind; either these letters are not forgeries, or they are 


so cleverly done that Mr. Waite could not help being | 


deceived by them. So much for the Byron MSS. for 
the present, let us pass on to the SHELLEY relics. 
These were purchased from the same person and 
under the same circumstances, but they remained in 
Mr. Wurrt’s possession for a much longer time. Some 


few were sold from time to time—an imperfect MSS. of | 


Queen Mab, to Mr. Monckton Mines, by whom most 
of the letters were examined, and one to KEATS was used 
in his edition of the Life and Remains of the latter poet. 
Mr. HookuAm, SHELLEY’s friend, examined the letters 


with a view to purchasing them on behalf of the family, | 


but a dispute arose as to terms. Mr. Purrick, the 
auctioneer, an experienced connoisseur of autographs, 
had no doubt that they were genuine. Mr. Moxon, 
SHELLEY’s publisher, who now complains of the frauds, 
had not the slightest doubt about them, and he saw 
them at Mr. Wurte’s three years before he became a 
purchaser of them at Sorneny’s: there was no con- 
cealment—“ the books and letters were shown to any 
person that was supposed to be interested in the sub- 
ject.” Under these circumstances we think it impossible 
to say that, if there be any fraud at all, Mr. Wurre is 
any way answerable for it. We say if, because the 
evidence of fraud appears to us to be very slender indeed. 
The Suetey letters being published, Mr. PALGRAVE 
recognises in one of them part of an article written by 
his father, Sir Francis PaALGRavg, and this he com- 
municates to Mr. Moxon; Mr. Moxon hurries off to 
Mr. Murray, and they at once sit down to compare the 
postmarks of the alleged Byron letters with the post- 
marks of the alleged Suxtuey letters, and because they 
disagree, they at once conclude that a fraud has been 
committed, and a writer in The Atheneum attempts 








| to prove that Mr. Wurre was an accomplice of the 
| fraud; for, divested of circumlocution, the inuendo 
j about “ the man in the cloak who sold Pope's 
| Letters to Curll,” is only a mode of accusing Mr. 


| Ware of culpable participation in the forgeries. 


| we hold it to be perfectly indisputable that a forgery 








| dispute is the line adopted by the Socialistic 
| Journal, The Leader, which, all of a sudden, takes 
| a high politico-economical tone, and pats Mr, 


| CHAPMAN encouragingly on the back as The 


From this conclusion we utterly dissent, nor indeed do | 


| has been committed at all. Several hypotheses are at | 
| least as good as that furnished by the postmarks. | 


Perhaps Sir Francis’s letter alone is a forgery; or 
perhaps Sir Francis himself may have cribbed from 
SHELLEY. 


Everybody agrees that the handwriting is | 
wonderfully like that of SHELLEY, and as for the test | 


| of the postmarks it is worth nothing; to make that | 


| really efficient it would be necessary to send the letters 

over to the various towns in Italy at which they were 
| stamped, and, with the assistance of the post-office 
| authorities in those towns, compare the impressions upon 

the letters with the dies in use at the dates thereof, or, 
| if these be not in existence, with authentic impressions 
| of them, of which numbers would doubtless be found 
| upon the spot. 





THE LITERARY WORLD: 


ITS SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 





Daily News might the Messrs. Moses. The 
Leader even goes the length of comparing Mr. 
Cuapman’s underselling practice to “ Free Trade 
in Corn.” Can anything be more absurd? What 
analogy is there between the two cases? It is 
not a question between the British and the 
Foreign producer, but between British vendors. 
Paternoster Row does not propose to protect 
British intellect and British books by putting a 
duty on the products of Foreign pens. It does 
not say: “Milton Street will be ruined if we allow 
Foreign and American books to come in duty 
free. Balzac will destroy the sale of Ranthorpe, 
and of Rose, Blanche and Violet. Ritter will knock 
up the Biography of Philosophy, and Victor Hugo 
that of The Noble Heart. Let us impose a duty 
upon the Foreigner!” 

If Paternoster Row said anything of this kind, 


The Leader’s analogy would have a sense which it 


Tuar Literature, and every person and every- | 


thing connected with it, have long been rising 
towards, and are now fast attaining, their due 
, elevation in the social scale, is a circumstance 
which must arrest the attention of the most un- 
reflecting observer. The time is past when a 


Humphrey Clinker as “ one SMOLLETT, a surgeon in 
the navy.” The time is past when a Prime 
Minister, like Prrr, when asked to aid a poet 
like Burns, could impatiently reply, “ Literature 
will take care of itself.” The late Sir Ropert 
PeEL offered a baronetcy to SouruEy, and was 
proud that he could encircle the brows of Worps- 
WworTH with the laureate wreath. Even the 
| noble Lord lately at the head of Her Majesty’s 
Government, author of The Nun of Arrauca, and 
scion of the ducal house of Bedford, condescended, 
with eminent biographical curiosity, to inquire, at 
one of his soirées, where ALrrep TENNYSON 
lodged; although indeed, when ALrrep replied 
“Southampton Buildings,” the ex-Premier had to 
avow an ignorance like that which Mr. Croker, 


Horace Waxpro.e could talk of the author of | 


| in the House of Commons, pleaded guilty to in | 


regard to Russell-square. 
Dickens frequently dined with the ex-Premier? 
| Does not Mr. THackeray enjoy the run of the 


Has not Mr. CHARLEs | 


tables of the highest aristocracy? Is not the | 


name of Mr. Anrnony Panizzi, of the British 
Museum, to be found daily in the fashionable 


| chronicle of The Morning Post, and his connexion | 


with books is simply that of perambulating among 
them? Nay, as the moon borrows light from the 
sun, even Paternoster-row and the retail book- 
selling interest derive social importance from 
the genius which they are the humble medium of 
| communicating to the reading public. A contro- 
| versy has raged for some time between a society 
that comprises the e/ite of British Publishers 
and Booksellers on the one hand, and a few rebel- 
| lious book-retailers on the other. 
| and pious statesmen, like the Right Honourable 
| Witttam Ewart Grapstone, M.P., find it a 
; matter worthy of their attention, and public 
| comment. Yesterday there was to be held a 
| meeting of arbitrators to settle the dispute. 
| 

| Why that of Earl GranviLte, lately Her Majesty’s 
| Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 


cestral glories, that he is descended from the 
great-grandmother of Lord Joun Russe.u. 

This controversy, in truth, has almost wholly 
engrossed the attention of the Literary World 
during the fortnight which has just elapsed. 


bookseller at a lower price than that advertised, 
in order that he may have a margin to pay his 
expenses. Well! the point debated is:—Shall a 
few retail booksellers be allowed to take advan- 
tage of the deduction made in behalf of the whole 
body, and secure an unfair share of business by 
underselling their neighbours. While other 
retailers are selling a book at half a guinea, shall 
Mr. Joun Cuapman, of 141, Strand, be allowed 
to sell it at nine shillings? ‘“No!” says an 
Association of retail booksellers and publishers; 
“you shall not be allowed to undersell your 
neighbours; and if you persist in the practice, 
you shall not receive books from Paternoster 
Row.” Perhaps the most curious feature of the 





does not possess. Indeed, the instance of corn is 
a most unfortunate one; for it so happens that 
the retailers of bread in London go upon a prin- 
ciple identical with that advocated by the Book- 
sellers’ and Publishers’ Association. In every 
quarter (if I am not misinformed) the bakers 
meet periodically, and fix the price of the loaf for 
a certain period; although, indeed, for aught I 
know, there may be here and there an under- 
selling CHAPMAN among them. The Leader 
inquires: if SmirH is energetic and industrious 
and so forth, is he to be compelled to sell at the 
same high price as the indolent Jones? Why, 
the more energetic and industrious Smiru is, the 
less need has he to undersell Jones. People 
generally patronise energy and industry, and 
Sout has a thousand ways of showing those two 
admirable qualities without bringing down the 
bookselling trade to the level of that of Messrs. 
Moses and Son. Then, a great deal is made of 
the conduct of Mr. GLiapstonr, who, it seems, 
has furnished his Italian pamphlet to sundry 
underggllers to whom his own publisher would 
not fu@ish it. As Mr. Grapstone was a col- 
league of the Sir James Granam, who opened 
Signor Mazzrn1’s letters, and, by communicating 
their contents to a foreign power, procured the 
execution of the brothers Banprera, the Right 
Honourable Gentleman is no doubt anxious to 
diffuse in every possible way the new views 
which he has suddenly acquired on the subject of 
the Neapolitan government, which, if acquired 
six or seven years ago, might have been the 
means of preserving the lives of that unfortunate 
pair. But if the Right Honourable Gentleman is 
to carry out his politico-economical views to the 
farthest, why should he employ booksellers at all, 
or, at least, why should he employ them wholly? 
The Right Honourable Gentleman might ware- 
house his works in some of the rooms of his 
spacious mansion. In a window on the right 


| hand side of his street door he might put upa 


Distinguished | 


And | 
whose was the foremost name among them ? | 


and who can proudly boast, among his other an- | 


} 





placard: “'To Liberals! Mr. Gladstone's Letter to 
the Earl of Aberdeen. Fifty per cent. below cost 
price.” And in a window on the left hand, he 
might announce: “To Conservatives and Church- 
men! Retiring from Business!! Immense 
Reduction!!! Church and State. By the Right 
Honourable WiittrAm Ewart Grapstone, M.P. 
Selections from the Liturgy for Family Use. By 
the Same, &c., &e., &e.” The Right Honourable 
Gentleman’s parent, the eminent Liverpool mer- 
chant, once made a good deal of money by a lucky 
hit in the erection of a church: why should not 
the Right Honourable Gentleman himself make 
something out of the church? 

The new number of Zhe Westminster contains 
an article on the “Commerce of Literature,” part 


The | of which is devoted to advoeacy of that view of 
question at issue is briefly this: when a book is | the bookselling controversy which is adopted by 
published, Paternoster Row sells it to the retail | The Leader and Mr. GLApsTone. 


In the list of 
arguments put forth in books of rhetoric, there is 
one called the “argument from authority,” which, 
though the least logical, is the most important of 
them all, its worth being proportionate to the 
character and dignity of the speaker or writer. 
Whatever arguments may be employed in the 


article in question, the “argument from authority*; 
ie-fromi « / 


have no place among them, inasmu 
the pen of Cuapman himself, wh 
most notorious undersellers in the 
from its tone and style, one would 





Mr. Cuarman to contribute much 40 his review; 
although, indeed, it is a mode of pi ing whieh 
has obvious commercial advan’ an imme- 


diate nature. The best article in the umber is 
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by Dr. Samver Brows, of Edinburgh, on “ Phy- 
sical Puritanism,” giving a lively account and 
rational estimate of the tee-totalisms, vegeta- 
rianisms, hydropathies, homeopathies, mesmer- 
isms, &c., of our productive age. Signor Mazzin1 
contributes an article on “ Europe, its Condition 
and Prospects,” which concludes with a hope that 
the Yankees will come and help us to fight the 
battle of European liberty: meanwhile, could they 
not give up stealing our books ? Then there isa 
disquisition, entitled “A Theory of Population, 
deduced from the general Law of Animal Fer- 
tility,” from the pen of Hersert Spencer, the 
author of Social Statics. Cartywx calls political 
economy “the dismal science;” what would he 
call this one of Spencer’s ? From Romeo whis- 
pering in the moonlight under the balcony to Mr. 
SPENCER theorising in The Westminster, there is a 
progress of the species with a vengeance! And 
there are, of course, a few lively pages from the 
pen of the omnipresent Lewes, on the “ Letters 
of Poets,” apropos of SHELLEY’s. The omnipresent | 
man will allow me to take this opportunity of | 
congratulating him on the success the other | 

| 

! 

| 

| 





evening of his adaptation from the French of The | 
Chain of Events at the Lyceum. 

British literature gives no sign of exhaustion. 
It was but yesterday that the enterprising Dixon 
published his Life of Blake; to-day it oozes out | 
that he projects a “Life of Algernon Sydney.” 
Descendants of Sypnry! forward your papers, | 
they will not go unacknowledged in Drxoy’s | 
grateful page! 


Your amateur Scotch author | 
sometimes pitches on the most out-of-the-way | 
topics. That Colonel Mure, of Caldwell, should 
write The History of Greece was not extraor- 
dinary; but what sent Mr. Dennistoun to The 
Dukes of Urbino, or Mr. Strrrve, of Keir, to The 
Artists of Spain? and now Mr. W. P. Ureunart 
is to bring out a Life and Times of Francesco 
Sforza, Duke of Milan. Mr. Ferrier, the son- 
in-law of CuristorpHerR Nortu, and Professor of 
Moral Philosophy at Saint Andrews, author, too, 
of the thoughtful essays in Blackwood: An Intro- 
duction to the Philosophy of Consciousness, is to give 
to the world a condensed exposition of his specu- 
lations— The Theory of Knowing and Being: a 
Hand-book of Metaphysics. A new novel by the 
witty author of The Falcon Family, and The 
Melvilles, by the serious author of John Drayton, 
will be eagerly waited for by very different circles. 
Readers of travel, who remember Mr. Fortune 
the botanist’s Three Years’ Wanderings in China, 
will be glad to hear of an approaching work by 
him: A Journey to the Tea Countries of China. 
Mr. Croxer’s Life and Works of Pope have been 
so often announced that Mr. Murray’s latest 
announcement of it does not go for much. Once 
more the indefatigable BanseN reappears in 
literature, with Hippolytus and his Age; or 
Doctrine and Practice of thé Church of Rome under 
Commodus and Alexander Severus. 

Six years or so ago, Doueias JERROLD started 
his weekly newspaper, and now he is to edit 
Luoyp’s Threepenny one. TZuait was never a 
first-class magazine; but since Mrs. Jomnston 
resigned it, it has fallen very low. Is the new 
editor, Mr. Macereeor, the statistical member 
for Glasgow, likely to make it entertaining? 
FRANK GRAVE. 








THE PERIODICAL AND NEWSPAPER 
PRESS: 
SKETCHES FROM THE LITERATURE OF THE DAY. 
NO, VI. 
FRASER’S MAGAZINE. 
ir is not easy now to fix the day in the autumn- 
winter of 1829-30, on which destiny directed the 
steps of a couple of projecting literary gentlemen 
to Regent-street, and so determined the site and 
name of Fraser’s Magazine. The one of them 
was a Mr. Fraser, a barrister and a man about 
town, of no great standing in Grub-street. The 
other, a slightly-stooping person verging towards 
forty, of slender build, with blue eyes, hair already 
greyish, and of modest and scholarly aspect, was 
Witiiam Macrny, whose name falls familiar on 
every literary ear, and who had for years been an 
eminent inhabitant of that august and productive 
locality. In conjunction with the unfortunate 
Guiies (whose plaintive Reminiscences some of our 
geaders may remember as a product of last year’s 
literature) Fraser had helped to start the Foreign 
Quarterly Review. But the two fell out, and 
Frasez taking with him Sourney and Cartyte, 
set up the Foreign. Alas! in spite of these illus- 
trious contributors, the Foreign Review was on the 





verge of extinction, and on that unknown day of 





the autumn-winter of 1829-30, Fraser saw the 
near approach of the moment when he must doff 
the editorial robes, and lay down the editorial 
sceptre. Asan editor of The Standard, unfurled 
some three years before that the Abdiels of Tory- 
ism might rally under its daily folds, Macinn had 
one string to his bow. But a good and strong 
one, a lucrative connection, namely, with Black- 
wood’s Magazine, had lately snapped through 
overtension; and surely he wanted another, for 
his appetite was keen, and the game was plentiful 
around. Cospen, indeed, was still a bagman, 
Brieut still span coarse yarns, crowing obscure 
upon his native dunghill; the organizing genius 
of Wiison was still doomed to superintend the 
manufacture of starch; and the urchin-face of the 
little Herwortn Dixon was still shiny with the 
grease of the cotton-mill, all unconscious of its 
future moustache! But it was the hey-day of 
JEREMY Bentuam and the philosophical radicals, 
of Henry Brovenam and the diffusion of useful 
knowledge; the joyful spring-tide and budding- 
time of Tom Macavtay, of Doctor Dionysius 
LarpNER, and (O fortunate era!) of the future 
baronet of Knebworth. John Bull was subsiding 
into decorum; the Quarterly could load and fire 


only once in the three months; was all this to | 
| roam at large undisturbed save by a stray spent | 


shot from the Frith of Forth? Could the brilliant 
literary population of the metropolis of the world 
not send out a periodical equal to Blackwood? 
Maaryw and Fraser surveyed each his intel- 
lectual dimensions and inwardly mustering their 
men, answered confidently, Yes. Revolving these 


| things in their minds, and with some select manu- 


script in their pockets, the two strolled forth into 
wide London, in search of a publisher. As they 
wended their way down Regent-street, the name 
of Fraser, over a bookseller’s door, caught the 
blue eye of Macrny. “Come,” he said to his 
companion, “here is a namesake of yours, let us 
try our luck with him.” They entered, and as 
the fates would have it, the stranger-bibliopolist 
was in a listening, a bland, a hopeful, nay a specu- 
lative mood. The Doctor and his friend untolded 
their plan; forthwith the bargain was struck, a 
double sponsorship fixed the name, and on the 
Ist of February, 1830, appeared No. I. of Fraser’s 
Magazine. 

Bitty Macinn was a Cork man, and opened his 


blue eyes to the light in the year 1794. His father | 


kept a thriving school for young gentry in that 
“ Athens of Ireland,” and Briiy, under these 
favourable circumstances, so took to learning, 
that when sent to Trinity College he soon grew 
to be one of its foremost scholars, and became a 
Doctor of Laws at twenty-four which, they say, 
is a surprising phenomenon. He was a fellow not 
only of infinite classical and general literary 
acquirements, but with a wonderful gift of im- 
provising either verse or prose, and withal of a 
blithe genial humour, which his bigoted Orangeism 
and Toryism might convert into reckless and 
potent but never deadly or ferocious sarcasm. 
To such a man, in the last years of the reign of 
GeorGE IIL, a periodical like Blackwood was full 
of invitation, and while studying at Dublin, or 
teaching at Cork, he was a regular and a favourite 
contributor. At last, in 1823, he came to Lon- 
don (with a wife) to push his way as a literary 
adventurer. Perhaps Lockuart had taken a 
fancy to him, or thought him likely to be useful, 
and introduced him to Joun Mucurray, who sent 
him abroad as a foreign editor of The Mepresen- 
tative, and for whom he was nearly editing 
Byron’s letters. Then he scribbled for John 
Bull, who was glad of such an ally, wrote for the 
annuals, and was an editor of The Standard, when 
Fraser began its career. Editor of Fraser he 
cannot be called, for indeed Fraser never had an 
editor, being a republic or ochlocracy rather than 
a monarchy, limited or absolute. But no doubt 
whatever function of supervision or selection wes 
exercised, the doctor had a principal share in. 
No one grudged to look upon him as the central 
point of the Fraserian circle. His genial Irish 
mind, which had taken a trip into many depart- 
ments of literature, and was intimately ac- 
quainted with some of them, understood and 
sympathized with most of the contributors, and 
held them lightly together. 

Poor Macrixn! People who knew him like to 
speak of him, and to speak of him kindly, in spite 
of all his faults and foibles. Did the reader ever 
hear a story of him on the Thames which, 
whether true in its details or not, marks the 
character he had for genially influencing his 
fellow men? From the first, Brrty had a trick 
of spending his money as fast as he got it; but 





latterly he spent it much faster, and with the 
usual results. Often, the “ human face divine,” 
as exhibited by the hurrying throngs of the 
Strand, it was forbidden him to behold; often the 
busy hum of Fleet-street, which Jounson loved 
so well, it was forbidden him to hear. Through 
* back slums ” and the labyrinthine intricacies of 
the Temple he was condemned to slink (seeing a 
bailiff in every shadow), towards Bridge-street, 
Blackfriars, whither newspaper-business called 
him. Once, on such an occasion, the shadow 
proved a reality, and Maeunn had to take to his 
heels, making for the water’s edge. Arrived 
there, he found one solitary skiff into which 
he darted, and loosening the rope that bound it to 
the shore, he struck Father Thames with sound- 
ing oars, and passed the mid-stream, beyond 
which the bailiff, panting on the water’s edge, 
even had he procured a boat, could not seize him, 
him uncapturable within the watery limits of 
Surrey. A huge barge (so runs the story), 
waiting for the tide, was moored just beyond the 
welcome limit, and into it Macrnn, leaping, found 
a score of men, smoking pipes and quaffing 
liquor from pewter pots. Easily adjusting him- 
self, the doctor soon made friends with them, 
took his pipe and drank from his pot, harangued 
them on our glorious constitution in Church and 
| State, and on the institutions of our forefathers, 
; and gradually working them to a pitch of en- 
thusiasm, declared that he was a martyr to the 
cause of loyalty, that ‘because of it he had lost 
his all, and that because of it on yonder shore, a 
| bailiff waited to arrest him for a few paltry 
| pounds. The bargemen were taken captive by 
the eloquence of the Irishman, and actually (it is 
said) subscribed the money with which Maaryy, 
| rowing to shore, dismissed the bailiff and pur- 
sued his devious way to the office of The Stan- 
dard. 

Such was the man who frequently about the 
middle, and always towards the end of the 
month, entered Mr. Frasrr’s the bookseller, 
No. 215, Regent-street, and calling for a bottle of 
sherry, set to work on Fraser’s Magazine. A 
| strange lot, you may be sure, he had about him; 
| for literary Toryism like literary Liberalism, has 
| (or had) its unfathomable deeps of disrespecta- 
bility. Waestmacotr would be there some times 
no doubt, the editor of The Age, and afterwards 
of The Argus, the enfant perdu of Tory Jour- 
nalistics. And thou, with thy ever active quill, 
O Frank Cuurcuitt, ready to knock off squib 
or criticism, or essay, or whatever else was 
wanted, why hast thou gone without thy bio- 
grapher? one would cheerfully exchange a volume 
about the virtuous and respectable Penn for one 
good sheet descriptive of thy life, O Franx! 
Wast thou among the friends of Ex1, that ragged 
regiment whom he has celebrated? Surely he 
would have made thee free of his pipe and gin 
and water, in preference to many a respectable 
Scotchman with mouth full of toad and extra- 
neous saliva. For though illegitimate, O Frank! 
thou wast of noble birth, and didst reckon for 
thy ancestor the greatest of CaurcHILis, the 
conqueror of Blenheim, whom in port and 
swelling demeanor thou didst imitate; nor in 
satiric talent wast thou inferior to Parson 
Cuurcnity of the bye-gone century. Strange 
stories they tell of thee, O Frank, that unlike 
ordinary mortals, never didst thou lay thy head o’ 
nights on pillow, never was thy body swathed in 
sheets. Thou wast of the nomads of the great 
Babylon, and didst live perpetually in cabs. Say, 
Muse (for thou knowest), did Frank once run 
up a cab-bill of twenty pounds, a bill to his cab- 
landlord who put him into gaol for it? Ernest 
| of Hanover liked this Cuurcuii1, and had him 
over to his court, where long he might have 
remained, had it not been for inebriation and the 
sad spectacle of the pensioner unconscious in a 
wheelbarrow rolled before the royal windows. 
And now, while the respectable Penn has his 
paragraphs and review articles, thou, O Frank, 
art urged (haply in a cab), unwept and unknown, 
through the long night, because thou hast had to 
go without a celebrating D1xon (vate sacro.) 

These two were of the disrespectables, but 
other Tory writers of a respect: ble kind availed 
themselves of Fraser. Locknart saw here a 
famous opportunity for scarifying men whom he 
did not care, or did not like, to attack in Zhe 
Quarterly; and, provided the victim was 
“ Liberal,” he was fair game in Maarnn’s eyes. 
Let it be added, however, of Locxnanrt, that, 
although a Scotchman, he befriended Macrnn’s 
widow after he could get nothing more out of her 
husband ;—striking generosity to those who 
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know aught of the race that comes from beyond 
the Tweed. Gat, the sly and pawky, con- 
tributed a good deal of fiction. So, likewise, the 
stalwart ALLAN CunniNGHAM, and the Shepherd 
hight of Ettrick. Poor L. E. L., too, a close 
friend of Macrxy’s, was a tale-writer for Fraser, 
and, indeed, it was a chivalrous resentment of a 
grievance of hers that produced the famous review 
of Mr. Berxerey’s novel, the duel between 
Macryw and that honourable gentleman, and the 
castigation of Fraser, the bookseller, resulting 
in his premature death. <A few Irishmen, of 
course, where an Irishman was a principal, were 
to be found; chief among them Father Provt, 
the Mahony of The Globe, whose “ Prout Papers ” 
rival Macinn’s in geniality, wit, scholarship, 
curious learning, and metrical skill; and who, in 
the higher qualities requisite for the conduct of 
life, seems to belong to another country than that 
which sent forth the unfortunate Doctor. 

These were Tories, or of the MaaGmInn con- 
nection; but Fraser, of the Foreign Review, 
furnished his quota of contributors. SovuTHey, 
CaRLYLg, and Heravup were all writers in The 
Foreign, and something from all the three of them 
is to be found in the first number of Fraser. 
Soutney asked for fifty pounds an article, and 
was (naturally enough) soon dispensed with. 
Heravp wrote transcendentalism of the Cole- 
ridgean kind occasionally, for many a long year, 
until the cruel TaHackERAY massacred him in 
Punch, and he performed the descent which one 
of his own epics celebrates. CarLYLE, among 
his “heathy wildernesses,” saw the “ possi- 
bilities ” of Fraser, and was soon in London, with 


Sartor Resartus in his pocket. Many were the | 


complaints from the subscribers to Fraser against 
the continued insertion of that celebrated work. 
But, strange to say, Fraser, the bookseller, him- 
self, rather a commonplace person, stood up for 
the startling book, and would have it inserted— 
let country clergymen say what they liked. 
CARLYLE contributed many others of his now 
classical pieces to Fraser, and still sends to it 
any httle straggling essay he cares to throw 
off. His friend Epwarp Irvine wrote a few 
articles, and drank more glasses of punch in 
Fraser’s back-parlour, expounding to MaGixn 
the doctrine of the unknown tongues. Nor, as 
complement to all the contributors, let MacrisE 
be forgotten, the sketcher of the portraits for the 
well-known gallery to which Macixn furnished 
the letter-press. 

Champagne and even ginger-beer may be ex- 
cellent liquors to discuss, metaphorically as well 
as literally, provided the bottles containing them 
have been newly uncorked. But who would taste 
them or talk about their qualities, if they had 
long been exposed to the air and deprived of their 
brisk carbonic? So it is with the early half of 
Fraser’s Magazine; “Carlyle’s Essays,” “the 
Prout Papers,” and “ Maginn’s Homeric Ballads” 
have been decanted off and permanently bottled; 
the rest are now unpalatable and uncriticisable. 
Aim in Fraser there was none, save and excepting 
the flagellation of people Maatnn disliked, and 
the laudation of people he liked or cared to like. 
Among the former the two principal seem to have 
been Sir Epwarp Butwer Lytroy, Bart., and 
Mr. Avaric ArritaA Warts; and in neither case, 
perhaps, could Macrixn have given any distinct 
reason for his hostility. Such game once started, 
however, all and sundry joined in the pursuit, 
and even the grave CarLtyLe, who in general 
stood aloof, fired a shot at Sir Epwarp in his 
Sartor Resartus. Mr. Avaric Atrira Warts, 
the sentimental poet, whose affecting “ Old Arm- 
Chair” moved the stout Lancashire heart of Sir 
Rozert Peer, fared still worse; and the action 
which he brought successfully, after Macrisr’s 
portrait of him, with surreptitious pictures under 
his arm, hovers in the memory of literary scandal- 
mongers. Capricious in their likes and dislikes, 
the Fraserians were the steady friends of Mr. 
Harrison Arxswortn! ‘Tis said that their 
praises of him originated in a sportive suggestion 
of Locknart’s to try how far Fraser could gull 
the public by making a reputation where none 
was deserved. Thenceforth the mot dordre was 
to praise Harrison Ainsworth, and the Author 
of Rookwood found himself, nothing loth, a cele- 
brity! In a journal started jointly by Macrny 
and THackeray, the joke was kept up, and 
Arnsworth, by dint of hearing it, came to believe 
himself the equal of Sir Watrer Scorr, and far, 
very far, the superior of Butwer. Thus it is 
that reputations are made. 

Fraser, the bookseller, died in 1841, in con- 
sequence of GranTLEY Berxerey’s thrashing, 











and a coolness which had recently subsisted 
between him and Maarxn having thus sadly 
ended, the latter renewed his contributions to the 
magazine. But in another year the Doctor 
followed Fraser to the grave, dying at Walton- 
upon-Thames, with /Zomer on his pillow, and a 
Homeric Ballad freshly dictated from his lips. 
The magazine now passed into the hands of Mr. 
NickIssoN, FRAsER’s successor in the shop, and 
has languished ever since. Yet a few years 
before Fraser’s death, a “new contributor” of 
curious and peculiar merit had made his appear- 
ance in the person of TuackEeRay. ‘This nine- 
teenth century Frerprnc and Hocarrn rolled 
into one, and with something etherial in him, too, 
that neither Frerpine nor HoGarrn possessed. | 
was reputably and even opulently born, educated 
at Cambridge, and leaving it, lost his money in a 
way which gave him painful experience of cer- 
tain commercial mysteries of which many of his 
fictitious characters have a singularly accurate 
knowledge. A clever sketcher, by nature and 
practice, THackeray had for years a belief that 
he was meant to be an artist, and with this view 
he studied hard at home and abroad. Not 
altogether fruitless have his efforts in this depart- 
ment been, witness many a little drawing intro- | 
duced into his works; and those pictorial 
criticisms in Fraser on the annual exhibitions, | 
which sadly provoked the London artists. Among 
the most striking of his early contributions to | 
Fraser was the Yellow Plush Correspondence, which, 
as well as The Great Hoggarty Diamond, he has 
since republished. But it is not generally known | 
that a longish novel, the Luck of Barry Lyndon, | 
also printed in Fraser, is his. “Tis a poor novel, | 
which he has rightly deemed not worth repub- 
lishing. Let young novelists who do not come 
up to their ideal take courage by remembering 
TuHackeray’s failure. 

By 1847, most of the old “hands” had gradually 
dropped off from Fraser, and no new ones of mark, 
under Mr. Nicxisson’s management, had taken 
their place. The magazine was “toned down,” as 
the trade phrase is, and had come to be looked 
upon as a respectable but by no means remarkable 
publication. In 1847, it became the property of 
Mr. Parker, the well-known publisher in the | 
Strand, and for a short time, while in his hands, | 
it seemed likely to be the organ of the | 
“Christian Socialists,” with Maurice and | 
Kinestry at their head. It was now that 
Krinesiey began to publish in it his remarkable 
novel of Yeast; and is not his /Zypatia appearing 
in the Fraser of these months? But that sort of | 
thinking was presently abandoned, and the tone 
of the magazine adapted itself for a little to 
persons of the CoppEN and Bricut kidney. This, 
too, has been dropped, and the present tone is one 
of neutral and judicious dulness. Some pleasant 
zoological sketches by Mr. Broperir, the police 
magistrate, and some lively but vulgar ones, of 
American society, by a Mr. BrisTep, are the only 
other contributions that have of late years 
attracted any special notice to Fraser. The 
“coming magazine,” like the “coming man,” is 
more wished for than expected to arrive. 

Heropotvus Situ. 

















A LIFE-DRAMA. 


BY ALEXANDER SMITH. 
(Continued from page 144.) 
LADY. 

Did he love? 

WALTER. 
Ay ; and he suffer’d.—His was not that love 
That comes on men with their beards. His soul was rich ; 
And this his book unveils it, as the night 
Her panting wealth of stars. The world was cold, | 
And he went down like a lone ship at sea. 
And now the fame that scorn’d him while he liy'd 
Waits on him like a menial.—— 
When the dark dumb Earth 
Lay on her back and watch'd the shining stars, 
A Soul from its warm body shudder'd out 
To the dim air and trembled with the cold; 
Through the waste air it pass’d as swift and still 
As a dream passes through the lands of sleep, 
Till at the very gates of spirit-world 
*Twas asked by a most worn and earnest shape 
That seem’d to tremble on the coming word, 
About an orphan Poem, and if yet 
A Name was heard on earth. 


LADY. 

*Tis very sad, 
And doth remind me of an o'd, low strain 
I used to sing in lap of summer dead, 
When I was but a child, and when we play’d 
Like April sunbeams ’mong the meadow-flowers; 
Or romped i’ the dews with weak complaining lambs ; 
Or sat in circles on the primrose knolls, 
Striving with eager and palm-shaded eyes, 
*Mid shouts and silver laughs, who first should catch 
The lark, a singing speck, go up the blue. 





I'll sing it to thee; ‘tis a song of One— 
(An image slept within his soui’s caress, 
Like a sweet thought within a Poet’s heart 
Ere it is born in joy and golden words) — 
Of One whose naked soul stood clad in love, 
Like a pale martyr in his shirt of fire. 

I'll sing it to thee. 


In winter when the dismal rain 
Comes down in slanting lines, 

And Wind, that grand old harper, smote 
His thunder-harp of pines, 


A Poet sat in his antique room, 
His lamp the valley king’d, 

’Neath dry cru-ts of dead tongues he found 
Truth, fresh and golden-wing'd. 

When violets came and woods were green, 
And larks did skyward dart, ; 

A Love alit and white did sit 
Like an angel en his heart. 

From his heart he unclasp’d his love 
Amid the trembling trees, 

And sent it to the Lady Blanch 
On wingéd poesies, 

The Lady Blanch was saintly fair, 
Nor proud, but meek her look; 

In her,jhazel eyes her thoughts lay clear 
As pebbles in a brook. 

Her Father's veins ran noble blood, 
His hall rose mid the trees; 

Like a sunbeam she came and went 
’Mong the white cottages. 

The peasants thanked her with their tears, 
When food and clothes were given, — 

“ This is a joy,” the Lady said, 
“Saints cannot taste in Heaven !” 

They met—the Poet. teld his love, 
His hopes, despairs, his pains,— 

The Lady with her calm eyes mock’d 
The tumult in his veins. 

He pass’d away—a fierce song leapt 
From cloud of his despair, 

As lightning, like a bright, wild beast 
Leaps from its thunder-lair. 


He pour’d his frenzy forth in song,— 
Bright heir of tears and praises! 

Now resteth that unquiet heart 
Beneath the quict daisies. 





The world is old,—O! very old,— 
The wild winds weep and rave ; 
The world is old, and gray, and cold, 
Let it drop into its grave! 
Our ears, Sir Bookworm, hunger for thy song. 


WALTER. 
I have a strain of a departed bard ; 
One who was born too late into this world. 
A mighty day was past, and he saw nought 
But ebbing sunset and the rising stars,— 
Still o’er him rose those melancholy stars ! 
Unknown his childhood, save that he was born 
"Mong woodland waters full of silver breaks ; 
That he grew up ’mong primroses moon-pale 
In the hearts of purple hills; that he o’er-ran 
Green meadows golden in the level sun, 
A bright-hair'd child ; and that, when these he left 
To dwell within a monstrous city’s heart, 
The trees were gazing up into the sky, 
Their bare arms stretch’d in prayer for the snows. 
When first we met, his book was six months old, 
And eagerly his name was buzz’d abroad ; 
Praises fell thick on him. Men said, “ ‘This Dawn 
Will widen to a clear and boundless Day ; 
And when it ripens to a sumptuous west 
With a great sunset t’will be closed and crown'd.” 
Lady ! He was as far bove common men 
As a sun-steed, wild-eye’d and meteor-maned, 
Neighing the reeling stars, is "bove a hack 
With sluggish veins of mind. Move tremulous 
Than the soft star that in the azure East 
Trembles with pity o'er bright bleeding day, 
Was his frail soul; I dwe!t with him for years; 
I was to him but Labrador to Ind; % 
His pearls were plentier than my pebble stones. 
lie was the sun, I was that squab —the earth, 
And bask’d me in his light until he drew 
Flowers from my barren sides. O! he was rich, 
And I rejoiced upon his shore of pearls. 
A weak enamour’d sea. Once did he say, 
“My Friend! a Poet must ere long arise, 
And with a regal song sun-crown this age, 
As a saint’s head is wit'i a ha!o crown'd ;— 
One, who shall hallow Poetry to God 
And to its own high use, for Poetry is 
The grandest chariot wherein king-thoughts ride ;— 
One, who shall fervent grasp the sword of song 
As a stern swordsman grasps his keenest blad 
To find the quickest passage to the heart. 
A mighty Poet whom this age shal! choose 
To be its spokesman to all co:ning times. 
In the ripe, full-blown season of his soul, 
He shall go forward in his spirit’s strength, 
And grapple with the questions of all time, 

























And wring from them their meanings. As King Saul 


Call'd up the buried prophet from his grave 

To speak his doom, so shall this Poet-king 

Call up the dead Past fro:a its awful grave 

To tell him of our future. As the air 

Doth sphere the world, so shall his heart of lovre— 
Loving mankind, not peoples. As the lake 
Reflects the flower, tree, rock, and bending heaven, 
Shall he reflect our great humanity ; 

And as the young Spring breaths with living breath 
On a dead branch, till it sprouts fro grantly 

Green leaves and suuny flowers, shall he breathe 1°f 
Through ev’ry theme he touch, making all Beauty 
And Poetry for ever like the stars.” 

His words set me on fire ; I cried aloud, 

Gods! what a portion to forerun this Soul.” 

He grasp’d my hand,—I look’d upon his face,— 

A thought struck all his bl od into his cheeks, 
Like a strong buffet. His great flashing eyes 
Burn'd on mine own. He sai, ‘ A grim old king 


(Lapy sings. 
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Whose blood leapt madly when the trumpets-bray’G | 
To joyous battle ’mid a storm of steeds, | 
Won a rich kingdom on a battle-day ; 
But in the sunset he was ebbing fast, 

Ring’d by his weeping lords, His left hand held 
His white steed, to the belly splash’d with blood, 
His right, his broken brand; and in his ear 
His old victorious banners flap the winds. 

He call’d his faithful herald to his side, — 

“Go! tell the dead Icome!” With a prond smile, 
The warrior with a stab let out his soul, 
Which fied and shriek’d through all the other world, | 
“Ye Dead! My master comes.” And there was pause | 
Till the great shade should enter. Like that herald, 
Walter, I'd rush across this waiting world 
And cry “Hecomes!” Lady, wilt hear the song ? 
[sings. 
In the street, the tide of being—how it surges, how it rolls. 
God! what base ignoble faces; God! what bodies wanting souls | 
Mid this stream of human being, bank’d by houses tall and 
grim, (dim, 
Pale I stand this shining morrow witha pant for woodlands 
To hear the soft and whispering rain, feel the dewy cool of 
leaves, thunder-eaves, 
Watch the lightnings dart like swallows round the brooding 
To lose the sense of whirling streets, ‘mong breezy crests of 
hills, [silver rills, 
Skies of larks, and hazy landscapes, with fine threads of 
Stand with forehead bathed in sunset on a mountain’s sum- 
mer crown, {down; 
And look up and watch the shadow of the great night coming 
The same life in my myriad veins, in leaves, in flowers, in 
cloudy cars, 
Blowing, underfcot, in clover; beating, overhead, in stars! 
Once 1 saw a blissful harvest-moon, but not through forest- 
leaves ; {sheaves ; 
Twas not whitening o’er a country, costly with the piled 
Rose not o’er the am'rous ocean, trembling round his happy 
is'es; {tiles. 
It came circling large and queenly o’er yon roof of smoky 
AndI sawit with such feeling, joy in blood, in heart, in br : 
I would give to call the affluence of that moment back again, 
Europe, with her cities, rivers, hills of prey, sheep-sprinkled 
downs, — {crowns, 
Ay, an hundred sheaves of sceptres! Ay, a planet's gather'd 
For with that resplendent harvest- moon, my inmost thoughts 
were shared 
By a bright and shining maiden, hazel-eyed and golden-hair’d; 
One blest hour we sat together in a lone and silent place, 
O’er us, starry tears were trembling on the mighty midnight’s 
face. {her head, 
Gradual crept my arm around her, 'gainst my shoulder came 
And I could but draw her closer while I tremulously said, 
‘* Passion as it runs grows purer, loses every tinge of clay, 
As from Dawn all red and turbid flows the white transparent 
Day, 
And in mingled lives of lovers, the array of human ills, 
Breaks their gentle course to music, as the stones break 
summer ril!s.” (cious thoughts as these, 
** You should give the world,” she murmur’d, ‘such deli- 
* They are fit to line portmanteaus ;” ‘* Nay,” she whisper’d, 
“* Memoriés.” 
And thereat she look’d upon me with a smile so full of grace, 
All my blood was in a moment glowing in my ardent face ! 
Half-blind, I look’d upward to the host of palpitating stars, 
’Gainst my sides my heart was leaping, like a lion ’gainst his 
bars, (mind, 
For a thought was born within me, and I said within my 
**T will risk all in this moment, I will either lose or find.” 
*Dost thou love me?” then I whisper’d; for a minute after this, 
I sat and trembled in great blackness—On my lips I felt a 





kiss; 
Than a roseleaf’s touch *twas lighter,—on her face her hands 
she prest, treast. 


And a heaven of tears and blushes was deep buried in my 
I could make her faith, my passion, a wide mark for scorn 
and sneers ; [ tears. 


SCIENCE. 


On the National Imp wrtance of Studying Abstract 
Science, with a view to the healthy Progress of 
Industry. Being an Introductory Lecture to 
the course of Chemistry; Session 1851-52, at 
the Government School of Mines. By Lyon 
Prayrair, C.B., F.R.S., &e. H.M. Stationery 
Office. 

On the Chemical Principles involved in the Manu- 
Jactures of the Exhibition, as indicating the 
necessity of Industrial Instruction. Being Lec- 
ture V. delivered before the Society of Arts, 
by Lyon Puiayrarr, C.B., F.R.S., &c. David 
Bogue, Fleet-street. 

On Certain Applications of Chemistry to the Indus- 
trial Arts. A Lecture delivered at the Royal 
Institution of Great Britain, February 27, 1852. 
By Lyon Prayram, C.B., F.R.S., &e. 

(Continued from page 176.) 


By these Lectures, Dr. Prayrarr forbids us to 
rank him either with that numerous class, the 
objectors, or with that happily limited one, the 
keen and unsparing demonstrators ot the peccant 
parts of our body politic, who pride themselves 
on the sorry talent of exposing, in their most 
hideous aspect, the neglected and festering sores 
of the state and of the people—men who, in the 
yretched conceit of their own fruitless skill. shout, 


I could laugh a hollow laughter but for these hot bursting | 
In the strong hand of my frenzy, laws and statutes snapt | 
like reeds, {creeds ; | 
And furious as a wounded bull I raged and tore at all the 
I rush'd into the desert, where I stood with hopeless eyes, | 
Glaring on vast desolations, barren sands and empty skies! | 
Soon a trembling naked figure to the earth my face was bow’d, | 
For the curse of God gloom’d o’er me like a bursting thunder- 
cloud. {my grief, 


| Roll’d away that fearful darkness, past my weakness, past 


Wash'd with bitter tears I sat full in the sunshine of belief. 
Weary eyes are looking east-ward, whence the golden sun up 
springs, (wings, 


| Cry the young and fervid spirits, clad with ardour as with 
‘* Life and Soul make wretched jangling, they should mingle | 


to one Sire 


| As the lovely voices mingle in a holy temple choir. 


O! those souls of ours, my brothers! prison’d now in mortal 
bars, (the stars. 
Have been rich'd by growth and travel, by the round of all 
Soul, alas! is unregarded ; Brothers! it is closely shut, 
All unknown as royal Alfred, in the Saxon neatherd’s hut 
In the dark house of the body, cooking victuals, lighting fires, 
Swelters on the starry stranger, to our Nature’s base desires. 
From its lips is’t any marvel, that no revelations come ? | 
We have wrong’d it ; we do wrong it—’tis majestically dumb! 
God! our souls are apron’d waiters! God, our souls are hired 
slaves, (graves. 
Let us hide from Life, my Brothers! let us hide us in our 
O! why stain your holy childhoods? Why sell all for drinks 
and meats ? {streets, 
Why degrade, like those old mansions, standing in our pauper 
Lodgings once of kings and nobles, silken stirs and trumpet’s 
din, {and of sin?” 
Now, where crouch ’mong rags and fever, shapes of squalor 
Like a mist this wail surrounds me; Brothers, hush! the 
Lord Christ’s hands [lands. 
Ev'n now are stretch’d in blessing o’er the sea and o'er the 
Sit not like a mourner, Brother ! by the grave of that dear Past, 
Throw the Present! ’tis thy servant only when ’tis overcast— 
Give battle to the leaguéd world, if thou’rt worthy, truly brave, 
Thou shalt make the hardest circumstance a helper ora slave, 
As when thunder wraps the setting sun, it struggles, glows 
with ire, {of fire, 
tifts the gloom with golden furrows, with an hundred bursts 
Melts the black and thund'rous masses to a sphere of rosy 
light, (night. 
Then on edge of glowing heaven smiles in triumph on the 
Lo! the song of Earth—a maniac’s on a black and dreary 
road— {ode— 
Rises up, and swells, and grandeurs, to the loud triumphal 
Earth casts off a slough of darkness, an eclipse of hell and sin, 
In each cycle of her being, as an adder casts her skin ; 
Lo! I see long blissful ages, when these mammon days are 
done, 
Stretching like a gulden ev’ning forward to the setting sun. 
He sat one winter ‘neath a linden tree 
In my bare orchard: “ See, my friend,” he said, 
“The stars among the branches hang like fruit, 
So, hopes were thick within me. When I'm gone 
The world will like a valuator sit 
Upon my soul, and say ‘I was a cloud 
That caught its glory from a sunken sun, 
And gradual burnt unto its native gray.’”’ 
On an October eve, *twas his last wish 
To see again the mists and golden woods ; 
Upon his death-bed he was lifted up, 
The slumberous sun within the lazy west 
With their last gladness fill’d his dying eyes. 
No sooner was he hence than critic-worms 
Were swarming on the body of his fame, 
And thus they judged the dead. ‘ This Poet was 
An April tree whose vermeil-loaded boughs 
Promised to Autumn apples juiced and red, 
But never came to fruit.” “ He is to us 
But a rich odour,—a faint music-swell.” 


LISH 


** Fools—Knaves—mend ye! mend ye!” but are 
neither able nor willing to ‘move the burdens 
with one of their fingers.’ On the contrary, 
this teacher displays the skill of an accomplished 
physician, not only in ascertaining the nature and 
extent of the malady, but in the far more difficult 
task of pointing out the means and remedy for 
restoring the crippled and decaying body to its 
pristine health and vigour. 

These warnings would have been uttered in 
vain, had not this thinker pointed out to us a 
path, by which we may hope to escape these 
many and great dangers; nor does the mis- 
sionary tread here with faultering and uncertain 
steps; but with a force and clearness equal to the 
occasion, does he convince us, that by fostering 
the pursuit of abstract science, by extending the 
basis of our system of education in every class of 
life, and by teaching the practical man the causes 
and laws involved in his industrial pursuits, we 
may avert the omens, and enable this country to 
regain and maintain its wonted superiority as a 
manufacturing nation. 

If England keep pace with other countries as a 
manufacturing nation, it must be by her sons of in- 
dustry becoming humble disciples of science. At 
present her reliance in the “ practical” or common 
sense of her population is the sunken rock directly in 
the course both of her agriculture and manufactories.” 
“Practice and Science must now join together in a 





‘* Poet he was not in the larger sense ; 
He could write pearls, but he could never write 
A Poem round and perfect as a star.” 
“ Politic i'faith. His most judicions act 
Was dying when he did; the next five years 
Had finger’d all the fine dust from his wings, 
And left him poor as we. He died—’twas shrewd ! 
And came with all his youth and unblown hopes 
On the world’s heart, and robbed it of its tears.” 

LADY. 
Would’st thou, too, be a poet ? 

WALTER. 
Lady ! ay! 

A passion has grown up to be a thing, 
Ruling my being with as fierce a sway 
As the mad sun the prostrate desert sands, 
And it is that. 


LADY. 

Hast some great cherish’d theme? 
WALTER. 

Lovely in God's eyes, where, in barren space, 
Like a rich jewel hangs his universe, 
Unwrinkled as a @ew-drop, and as fair. 
In my poor eyes, my loved and chosen theme 
Is lovely as the universe in His. 

LADY. 
Wilt write of some young wanton of an isle 
Whose beauty so enamour’d hath the sea, 
It clasps it ever in its summer arms 
And wastes itself away on it in kisses ? 
Or the hot Indes on whose teeming plains 
The seasons four knit in one flowery band 
Are dancing ever? Or some older realm ? 


WALTER. 
I will begin in the oldest; Far in God, 
When all the ages, and all suns, aid worlds, 
And souls of men and angels, lay in Him 
Like unborn forests in an acorn cup. 


LADY. 
And how wilt thou begin it ? 
WALTER. 
With old words ! 
With the soliloquy with which God broke 
The silence of the dead eternities, 
At which most ancient words, O beautiful ! 
With showery tresses like a child from sleep, 
Uprose the splendid-moon'd and jewelled night, — 
The loveliest born of God. 
LADY. 
Then your first chorus 
Must be the shoutings of the morning stars! 
What martial music is to marching men 
Should Song be to Humanity. In Song 
The infant ages born and swathéd are. 
A beauteous menial to our wants divine, 
A shape celestial tending the dark earth, 
With light and silver service like the moon, 
Is Poesy ; ever remember this— 
How wilt thou end it? 
WALTER. 
With God and Silence! 
When this great universe subsides in God, 
Ey’n as a moment’s foam subsides again 
Upon the wave that bears it. 
LADY. 
Why, thy plan 
Is wide and daring as a comet’s spoom ! 
And doubtless t’will contain the tale of earth 
By way of episode or anecdote. 
This precious world which one pale marréd face 
Dropt tears upon. This base and beggar world 
To your rich soul! O! Mare Anthony, 
With a fine scorn did toss your world away 
For Cleopatra's lips !—so rich, so poor.— 


LITERATURE. 


solemn union, or the former will soon emigrate to other 
lands. The time is past when practice can go on in the 
blind and vain confidence of a shallow empiricism, 
severed from science like a tree from its roots.” 

The rudest sailor may steer his ship in the direction 
of a landmark, but without compass and sextant he 
dare not traverse the expanse of ocean. Ignorance may 
walk in the path dimly lighted by advancing knowledge, 
but she stands in dismay when science passes her, and 
she is unable to follow, like the foolish virgin having 
no oil in her lamp. Depend upon it, an empirical 
knowledge of practice is not the way now to succeed 
in the struggle of individuals, nor in the struggle of 
nations. Intellect is on the stretch to advance, and 
that nation which holds not by it will soon be left 
behind. For a long time practice, standing still in the 
pride of empiricism, and in ungrateful forgetfulness of 
what science had done in its development, reared upon 
its portal the false and vulgar adage: “ An ounce of 
practice is worth a ton of theory.” This wretched in- 
scription acted like the Gorgon’s head, and turned to 
stone the aspirations of science. Believe it not; for a 
grain of theory, if that be an expression for science, 
will, when planted, like the mustard seed of scripture, 
grow and wax into the greatest of trees. The pressure 
and difficulties of the age, and the rapid advancement 
of intellect among continental nations, have been the 
Perseus to cut off this Medusa’s head from the industry 
of England, and to fix it on the shield of Minerva, who 
turns to stone such as still believe that science should 
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be ignored by practice; but reversing that shield, wisely 
conducts those who would go further under her gui- 
dance. It is now rare to find men who openly avow, 
although they actually entertain, a belief in the neces- 
sary antagonism of theory and practice. Theory is in 
fact the rule, and practice its example. 

This is well and wisely said. Practice and 
Science must no longer be disunited ; not that the 


Winged Steed is to be chained to the ponderous | 


car of Industry, but rather to direct its route, 
marshal the way, and lend his celestial fire and 
energy, where the ruts, holes and stony places of 
the road would prove insuperable obstacles to the 
further progress of horses of mere mortal mould. 
It is the Manufacturer and the Workman who 
must be raised in the intellectual scale, not the 
man of science who is to aim at their objects, 
and injure both them and himself in the incon- 
gruous attempt. The true and devoted disciple 
of Science is the Anchorite of the present age; he 
must take upon himself the voluntary vows of 
poverty and even of celibacy, and beware of their 
infraction and its punishment; for if, yielding to 
an ignoble greed of wealth, or driven by the 
necessities of a family to quit his calm and con- 
templative sphere, and to step down to the arena 
of commerce, shrinking from and unpractised in 
the use of the weapons there wielded by the com- 
batants, few are the instances but in which he 
has been rapidly vanquished, and degraded to 
the chain and the oar for the remainder of his 
life, with all his once high and noble aspirations 
quenched in the bitter waters of the daily struggle 
for bread. In the world, not of the world, his 
mission is to acquire and to impart knowledge; 
to note, gather up, investigate, explain, and apply 
the laws which govern Matter, but let him be 
careful how he seeks to confine that knowledge 
to himself, and to make it conduce but to his 
own personal interests and advantage. 

It is not to make manufacturers of scientific 
men, but to impart the elements, and in each 
man’s special department, the details of scientific 
truths, that is advocated in these discourses of 
Dr. PLayratr; and by superadding systematic to 
empirical knowledge, so to raise the standard of 


intelligence amongst all engaged in the arts of | 
civilized life, that they shall not only cease to | 


gloat over and jeer at the failures of scientific 
men in their attempts at the improvement of 
various economic processes—failures oftimes pro- 
ceeding from the requisite technical information 


being withheld from the experimenter—-but shall | 


be enabled to think out for themselves less expen- 
sive and more rapid means of carrying on their 
trades, as well as to guard themselves against the 
adoption of any of the numerous schemes of the 
inventive and fertile brains of the half-instructed 


men, whose names form so large a proportion of | 


those which figure in the monthly list of patents, 
schemes so frequently founded on false data, 
opposed to natural laws, and consequently certain 


to fail; and also to protect themselves against the | 


adventurers who swarm in our mining districts, 
by whom many fair hopes, and many a goodly 
fortune have been wrecked. It is to protect the 
manufacturing and agricultural interests of this 
country against the consequences of their own 
supineness, their own ignorance, and their stolid 
reliance on “practice” as their only guide, and 
the cheapness and abundance of the raw material 


as their sole support, that Dr. Prayrarr and those | 


who act and think with him, now lift up their 
voices, we trust not, Cassandra-like, in vain. 
This blot in our social interests is hit; let those 
who have the influence and the power, see that it 
is expunged; and as a means to effect this object, 
we are certain that the surplus money arising from 


the vanished spectacle of last year, cannot be better | 


employed, than as the nucleus of the necessary 
funds, for the promotion and diffusion of syste- 
matic scientific education throughout the length 
and breadth of the land. A well devised scheme 
to carry into effect this object, would command 
the assent and support of the educated and think- 
ing portion of the community, and would be a far 
more legitimate application of the surplus than 
the frittering of it away in winter gardens, or such 
like places of resort, productive, perhaps, of 
amusement, but assuredly of but little instruction.* 











* A pamphlet under the title of Notes on the Organization 
of an Industrial College for Artizans, by T. Twining, jun., is 
the first attempt we have seen to grapple with this want, and 
therefore deserves commendation. Without giving an opinion 
on Mr. Twining’s scheme, we would observe that a student's 
fee of 50/. per annum, is better adapted to the master than 


to the workman, and that a system whereiz the labour of the | 


student shall be deemed a sufficient payment for instruction, 
board, and residence, is essential to the success of any plan. 
This pamphlet ismarked “for private circulation,” — why, we 





The time has now come for action, and we speak captivated the imaginations of many, who would 
confidently when we say, that something effective | have shrunk from their enunciation, had their 
will be done to raise the standard of industrial | striking verities been conveyed in the bald and 
intelligence. Men, like the lecturer and his com- | lifeless style which is still the opprobrium of our 
| peers, possessing as they do facilities for carrying | scientific literature. 
out their views so frequently denied to others, are 
_ a to draw back their hands from the = 
plough; joining the enthusiasm of conviction, 
with steadiness of purpose, and supported by the HISTORY. 
| sympathy and encouragement of the highest and | Men and Women of France during the last Century. 
worthiest of the land, they will not fail; and none | 3 vols. London: Bentley. 1852. P 
of this phalanx, we opine, will strive and battle | p 
more manfully to defeat his own prophecy than | : : 
the gentleman whose addresses we are considering. UUR last notice contained a rapid sketch of some 











(Continued from page 176.) 


head of this notice, with these ominous words,— | French literature. We now turn to the sons and 
daughters of Art, the denizens of the studio, and 

| the stage, those who wielded the palette, trod the 
buskin, and bounded in the dancing shoe; and, 
lastly, to that wild garland of beautiful women 
who enslaved the great ones of France, as Her- 
There is one position advocated by the lecturer, | CULES was bound by the chains of Ompuae. 
on which we must join issue with him, viz., the |The fashions of men seem to move round in circles, 
importance of a classical education of the upper | and that which is in vogue now, was an established 
and middle classes, to the well-being of the State. | thing in the eighteenth century: great painters 
Now, although he ventures not “to deny the | gave their services to the Opera. In these days 
immense importance of a knowledge of classical | it seems like a desecration to find such men as 
literature to education generally,” yet he evidently | Sranrieip, Greaves, and Bevervey, painting 
entertains but a mean opinion of its value; and | for the theatre, but Boucuer, and Cart Vanioo 
on this point we should have been glad to perceive | did so before them. The former was a genius 
| a more guarded expression of his views than runs | run to riot; he was one of that brilliant circle of 
throughout these lectures. Had he kept in mind , wits who lounged behind the scenes of the Opera 
his own observation when speaking of the series , and went by the name of “Ces Messieurs.” The 
of lectures delivered before the Society of Arts, ornaments of this celebrated clique were the Coun7 
‘We are wisely instructed to confine our atten- bE Carius, DvccLos, Pont pE Vere, MavREPAs, 
tion to the branch of knowledge most familiar to| Moncrir, Vorsenon and Crepi.ton tHe Gay; 
us,” Dr. PLaYFAIR would have either avoided this | some ef them were witty and some were foolish, 
subject, or would have spoken less disparagingly the latter borrowing reflected lustre from the 
of a mode of education which produces the sound | former; they met every evening, caroused and 
and strong thinkers, the close and brilliant talked scandal, told good stories, and intrigued 
reasoners, and the thoughtful, solid, and at the with the figurantes of the Opera. They thought 
same time, graceful minds which occupy and | that none were like unto them, and formed them- 
adorn the chiefest station in nearly every civilized | selves into a self-elected Areopagus of taste, of 
state: a system of education to which he himself learning, and of wit, from which there was n 
pays involuntary homage, by his frequent em- appeal. These feeble follies, yet more feebly 


As surely as darkness follows the setting of the sun, 
so surely will England recede as a inanufacturing nation, 
unless her industrial population become much more 
conversant with science than they now are. 

















ployment of mythological metaphor. imitated in the present day, were ily frowned 
We attribute no special virtue to Greek and down by D’ALEemberr?, who cailed their meetings 

Latin as taught in most of our schools, to be “a drunken surfeit rather than a gay debauch of 

again forgotten by the great majority of the wit.” 

learners, no magic charm to a knowledge of th These happy fellows seem to have been fortu- 


T 


exact meaning of a Greek particle, nor do we , nate in their amours, and Borcnenr above all. 
possess any superstitious reverence for “longs” There is an amusing story of 2 countess who 
and “shorts: ” but we entertain a strong opinion, | disguised herself and came to him as a model at 
an opinion we will venture to assert held by the the rate of a crown an hour. Bovcenrr had a 
great majority of educated men, that the study mannerism, not stiff, as mos erisms are, but 
of the Classics is the best basis for education the | frolicsome and gay. His studio was a boudoir, 
wit of man has yet devised; necessitating as it haunted by the actresses. His pictures were in 
does, close application and exact and minute vogue, and immense prices were paid for them. 
| study; in short, hard mental work; and thus | The Empress of Russia purchased two of his best, 
forms the system of mental discipline best fitted 7/e Aurora and Thetis, for thirty thousand livres. 
for the fickle and wandering nature of the un- | Alas, for human glory! not a single stroke of his 
trained and youthful mind. We do not believe pencil is to be found through all the long galleries 
that “classical literature and exact science are of the Louvre. 
wholly antithetic,” but hold, on the contrary, Turn from this opulent success to contemplate 
that where both are cultivated to the neglect and | Lantana, a landscape painter after CLaupr. He 
| exclusion of neither, that there will success crown | once had a hundred crowns paid to him for a 
| both Arts and Arms, and that the race which | picture, but the possession of so much money 
excels in this joint development of its real and made him perfectly miserable, and it was only 
imaginative capacities, will also excel in the when the money had all been spent at the wine- 
struggle of nations, and acquire and maintain | shop that he regained the jovial, dreamy wretched- 
the dominion and superiority which that know- | ness to which he was habituated. 
| ledge, which is power, invariably confers on those The Muses are hard task-mistresses; their paths 
who “seek diligently till they find it.” are flowery, but the hedges are thickly sprent 
Save in this instance, we have confined our With thorns. Crepitton Tue Tracic, the suc- 
remarks to the main object and drift of these cessor of CorNneILie, the author of Aftrée and 
lectures, in the hope that, by bringing this matter | hadamiste, found himself at the close of life, 
before our readers, it may gain the countenance , alone in the world, his wife dead, his pride 
and support of an influential body, the members alienating him from his friends. His son, Cre- 
| of which are scattered throughout the country, | BILLON THE Gay, came once a week to smoke a 
and thus do our part to leaven public opinion on | pipe with him. 
this important subject, and to strengthen the He retired to the Marais, Rue des Douze-Portes, 
hands ot those who are actively striving to effect taking with him only a poor bed, a table, two chairs, 
this excellent purpose; we have, therefore, been | and an arm-chair, “ in case an honest man should come 
compelled to pass over the numerous pleasing and to see me.” 
apposite illustrations the lecturer cited in support 
of his proposition, of the importance and adyan- 
tages of scientific pursuits to the well-being and 
advancement of a nation, as well as the graceful 
and happy metaphors, and the ornate diction 
which characterize these compositions, recalling 
to our recollection, the simpler it is true, but the 
elegant and descriptive language of Davy, who, 
clothing the exact and recondite truths of ab- 
stract science in a rich mantle of poetic imagery, 
shed a charm and a brilliancy over them, and thus 





Creditors came “ buzzing about his ears like a 
swarm of wasps.” By the way, what an old 
fashion this is to regard the unhappy tradesmen 
who have the misfortune to get a literary gentle- 
man upon the wrong side of their books in the 
light of evil spirits persecuting the angels of 
light. 

CREBILLON THE Gay, the author of the Sofa, 
| Tanzai, Les Eyarements du Cur ct de U Esprit, had 

a much easier time of it than his father. “ Laugh 
___ | and grow fat” is the proverb, and if the converse 
cannot conceive. A tour, a volume of poetry, and the like, are | be true, tragedy and leanness go hand in hand. It 
privileged, if the author so cho se, but net publications of was a romantic young English /elle who spread 


| this nature. When a man prints his ideas on such subjects, ype pag “ey ap ee é 
it is to all intents and purpcses, a pudlicotion, and as such we the c ushions for CreBILLON THE Gay; but let 
invariably treat it. him tell his own story. 





when he terminated the one which stands at the of the most remarkable men in the Augustan age of 
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THE CRITIC, 


[Aprit 15, 








It was in 1740. One day in the afternoon I was 
engaged in literary labour, when my valet informed me 
that a lady, closely veiled, wished to see me. I went 
to meet her with a kind of presentiment. “Mon Dieu! 
sir,” she said to me, when seated on the sofa of my little 
salon, “ nothing can be more simple; I have come from 
London to offer you my hand.” 

Of course, nothing could be “more simple.” 
Miss Starrorp—she was the daughter of Lord 
Srarrorp—had read Les Eyarements du Caur et 
de Esprit, found it “a delicious little book,” and 
set off at once, vid Dover and Calais, to propose 
in due form for the hand of its author. They 
were married in six weeks, Lord Srarrorp 
with difficulty consenting. The marriage was 
happy for a time; but one morning Madame took 
it into her romantic head that Monsieur had 
fallen desperately in love with Madame De 
Pompapour, and left him as suddenly as she 
came, taking their son with her. CRrEBILLON 
never saw her again. 

One more author and we have done, with the 
fraternity. Jean Vapi, the Epic-tragic-poissardi- 
heroic-comic, poet of the Halle, the Tommy Little | 
of the Fishwomen. Vap& was celebrated for 
nothing besides talking slang; and yet such was 
the vicious condition of Parisian society in those 
days that he was received into the salons with | 
open arms, and found a beautiful Baroness to fall | 
in love with him. Vap¥ was secretary to the 
Duc pv’AcEnois, that is to say, he received | 
2,500 franes per annum to follow the Duke about, 
and make him laugh. He was a professor in 
scurrility, and gained that sort of homage uni- 
versally accorded by society to the proficients of 
that style. He wrote parodies and low comedies 
for the Theatre, and left behind him a collection 
of songs, tales, and fables, very licentious for the | 
most part, but destitute of fancy and talent. | 
Among the songs his Awmp/iqgouris, or nonsense 
verses, are somewhat humorous, but his Poem of 
The Broken Pipe is a wretched production, of 
which it is impossible to qucte four lines without | 
offending the ear. 

There is one day, however, in the year when Vadé | 
is a national poet—a sad day for French genius— 
Shrove Tuesday, Mardi Gras. Yes! Vadé has sketched 
with a bold hand the characteristics of that coarse 
muse, who, with her arms a kimbo, her eyes on fire, 
her neck bare, throws at the excited crowd, from the | 
top of her masquerade car, her drunken and insolent 
jests. 

Mdlle. Camarco was in real truth the first | 
danseuse that the world ever saw, as we under- 
stand danseuses, for, before her time, the corps du 
ballet wore long petticoats. Camarco dethroned 
TERPSICHORE, and was crowned the ‘Queen of the 
Opera, absolute queen, whose power was un- 
limited,” for she invented short petticoats: —“A 
useful invention,” says Grimm, “which puts the 
amateur in the way of forming an intelligent 
judgment of a dancing-girl.”. From this moment 
Camarco was all the rage, the gallant poets of 
the age swore by Camarco, drank by Camargo, 
sang by Camarao, and the love sonnets of Vor- 
TAIRE and his brilliant contemporaries were not | 
easily forgotten. When she danced in England, 
ALBERIC Seconp tells us that gold and bank | 
notes were showered upon the stage in lieu of | 
flowers. Now a-days the Jupiters of the age 
shower gold upon their Danies rather behind than 
before the curtain. 

But the glory of the stage is the most fitful 
aureole of all, in a few short years Camarco 
found herself old, neglected of her lovers, totally 
forgotten, living in an old house in the Rue du 
Louvre, where she mourned at leisure over the 
memory of her conquests, like an old beau who 
passes his time in sniffing at the dried bouquets | 
he has preserved with religious care, the spoils of 
his youthful triumphs. Gurmarp was reigning 
in her stead, and at the opera one goddess deposes 
another,—the public heart is an empire not ex- 
tensive enough to receive two tyrants at a time. 
GvuIMARD was a prodigal, scores of Marquises 
were ruined by her, and one farmer of revenue, 
and a farmer of the revenue was as rich as a 
hundred Marquises; even a Bishop is to be found | 
among the list of her lovers. 








She said, one evening at the opera: “If I only had a | 
hundred thousand livres to-morrow!” The next day | 
a magnificent carriage, drawn by four horses, stops at | 
her hotel; an unknown personage presents himself before | 
the sovereign. ‘Mademoiselle, the hundred thousand 
livres are there in my carriage; there are, besides, 
thirty thousan! livres for emergencies.” “ Very good, 
my lord,” exclaimed Mademoiselle Guimard, “I have 
no horses—drive yours into my stables!” 


| by Mdlle. Txeventry, who died a few months 


| ninety-two. She died worth millions, and al- 


| gancies of life. 


| youthful days she was celebrated for her beauty, 


Imagine the sovereignty of these dancers: 


A few days after, she condescended to dance a little 
ballet before the King. The King offered her a pension 
of fifteen hundred livres: “I accept,” said she, “on 
account of the hand it comes from; for,” she added, as 
she departed from the King, “ it is a drop of water in 
the sea; it is hardly enough to pay the candle-snuffer 
at my theatre !” 


Much of this money was spent in suppers, for 
which Guimarp was celebrated. 

She gave three a week, the first composed of 
the greatest Lords of the Court; the second of 


the poets, artists and savants, and the third was | 
rather an orgie than a supper, composed of | 


people of every quality. But yet there were 
some redeeming points; something to ennoble 
her pirouettes. With all her faults Guimarp was 
charitable. “It is not yet the penitent Mag- 
dalen,” said a celebrated preacher, “ but it is even 
now the charitable Magdalen.” 

During the severe cold of 1768, she took some money 
without counting it—nearly 8000 francs; she set out 
all alone, without saying anything to any one, mounted 
into the garrets in her neighbourhood, found out all 
those who were suffering from the rigour of the season, 
and gave to every destitute family bread enough to live 
on for a year. 

Contrast this with the reputation left behind 


back near Fontainbleau at the advanced age of 


though her extravagance had ruined the fortunes 
of many, with her own she was a miser. She 
gave nothing during her life and nothing after 
her death, for, as if the idea of bestowing so much 
money was too painful to contemplate, she never 
made her will, and as she had no more relations 
than she had friends, the entire of her fortune 
reverted to the state. ‘To be sure,” says the 





author, “the state is the chief pauper in the 
kingdom.” 

In no country in the world has the female sex 
exercised so great a social influence as in France, 
and it was during the reign of the fourteenth, 
fifteenth and sixteenth Louis that this influence 
was more particularly dominant. During their 
reigns it was openly and unblushingly exercised 
without the slightest attempt at concealment. 
The royal mistresses and fair intrigantes of the 
court mancuvred and finessed with as much 
cold-blooded self-possession as if they had been 
conducting the etiquette of a ball instead of 
swaying the destinies of a nation. Honours, 
rewards, dignities and punishments were distri- 
buted with a caprice truly feminine, and often- 
times did the life and liberty of a brave man 
depend upon the vapours of a prostitute. During 
the iron rule of Napo.reon these unhealthy 
influences were utterly and entirely crushed, or if 
exercised at all it was only in that indirect man- 
ner by which women must always cause their 
power to be felt; the Emperor, with a subtle 
policy, that never can be sufficiently ad- 
mired, directed the superabundant zeal of the 
fair ones of France into the more natural chan- 
nels of dress, amusements and the lighter ele- 


Of all the mistresses to whom the Kings of 
France were pleased to surrender their royal 
prerogatives, none appear to have been so tho- 
roughly devoid of heart as JEANEE-ANTOINETTE 
p’ErorLes, Marquise DE Pompapour. The gentle 
sympathies, nay even the vulgar passions of her 
sex appear, in this woman, to have been abso- 
lutely overborne by the prevailing influence of a 
cold calculating ambition. Who her father really 
was appears to be involved in the doubt so 
common upon that point in France; suffice it to 
say that she was adopted by the farmer-general 
LENORMANT DE TOURNEHEIM. From her most 


FonTINELLE, VOLTAIRE, Ductos and CREBILLON, 
frequent guests at the hotel of the farmer-general, 
went about everywhere talking of her beauty and 
her grace. The farmer-general married her to 
his nephew, LeNorMANT D’EToILEs, who was 
desperately enamoured of her, a passion which 
she did not reciprocate in the least, for her 
thoughts were even then fixed upon higher game: 
her mother had told her that a king alone was 
worthy of her, and at the altar she swore eternal 
fidelity to her husband, provided the king did not 
make love to her. To realize this very desirable 
reservation no artifices were left untried by 





Madame b’ErorLes; when Louis XV. was hunt- 

ing in the forest of Sénart, she persuaded her | 
husband to take a chateau in the forest, and took | 
every opportunity of throwing herself in the way | 


of the royal hunter. “At one time,” says 
SovLavie, “ dressed in an azure robe, seated in a 
rose-coloured phzton;” at another, dressed in “a 
rose colour, in an azure pheton.” But with all 
her real and artificial charms she could then 
obtain nothing from the king but a careless, 
passing glance. At last, however, in December 
1744, a masked ball was given at the Hotel de 
Ville, and Madame p’Eto1xzs obtained the oppor- 
tunity she had so long laboured after, she spoke 
to the king, and in a month afterwards she was 
royally seated upon the pseudo-throne at Ver- 
sailles, vacant by the recent death of Madame 
DE Cuatrau Roux. The news of this happy 
event found her mother upon her death-bed. “I 
die content,” said she, “I have nothing more to 
desire.” When her husband heard of it he fell 
into a profound grief, and wrote her a letter 
beseeching her to return to him for the sake of 
their little daughter; to this letter no answer was 
returned; he wrote again and received an order 
to betake himself to Vaucluse. This probably 
was a polite way of telling him to go to Jericho; 
but a few years later we find this inconsolable 
husband seeking and finding consolation in the 
position of farmer-general, with an income of four 
hundred thousand livres; the inconstancy of his 
wife was, moreover, more than compensated by 
the smiles of Mdlle. Rems, a danseuse at the 
opera,—so short a step is it from the pathetic to 
the bathetic. 

It is well-known that Loris XV. passed a life 
of continued ennui, and the tactics of Madame 
DE Pompapour to preserve her influence over 
that inconstant heart, were to offer him an endless 
variety of pleasures. 

Twenty times a-day she changed her dress, her en- 
ticements, her manners, passing from gaiety to melan- 
choly, accompanying a sally of wit with a tender 
expression; as sweet a songstress as a siren, and as light 
as a bird, she contrived a thousand graceful child-like 
delights. Her beauty, the brilliancy of which was mar- 
vellous, was a great aid to her in all her changes of 
character. She dressed with exquisite art. Among the 
twenty different costumes that she was the first to con- 
ceive, the Negligés a la Pompadour are the most fre- 
quently alluded to; dresses in the form of a Turkish 
vest, which show, with perfect grace, all the lines of the 
female bust. She frequently passed a whole morning 
over her toilet, in company with Louis XV., who gave 
her advice, in order to prolong this fairy occupation. 

But, in the establishment of the famous Pare- 
aux-Cerfs, is to be found the master-stroke of her 
heartless and unscrupulous policy. 














C 


At the time when the Marchioness used to disguise 
herself as a yeasant-girl, or a gardener’s wife, she lad 
built a very romantic hermitage in the park of Versailles, 
on the borders of a forest, on the road to St. Germains. 
Observed from the exterior, it was a retreat fitted in 
every respect for an anchoiite; but, as soon as the 
threshold was crossed, it was a little mansion, worthy of 
an old roué of the Regency. 


Upon the seductive attractions of this place, we 
shall forbear to descant, and they are too well 
known to need any painting from our pen. 
Trperivs, in the Island of Caprea, is the only 
historical parallel we can find for this pillow of 
Louis XV.’s debauchery. Madame pve Pompa- 
pour’s object was attained: 

She wished to reign, not over the heart of Louis XV., 
but over France—while he was reigning in the Pare- 
aux-Cerf, she was governing at Versailles. 

Oh! to reflect that the destinies of a mighty 
nation were confided to such hands as these. 
That France, that fair and noble empire, so preg- 
nant in resources, so rich in every blessing that 
nature can lavish upon a land, should have been 
impoverished to feed such bloodsuckers as this! 
That war should be made, principalities be- 
stowed, and honours conferred, by this heartless 
mistress—this unfaithful wife! “After me the 
Deluge!” was a saying of Madame pe Pompa- 
pour; and it was a deluge of blood, bearing down 
the noble structures of ages, sapped to their 
foundations by rats. 

And now the picture darkens. Hitherto we 
have had the comedy, now comes the tragedy of 
the melo-drame. Already there appear in the 
lowering horizon sinister and gloomy forms— 
dark, threatening faces. Mrraseavu is not far 
distant. Danron, Marat, and RosBeEsPierre, 
stretch back in long and frightful train behind 
him. The hour of the avenger is come. The 
Tyranny that squeezed out the sweat of the 
nation’s brow, to add a flavour to the dish of 
luxury, has had its day. The cup of iniquity is 
full to the brim. Away with your garlands oi 
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flowers, your gaudy draperies, and your deceitful 
smiles, ye polished comedians of life. The sword 
is sharpened, and the knife of the guillotine is 
loaded. The people, ever great in its agony, will 
arise and demand a terrible, though just retribu- 
tion. Let us drop the curtain. 

But one name there is, not frequently men- 
tioned in this book, but a name ever to be wedded 
with these times—the transition-spirit from the 
golden age to that of iron. A name that will be 
remembered when those of Pomrapour and 
Camarco have passed away —JEAN JACQUES 
Rousseau, Citizen of Geneva. 

Much has been written, and more said, con- 
cerning this remarkable man. Culpable he was, 
beyond a doubt, but, like an anchorite, his own 
hand inflicted his bitterest punishment. Like 
Simeon Srruites of old, he placed himself upon 
a pillar, and exposed himself to the howling blasts 
of enmity, the sneers and scoffs of the crowd, 
refusing the shelter that luxury so freely offered 
to him. 

The lessons to be drawn from a book of this 
description are numerous and valuable, but it will 
be read, for the most part, rather to gratify a 
morbid curiosity than for the purpose of evolving 
any distinct principles. History is the philosophy 
which is founded upon the principles which 
govern human action; and these collections of 
anecdote, if accurately compiled, furnish many 
premises to a science which must ever con- 
tinue to be empirical. It is to be regretted, 
however, that these anecdotes are not to be 
depended upon. A hasty expression in some 
familiar letter of the time, an anecdote invented 
for a joke, a foot-note at the bottom of a page, 
are often sufficient grounds whereon to build a 
structure of fiction. They must be taken, then, 
with a very great deal of salt, and the experience 
of the reader will alone enable him to distinguish 
the real from the fabulous, the exaggerated from 
the unadulterated truth. 

In conclusion, we should observe that it is very 
much to be regretted that the publishers have not 
intimated in the title-page that the work, in its 
English form, is merely a translation from 
Houssaye. The reader cannot proceed many 
pages without at once detecting the fact of its 
being a translation, and a very ordinary trans- 
lation too: but it would have been more honest to 
have confessed the fact. 








Allen's Battles of the British Navy. Vol. 1. London: 
Bohn. 

Tuts completes the new edition of Mr, ALLEN’s national 

work, which has been introduced into Mr. Bonn’s 

“Tilustrated Library.” It contains a multitude of 

portraits and diagrams, commencing with the year 

1800, and ending with 1840. 








THe second volume of LaMARtINe’s Tistory of the 
Restoration of Monarchy in France, has just issv~' 
from the press of VizereLtiy and Co. Wehaveal dy 
noticed it in the course of its publication in parts, as a 
very interesting, very graphic, very brilliant, but very 
careless compilation, such as from the peculiar genius 
of the author might have been anticipated. This 
translation is copyright, and, therefore, it is creditable 
to the enterprise of the publishers that they should have 
issued it at so low a price, that all may purchase as 
well as read it.——The first volume of a translation of 
Micnavn’s Ilistory of the Crusades, by Mr. W. 
Ronson, has just been published by Messrs. Rovr- 
LEDGE. It is one of those pictorial histories, first 
introduced in France, but lately become so popular in 
the kiterature of all the European nations, and of which 
MAcAvLay isthe exemplarin England. These delight- 
ful compositions endeavour to bring before the mind’s 
eye distinct pictures of the scenes they describe, and to 
give them life and truth by revivifying the personages 
who appear in them, making them act and talk as in 
life. Thus history becomes as interesting as romance, 
with the added charm of truth. This translation of 
one of the most famous histories of this class now before 
us is creditable to Mr. Ronson, and the price at which 
it is published will enable readers of all classes to 
enjoy it. 
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Life of Lord Jeffrey, with a Selection from his Cor- 
respondence. By Lord Cocxsury, one of the 
Judges of the Court of Session in Scotland. In 
2 volumes. Edinburgh: A. and C. Black, 
1852. 

(Continued from page 178.) 

Ix December, 1792, Jerrrey became a member 

of the Speculative Seciety—a literary and debating 

society in connection with the College of Edin- 


burgh, which still exists. Although three years 
only is the periow for regular attendance, he con- 
tinued to be a visitor for six or seven more, and 
during this period here got acquainted with many 
who became his closest friends, and whose names 
are now enrolled among the intellectually great 
of their country. Among them were WALTER 
Scorr, Lord Broucuam, Francis Horner, Joun 
ALLEN, and many other honoured and honourable 
names. It is easy to conceive the effect such 
society must have had in sharpening the wit of 


the young advocate, naturally so keenly and | 


brilliantly tempered. “On the 16th of December, 
1794, he was admitted to practise at the bar.” 
There never was a time since political supremacy 
ceased to be decided by force of arms, that party 
spirit ran higher in Scotland than at that time, 
and at the bar, it seems, it operated more severely 
even than in other professions. Lord CockBurn 
draws a graphic picture of those times, for which 
we must refer the reader to his own pages, as our 
narrow limits will not permit us to convey any 
idea of it here. We must also, for the same 
reason, deny ourselves the pleasure of doing more 
than alluding to his interesting sketches of some 
of the more noteworthy members of the Scottish 
bar at that period, and also of a few other eminent 
individuals. Whether by English or Scottish 
readers, this part of the volume will be greatly 
prized—to the last, as affording a picture of that 
society strongly and peculiarly national, of which | 
the remaining shadow is becoming yearly fainter, 
and to which assuredly, though recognising much 
good in the progressive change, a Scottish heart | 
must ever cling: to the first, as describing a | 
national character essentially different from their | 
own, and in itself highly marked and picturesque. 
JEFFREY’s early prospects at the bar were clouded | 
over by the political opinions he had embraced. | 
We are told that, in those days, “a youth ofa | 
Tory family who was discovered to have embraced 
the Whig poison, was looked upon as a lost son.” | 
But JeFrREY’s was too magnanimous a spirit to 
sacrifice a tittle of principle to mere personal 
interest. JEFFREY’s opinions were the result of 
earnest conviction, and, like all such opinions, 
could not be forfeited save at the sacrifice of self- 
respect—far dearer to such a man than wealth 
and success, and without which, even intel- 
lectually, nothing can be well done. Thus | 
JerFREY had nothing to depend upon but his | 
own talents and reputation. Besides, his manner 
was unpopular. “ People did not like his English, 
nor his style of smart, sarcastic disputation, nor 
his loquacity, nor what they supposed to be an 
air of affectation.” Accordingly, in the year | 
1800, after having been nearly six years prac- 
tising at the bar, we find he did not make above 
a hundred a year. His literary exercises were 
not, however, intermitted during all this period. 
The following letter is very characteristic of the 
mind of the writer, alike in its ambition and 
soundness of judgment: 





I should like, therefore, to be the rival of Smith and 
Hume, and there are some moments (after I have been | 
extravagantly praised, especially by those to whose 
censure I am more familiar,) when I fancy it possible 
that I shall one day arrive at such a distinction. But 
I could never convince myself that it was any part of 
my duty, or at all likely to increase the probability of 
this lofty distinction, for me to fix my hopes or my 
wishes upon it with an undeviating and immoveuble firm- 
ness. I donot think we can make occasions always 
for the display of our abilities, and if we do not unfit | 
ourselves for making use of them when they do come, 1 
think the less we feel at their delay, the happier we are 
likely to be. 


He had at one time some idea of settling in 
London “as a grub,” and accordingly obtained 
some introductions to newspaper editors; but 
this speculation having fortunately failed, he 
returned home to a more congenial sphere. 

His patience was now beginning to be well- 
nigh exhausted. He writes to his brother, “I 
sannot help looking upon a slow, philosophical 
starvation at the Scottish bar as a destiny not to 
be submitted to.” This was written in 1800. | 
Nevertheless, on the Ist of November, 1801, and | 
while no brighter prospects had yet dawned upon | 
him, JEFFREY was married to a lady whose sole 
fortune lay in her amiable and estimable endow- | 
ments. Miss CarnerRINE WILSON was a second | 
cousin of his own, and daughter of the Reverend | 
Dr. Witson, Professor of Church History at St. | 
Andrews. As he says himself of his marriage, | 
“It shows a reliance on Providence scarcely to | 
be equalled in this degenerate age, and indicates 





such resolutions of economy as would terrify any | 





' ~ 
less magnanimous adventurer.” His tirst home 
| was in Buccleuch Place, in the Old Towits 


honourable economy which always enabled him to 
practise great generosity. There is a sheet of paper 
containing an inventory, in his own handwriting, of 
every article of furniture that he went the length of 
getting, with the prices. His own study was only 
made comfortable at the cost of 7/. 18s.; the banqueting 
hall rose to 13/ 8s.; and the drawing-room actually 
amounted to 22/. 19s. 


| His domestic arrangements were set about with that 


In the third story of this house—Jerrrey’s 
house—which Sypyey Smirn exaggerates into 


| the eighth or ninth, was projected The Edinburgh 


Review. “One day,” says Mr. Smiru, “we 


| happened to meet in the eighth or ninth story or 


flat of a house in Buccleuch Place, the elevated 
residence of the then Mr. Jerrrey. I proposed 
that we should set up a review, and this was 
acceded to with acclamation. I was appointed 
editor, and remained long enough in Edinburgh 
to edit the first number of The Edinburgh Review.” 
It was to have appeared in June, 1802, but its 
publication was deferred until the October of the 
same year. Besides several other articles, it 
contained seven by Smiru, four by Horyer, four 
commonly ascribed to Lord BrovucHam, and five 
by Jerrrey. Lord Cockxnurn says: 

It is impossible for those who did not live at the 
time, and in the heart of the scene, to feel or almost to 
understand the impression made by the new luminary, 
or the anxieties with which its motions were observed. 


Some little time before the publication of the 
first number of The Edinburgh Review, JErFREY 
had written to his brother: 

Ihave completely abandoned the idea of taking any 
permanent share in it, and shall probably desert after 
fulfilling my engagements, which only extend to a cer- 
tain contribution for the first four numbers. I suspect 
that the work itself will not have a much longer life. I 
believe we shall come out in October, and have no sort 
of doubt of making a respectable appearance, though 
we may not perhaps either obtain popularity or deserve 
it. 

“Nobody who knew Jerrrey well,” says Lord 
Cockxury, “would have expected him to augur 
favourably of it, because favourable augury was 
rather rare with him.” And yet JEFrrREY pos- 


| sessed a cheerful disposition as well as a sound 


judgment. As he wrote on one occasion to 
Francis Horner,—“ I am very much in a state 
of despair, while I have scarcely any actual 
anxiety.” Where are we to seck for a solution of 
this seeming anomaly? Lord Cocksurn says, 
“he (JEFFREY) really believed that most grand 
projects fail.” It may, possibly, therefore, be 


| found in the fact that, while his imagination was 


fertile in suggesting causes of failure, which, to 
a sound judgment, appeared sufficient, he had so 
many proximate causes ot happiness in his cheer- 
ful temper, variety of employment, and with a 
circle of intellectual and moral sympathy, that 
the remote evil, however firmly credited by his 
understanding, was probably never realized to 


| his feelings. Moreover, a strong mind rarely 


allows itself to be made wretched by the pro- 
spect of misfortunes which cannot be averted by 
any efforts of its own. Uncomfortable while it 
has left anything undone that it might have done, 
in the consciousness that the contingent evil is 
not to be affected by its efforts, it can repose. 
The following is from the private journal of 
Horner, and exhibits his clear-sightedness, both 
with regard to his friend’s abilities, and the 
manner in which they would be appreciated by 
the public: 

Jeffrey will be the person who will derive the most 
honour from this publication, as his articles in this 
number are generally known, and are incomparably the 
best. Ihave received the greater pleasure from this 
circumstance, because the genius of that little man has 
remained almost unknown to all but his most intimate 
acquaintances. His manner is not at first pleasing. 
What is worst, it is of that cast which almost irresisti- 
bly impresses upon strangers the idea of levity and of 
superficial talents; yet there is not any man whose real 
character is so much the reverse, He has, indeed, a 
very sportive and playful fancy, but it is accompanied 
with an extensive and varied information; with a 
readiness of apprehension almost intuitive—with judicious 
and calm discernment—with a profound and penetrating 
understanding. 


Mr. Sypney Smita had edited the first num- 
ber of .he Review. Afterwards, for one or two 


' succeeczng numbers, the editorial functions were 


performed by a sort of conclave of the projectors, 
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who met in a dingy roomof the printing-office, to 
which Mr. Situ insisted on their repairing singly 
and by different approaches, as he believed that, 
unless their incognito was strictly preserved, 
they “could not goon aday.” But the success 
of the undertaking was so unprecedented, that 
ConsTaBLeE and Loneman, after the publication 
of the third number, agreed to give 50/. a number 
to the Editor, and 10/. a sheet for contributions. 


The minimum for the last was soon after raised to | 


161, while most of the articles were paid very 
much higher. The editorship was offered to 


Jerrrey. Some of his friends seem to have | 
thought he ought not to have accepted it, as de- | 


rogatory to the dignity of his profession, and he 
appears to have had some slight scruples himself; 
but these quickly vanished before his better 


judgment. What might be undignified in a | 


judge, or mean in a man with a large income, was 
only common prudence and common sense in an 
almost briefless barrister, struggling to support 
a wife and child on an uncertain hundred a- 
year. 

But the brilliant little band, whose genius pro- 
duced The Edinburgh Review, were destined to 
remain but a short time united. In less than 
three years after the date of the first appearance 
of the Review, they were all dispersed, with the 
exception of Jerrrey himself, who felt the loss 
of so many friends in the liveliest manner. But 
he had to endure yet heavier afflictions than this. 
In the very instant almost of his literary success, 
he lost his only child. Though the latter was a 
mere infant, that the blow was a heavy one was 


shown by the length of time it was felt and re- | 


membered. In the spring of 1804, Jerrrey paid 
a visit to London, for the first time since the 
Review had given him celebrity. He appears 
greatly to have enjoyed the visit, and writes: 


[ enter into anything that is proposed to me with all | 


the ardour and expectation of a boy from college. I 
find so much to do and to attend to, that I regret the 


necessity of eating and sleeping, and indeed have not | 


been five hours in bed at a time since my arrival. The 
literary men, I acknowledge, excite my reverence the 
least. The conversations alarm me a good deal, and 
the great public orators fill me with despair, 

But Jerrrey returned without regret to Scot- 


land. His true Scottish heart, through all his 
life, ever gravitated towards his Scottish home. 


With a truly catholic and cosmopolitan judgment, | 


there was no more strongly marked feature in 
Jerrrey’s character than his love of his native 
land. Her misty hills, her clear streams, her 
lone lakes and wild shores, her shrewd, earnest, 
simple people, were dear to him. His was that 


true patriotism which is not a mere narrow- | 


minded selfishness, or presumptuous vanity; but 


which, from its own love for home and country, | 


can estimate the same love in another, and is, 
therefore, bound in sympathy with all true 
patriots, to whatever land they may belong. We 
must present to our readers at least part of the 
graphic picture Lord Cocksurn draws of Edin- 
burgh society at this period, as a sort of back- 
ground to our faint attempt to sketch from his 
portrait a faint outline of one of the principal 
figures then moving in it: 


The society of Edinburgh was not that of a provin- 
cial town, and cannot be judged of by any such standard. 
It was metropolitan. Trade or manufactures have for- 
tunately never marked this city for their own; but it is 
honoured by a college, famous throughout the world; 
and from which the world has been supplied with many 
of the distinguished men who have shone in it. It is 
the seat of the supreme courts of justice and of the 
annual convocation of the church, formerly no small 


matter; and of almost all the government offices and | 


influence. At the period I am referring to, this com 
bination of quiet with aristocracy, made it, to a far 
greater extent than it is now, the resort of the families 
of the gentry, who used to leave their country residences 
and enjoy the gaiety and the fashion which their pre- 
sence tended to promote. Many of the curious charac- 
ters and habits of the preceding age, the last purely 


Scotch age that Scotland was destined to see, still | 


lingered among us. Several were then to be met with 
who had seen the Pretender, with his court and his 
wild followers, in the Palace of Holyrood. Almost the 
whole official state, as settled at the Union, survived; 
and all graced the capital, unconscious of the econo- 
nomical seythe which has since mowed it down. All 


our nobility had not then fled.; a few had the sense not | 


to feel degraded by being happy at home. The Old 


Town was not quite deserted. Many of our principal | 


people still dignified its picturesque recesses and his- 
torical mansions, and were dignified by them. The 
closing of the continent sent many excellent English 





| families among us for education and for pleasure. The 
war brightened us with uniforms, and strangers, and 
shows. 

Shortly after his return from London, JeErFREY 
lost his eldest sister. Writing to his surviving 
sister to announce the sad event, he thus ex- 
presses himself: “Poor dear love, I kissed her 
cold lips, and pressed her cold, wan, lifeless hand, 
and would willingly at that moment have put off 
my own life too and followed her.” JEFFREY’s 
| affection for his sister did not evaporate in one 
burst of sorrow, but was continued through life 
to her children. “They deserved his kindness,” 
says his biographer, “but it was also a constantly 
| renewed homage to the memory of their mother.” 

But a yet heavier calamity awaited him in the 
| death of his wife, which, though she had been in 
delicate health for some time, happened unexpec- 
tedly in August, 1805, no danger having been ap- 
prehended tillalmost the last. It is only JErrrey’s 
own words which can convey an adequate idea 
of the wound this loss inflicted on his feelings. 
He writes to his brother about a week after her 
death: 

It is impossible for me to describe to you the feeling 
of lonely and hopeless misery with which I have since 
been oppressed. * * * I took no interest in any- 
thing which had not some reference to her, and had no 

| enjoyment away from her, except in thinking what I 
should have to tell or show to her on my return; and I 
have never returned to her after a day’s absence, with- 
out feeling my heart throb, and my eye brighten, with 

| all the ardour and anxiety of a youthful passion. * * 

| Now | have no interest in anything, and no object or 
motive for being in the world. 

There was cause to dread that the state of 
despair into which he was thrown would have 
prevented him going on in the career so pros- 
perously begun, but reason and a strong sense of 
duty prevailed. He continued his labours in his 
profession and at the Review, and went even more 
than formerly into society, to try to fill up with 
something the dreary vacuum in his heart. “Seen 
externally,” says Lord Cocxsury, “he might 
have been mistaken for one on whose heart 
sorrow sat lightly.” But he writes to Horver: 


| 
} 
| 


I will tell you honestly the state of my mind, my 
dear Horner, because I know you will neither despise 
me nor wonder at me. I am inwardly sick of life, 
and take no serious interest in any of the objects it 
offers tome. I receive amusement from its common 
occurrences very nearly as formerly; but I have no 


used to communicate it, oppresses me. My imagination 
and understanding are exercised as they used to be, 
but my heart is dead and cold; and I return from these 
mechanical and habitual exertions to weep over my 
internal desolation, and wonder why I linger here. 


Scattered throughout JErrREy’s correspon- 
dence, there are some touching traits of benevo- 
lence. In the midst of discussions, political, 
literary, and relating to what the world would 
call weightier and certainly nearer subjects of 
interest, Jefrrey adds a postscript to a long 
letter to Horner for the purpose of recom- 
mending to his attention two girls in reduced 
| circumstances, who had gone to London to try 
their fortune as dressmakers. He concludes: 

“One of them served a regular apprenticeship in 

town, and they are really very good girls. Do 

not despise this. It is really worth while to 
make people happy.” JEFFREY’s literary articles 
involved him in various quarrels with authors, 
one of the most remarkable of which was with 

Moore, the poet, which led to a hostile meeting. 
What might have been serious consequences were 
prevented by the timely intervention of the 
police, and the affair being amicably settled, 
Moore and Jerrrey continued ever after on the 
most friendly terms. The next few years of 
JeFFREY’s life chronicle the steady flow of pros- 
| perity, literary and professional. In 1812, he 

became the tenant of Hatton, an old-fashioned 
| but somewhat neglected residence, about nine 
miles from Edinburgh, and from this period con- 
tinued to divide his time between town and 
| country. The Moreneaps were much with him 
| here, and in the society of the children he seems 
{ . . 

to have found especial delight. In 1810 he first 
| became acquainted with Miss CoarLoTrE WILKES, 
daughter of a banker in New York, and grand- 
niece of the famous Jonn Wirkes. This ac- 
quaintance ripened into a permanent attachment 
on both sides, and in the spring of 1813 JEFFREY, 
leaving his clients to their fate, and the Review 
| to friends, sailed for America, whither the lady 
, had returned, for the purpose of fetching her 
| home as his bride. This, his biographer informs 








us, was an undertaking of unexampled chivalry, 
Not, however, because the voyage in those steam- 
less days was uncomfortable, not because there 
was a war raging between the two countries, not 
because there was a risk of detention; but 
because the great critic had a nervous horror of 
all “watery adventures,” and recoiled from 
crossing a lake, a stream, or even a pond. 

JEFFREY’s more intimate acquaintance with 
the world of waters did not improve his opinion 
of its attractions. His journal is filled with com- 
parisons between a life ashore and afloat, greatly 
in favour of the former. And exquisitely beau- 
tiful are some of the pictures he draws of the life 
at home, such as the following, which we select 
for its shortness: 

Now they are shooting partridges amidst the singing 
reapers, and by the side of inlard brooks in Scotland; 
and the leaves are growing brown on my Hatton beeches, 
and the uplands are purple in their heath, and the air 
is full of fragrant smell and the voice of birds; and 
Tuckey’s (one of Mr. Morehead’s little girls) eyes are 
glittering wild with joy, and every hour is bringing 
some new face and some new thing to the happy 
dwellers in those accessible scenes. While here, there 
is the eternal barrenness of the water, and the hissing 
of the winds, and the same unvarying band of fellow- 
prisoners and eternal longing for a termination that is 
uncertain. 

(To be continued.) 





RELIGION. 

The Elijah of South Africa; or the Character und 
Spirit of the late Rev. John Philip, D.D., un- 
veiled and vindicated. By the Rey. R. Putir 
of Maberley Chapel. London: John Snow. 
1852. 

Tue late Dr. Puitre was a remarkable man. We 

heard him once in the town of Dundee, Scotland, 

in the summer of 1837. He was then on a tour 
through the provinces, in company with the 

Caffre Chief Tzat-Zor, and had only, therefore, 

one half, and that the least, of the lion’s share of 

the evening. His speech, however, greatly im- 

pressed us. As he uttered it, the glorious evening 

was darkening into twilight over an assembly of 

2,500 people and around the speaker’s form, 

which seemed to dilate amid the young and 

tender darkness. His tones, too, swelled and 
strengthened as he spoke almost unseen—and 
while he was describing some of his early ex- 
periences, particularly a remarkable death-bed 
he had witnessed in Aberdeen, his large audience 
seemed to have but one heart, and that heart 
hushed in one awed and breathless silence. We 
can easily believe, from what we remember of that 
speech, Mr. Putrp’s statement, in the little book 
before us, that had Dr. P. applied himself to the 
ministry at home, he would have become one of 
our most powerful pulpit and platform speakers. 
But we can hardly coincide with him when he 
prefers his voice and tones to those of Worps- 
wortH, CoLErmDGE, and Epwarp Irvine. It 
was never, indeed, our fortune to see or hear any 
of those illustrious men; but from what we have 
heard of their elocution, we are tempted to think 
that there were few points of comparison. Dr. 
P.’s utterance was rapid and distinct, his voice 
sonorous rather than musical or deep, and he 
wanted altogether what we may call the poetry 
of expression. We never could even conceive of 
him rivalling the three mentioned, in sweetness 
or in wild and wailing cadences of voice, of 
equalling the glorious guttural of Worpswortn, 
the inspired burr of CoLertncGe, which acted like 
the crust on old wine, or the deep victorious 
crashes and rich thunder of Irvina’s awful in- 
tonations. By the way, how few speakers possess 

a lyrical or poetical voice. We have only heard 

two who approached our ideal in this respect, we 

mean WILson and De Quincey, both of whom, 
we suspect, have been a little indebted to the 

Lakers. Nothing can surpass WiLson’s deep, 

lingering, far withdrawn notes, like the sound of 

an organ, mingled with the belling of a red deer 

—the voice of a man who has often cried aloud 

in the wilderness, prayed, or sung, or made 

speeches by himself, in concert with the wailing 
cataracts, the moaning waves of the loch, and the 
surging pines of the forest. It is a voice which 
would seem to go on alone, unconscious of an 
audience, were it not that his eye pierces all 
around it and cries out from its fiery orb on all 
to listen to his accents. Alas! that voice shall 
soon, we fear, be heard no more on earth; and 
the far-flashings of that eagle-eye are numbered! 
De Quincey’s voice, again, without the compass 
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or the power of Wirson’s, has a still more 
magical charm, a sweet depth, a clear articulation, 
a tremulous yet manly tenderness and, when he 
repeats poetry, a lyrical swell and grandeur, 
which even the comparative feebleness of the 
instrument hinders not from being felt sublime. 
CuristorHer Nortn compares it to that of a 
night-wandering man—“laigh and loun as the 
voice of an evening stream among the hills;” we 
would rather call it the voice of one standing 
beside some great phenomenon of Nature, under 
a thunder-cloud, which is blackening over the 
hill on which he sits, or above an earthquake, or 
beside a Foyers when it is angry, or beneath a 
sky with a comet glaring in it—when the soul is 





at once intensified and quelled, and when the 
voice, curbed without being crushed, subdued 
yet strengthened, attains almost an unearthly | 
mellowness and weird softness of tone. The deep | 
bar of long sorrow, too, runs across it, and is in | 
unison with the profound meaning of that Eye, | 
which is itself a suspirium de profundis, and which 
betrays at the same time the most subtle _ 
| 
' 
| 
! 
| 


| 


wonderful intellect of our era. And yet this man 
lives on the charity of his daughters, and is 
denied, hitherto, even that poor reward which a 
Pension bestows upon such far inferior veterans 
in the literary army! 

Begging our readers to excuse this digression, 
we return to the interesting little volume in hand. 
It consists of three parts, a sermon on Exisan, 
a character of Dr. Purr, and a discussion on 
the Caffre War. The sermon is eloquent. The 
character, so far as we can speak from our very 
slight knowledge, is discriminating and just; and 
the denunciation of the war is inspirited by 
strong indignation. Mr. Pure is well-known 
as the author of the lives of Wuirrrern and | 
Bunyan, two works of intense interest, and | 
which have been widely read. That of Bunyan | 
we remember with peculiar pleasure. It was | 
a minute, painstaking, loving, full-length | 
picture, animated by generous enthusiasm; and 
bringing out a vast number of new features in | 
his character, and facts in his history. 

Mr. P. isa native of Aberdeenshire. He has 
been long settled in Maberley Chapel, Dalston. 
He is a man of warm heart, fine fancy, great and | 
varied reading; and a more sincere and thorough 
“hero-worshipper ” it were difficult to find. He 
was on terms of intimacy and frequent corre- 
spondence with Cotermncr, Worpswortn, and 
Sovutuey, all of whom loved and appreciated his 
character. It is fine to hear him recounting his | 
interviews with those distinguished men, de- 
scribing poor CoLerinGr’s face inflamed with 
talk and opium to the complexion of a red | 
western sky, while the most glorious words of 
poetic philosophy are pouring from his lips; or | 
Worpswortn repeating his “Intimations of 
Immortality,” with a voice like a Pan’s Pipe, in | 
the neighbourhood of a Cataract, or SouTHeEy’s | 
eagle eye looking abroad from Skiddaw upon that 
“ Hill country ” which is for ever identified with 
his name. We love Mr. P. for many things, but 
for nothing more than his generous self-forgetting | 
appreciation of the talents and achievements of 
his contemporaries. 

Altogether we can most cordially recommend | 
this little volume. It is interesting, oddly 
piquant in parts, fearless in spirit, and eloquent 
in style. | 








EDUCATION AND CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


1, The Emigration Atlas. 2. Collins's Emigrant's | 
Maps of the World. 3. Collins’s Railway England. 
4, Collins's Susser, with its Railways. London: 
Collins. 

A sertes of useful maps, adapted to the existing wants 

of emigrants and travellers. The Emigration Atlas 

contains no less than ten maps of countries usually re- 
sorted to by emigrants, the British settlements in each 
being distinguished by being coloured red. They are 
preceded by some brief instructions to emigrants, by Mr. 

HUuGHEs. The others are a portion of a series intended 

to comprise every county in England. They are ona 

large scale, and show every town and village, and even 
the country-seats, 





A New Latin Delectus by the Rey. H.C. Apams, M.A., 
has some novelty of design to recommend it. Very 
— sentences introduce the pupil to a language new 
to him. They are ciassified in chapters, each one 
serving to illustrate some part of speech or rule of 
—. and a copious Lexicon at the end saves the 

bour and loss of tirze incurred in the hunt through a 
pond:rous tictionary. 











| stepped over to see what was going on. 








VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Roughing it in the Bush; or, Life in Canada. By 
Susanna Moonie. In 2 Vols. 
Bentley. 

Mexico; Aztee, Spanish and Republican. By 
Brontz Mayer. In 2 Vols. 
Drake, 

The Shrines ana Sepulchres of the Old wnd New 
World; Records of Pilgrimages in many Lands. 
By R. R. Mappey. In 2 vols. London: 
Newby. 





(Continued from page 151.) 
Mrs. Moonie gives the following 
WARNING TO EMIGRANTS. 

I have given you a faithful picture of a life in the 
backwoods of Canada. To the poor, industrious work- 
ing man it presents many advantages; to the poor gen- 
tleman, none! The former works hard, puts up with 
coarse, scanty fare, and submits, with a good grace, to 
hardships that would kill a domesticated animal at home. 
Thus he becomes independent, inasmuch as the land 
that he has cleared finds him in the common necessaries 
of life; but it seldom, if ever, in remote situations, 
accomplishes more than this. The gentleman can 


London ; | 


Hartford, U. S.; | 


neither work so hard, live so coarsely, nor endure so | 
many privations as his poorer but more fortunate | 


neighbour. Unaccustomed to manual labour, his ser- 
vices in the field are not of a nature to secure for him 
a profitable return. The task is new to him, he knows 
not how to perform it well; and, conscious of his defi- 
ciency, he expends his little means in hiring labour, 
which his bush-farm can never repay. 
increase, debts grow upon him, he struggles in vain to 
extricate himself, and finally sees his family sink into 
hopeless ruin. 


Now for a specimen of the sort of society to 
which the accomplished authoress was condemned: 


A NEIGHBOUR. 


| told me to leave it—and there it is;” and she planted 
it resolutely down on the trunk. “ You will find a use 
| for it till you have unpacked your own.” Seeing that 
| she was determined to leave the bottle, I said no more 
about it, but asked her to tell me where the well was to 
| be found. “The well!” she repeated after me, with a 
sneer. “Who thinks of digging wells when they can 
| get plenty of water from the creek? ‘There is a fine 
| water privilege not a stone’s-throw from the door,” and, 
| jumping off the box, she disappeared as abruptly as she 
| had entered. 





Mr. Meyer was secretary of Legatun from the 

| United States to erico, and as Mr. Squier has 

done with Nicaragua, so he also has availed him- 

| self of his peculiar opportunities to collect both 

| a History and a Description of that country. The 

first volume is devoted to the former, the second 
to the latter, and we take an extract from both. 

In the history of the native Mexicans before the 
conquest, we find this amusing account of 

A ROYAL DINNER. 

His cooks had upwards of thirty different ways ol 
dressing meats, and they had earthen vessels so con- 
trived as to keep them constantly hot. For the table 
of Montezuma himself, above three hundred dishes were 
dressed, and for his guards above a thousand. Before 
dinner, Montezuma would sometimes go out and inspect 
the preparations, and his officers would point out to him 
which were the best, and explain of what birds and 


| o 
| flesh they were composed; and of those he would eat. 


Difficulties 


' weather, a number of tor 


While we were all busily employed—even the poor | 


baby, who was lying upon a pillow in the old cradle, 
trying the strength of her lungs. and not a little irritated 
that no one was at leisure to regard her laudable endea- 
vours to make herself heard—the door was suddenly 
pushed open, and the apparition of a woman squeezed 
itself into the crowded room. I left off arranging the 
furniture of a bed, that had been just put up in a 
corner, to meet my unexpected, and at that moment, 
not very welcome guest. Her whole appearance was so 
extraordinary, that I felt quite at a loss how to address 
her. Imagine a girl of seventeen or eighteen years of 
age, with sharp, knowing-looking features, a forward, 
impudent carriage, and a pert, flippant voice, standing 
upon one of the trunks, and surveying all our proceed- 
ings in the most impertinent manner. The creature 
was dressed in a ragged, dirty, purple stuff gown, cut 
very low in the neck, with an old red cotton handker- 
chief tied over her head; her uncombed, tangled locks 
fulling over her thin, inquisitive face, in a state of perfect 
nature. Her legs and feet were bare, and, in her coarse, 
dirty, red hands, she swung to and fro an empty glass 
decanter. * * * Betore I could speak to 
her, she commenced the conversation by drawling 
through her nose, “ Well, I guess you are fixing here.” 
I thought she had come to offer her services; and I told 
her that I did not want a girl, for I had brought one 
out with me. “How!” responded the creature, ‘I 
hope you don’t take me for a help. Td have you to 
know that I’m as good a lady as yourself. No; I just 
I seed the 
teams pass our’n about noon, and I says to father, 
“Them strangers are cum; I'll go and look arter them.” 
—‘Yes,” says he, “do—and take the decanter along. 
May be they’ll want one to put their whiskey in.”— 
“T'm goin’ to,” says I; so I cum across with it, an’ here 
it is. But, mind—don’t break it—'tis the only one we 
have to hum; and father says ’tis so mean to drink out 
of green glass” My surprise increased every minute. 


It seemed such an act of disinterested generosity thus | , th ae 
company of singers and dancers, who afforded Monte- 


to anticipate wants we had never thought of. I was 
regularly taken Me = My good girl,” I began, “ this is 
really very kind—but— 
“ gall”—and pass off your English airs on us. 
genuine Yankees, and think ourselves as good—yes, a 
great deal better than you. I am a young lady.”— 
“Indeed!” said I, striving to repress my astonishment. 


“Now, don’t go to call me | 
We are | 


“Tam a stranger in the country; and my acquaintance | 
with Canadian ladies and gentlemen is very small. I | 


did not mean to offend you by using the term girl; I 


was going to assure you that we had no need of the | : , 
| ployed making small cakes, with eggs and other things 


decanter. We have bottles of our own—and we don't 
drink whiskey.” —“ How! Not drink whiskey? Why 
you don’t say! How ignorant you must be! may be 
they have no whiskey in the old country? "—“ Yes, we 
have; but it is not like the Canadian whiskey. But, 
pray take the decanter home again—I am afraid that it 
will get broken in this confusion.”"—‘ No, no; father 


But this was more for amusement than anything else. 
It is said, that at times the flesh of young children 
was dressed for him; but the ordinary meats were 
domestic fowls, pheasants, geese, partridges, quails, 
vension, Indian hogs, pigeons, hares, and rabbits, with 
many other animals and birds peculiar to the country. 
This is certain—that after Cortez had spoken to him 
relative to the dressing of human flesh, it was not 
practised in his palace. At his meals, in the cold 
of the bark of a wood 
nell, were 
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which makes no smoke, and has an aromatic 
lighted; and, that they should not throw too much 
heat, screens, ornamented with gold and painted with 
figures of idols, were placed before them. 

Montezuma was seated on a low throne or chair, at a 
table proportioned to the height of his seat. The 
was covered with white cloths and napkins, and four 
beautiful women presented him with water for his hands 
in vessels which they call xicales, with other vessels 
under them, like plates, to catch the water. They also 
presented him with towels. 

Then two other women brought small cakes of bread, 
and, when the king 1 to eat, a large screen of 
gilded wood was placed before him, so that g that 
period people should not behold him. The women 
having retired to a little distance, four ancient lords 
stood by the throne, to whom Montezuma, from time to 
time, spoke or addressed questions, and as a mark of 
particular favour, gave to each of them a plate of that 
which he was eating. I was told that these old lords, 
who were his near relations, were also counsellors and 
judges. The plates which Montezuma presented to 
them they received with high respect, eating what was 
on them without taking their eyes off the ground. He 
was served in earthenware of Cholula, red and black. 
While the king was at the table, no one of his guards 
in the vicinity of his apartment dared, for their lives, 
make any noise. Fruit of all kinds produced in the 
country, was laid before him; he ate very little; but, 
from time to time, a liquor prepared from cocoa, and of 
a stimulative quality, as we were told, was presented to 
him in golden cups. We could not, at that time, see 
whether he drank it or not; but I observed a number of 
jars, above fifty, brought in, filled with foaming choco- 
late, of which he took some that the women presented 
him. 

At different intervals during the time of dinner, 
there entered certain Indians, hump-backed, very de- 
formed, and ugly, who played tricks of buffoonery; and 
others who, they said, were jesters. There was also a 














zuma much entertainment. To these he ordered the 
vases of chocolate to be distributed. The four female 
attendants then took away the cloths, and again, with 
much respect, presented him with water to wash his 
hands, during which time Montezuma conferred with 
the four old noblemen formerly mentioned, after which 
they took their leave with many ceremonies. 

One thing 1 forgot (and no wonder) to mention in its 
place, and that is, during the time that Montezuma was 
at dinner, two very beautiful women were busily em- 


mixed therein. These were delicately white, and, when 


| made, they presented them to him on plates covered 


with napkins. Also another kind of bread was brought 
to him in long leaves, and plates of cakes resembling 
wafers. 

After he had dined, they presented te him three 
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«what the /azzaroni are in Naples. 
«black, nor coprer coloured; neither savage nor civilized; 


matter of chance. He has scarcely ever a permanent 
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tittle canes, highly ornamented, containing liquid-amber, | 
mixed with an herb they call tobacco; and when he had 
sufficiently viewed and heard the singers, dancers, and 
buffoons, he took a little of the smoke of one of these 
canes, and then laid himself down to sleep. 


From the descriptive portion of the work we 

take this sketch of 
THE MEXICAN LEPERO. 

The Lepero is a variety of the Indian, and combines 
in himself most of the bad qualities of the two classes 
from whose union he derives his being. He is the 
inhabitant of cities, towns, or villages, and is in Mexico 
Neither white, | 





neither an agriculturist nor a mechanic, the lepero 
occupies an equivocal position upon the boundaries of | 
all these characters. His existence is altogether a | 


home. His wife and children, or his amiga, are lodged 
on the ground floor of a hovel in the outskirts of the 
town, from which he is often expelled in consequence 
either of his poverty, intemperance, or quarrelsome 
behaviour. If unmarried, he finds a restiug place, in 
these delicious climates, on a mat beneath the sky, or 
within the friendly shelter of a wall or portico. He 
is devoted to pulgue and music; for, whilst he drains 
lis social glass in the puiqueria amid a crowd of com- 
panion leperos, he is ever ready to sing a stave or make 
a verse in which a spice of wit or satire is certainly 
found. When he has earned a dollar by toil, he quits 
his labour even before it is completed, in order to spend 
his enormous gain. His wants are so small that he 
may be liberal in his vices. He regards work as an 
odious imposition upon human nature; and, created 
merely to ive, he takes care only of to-day, leaving to- 
morrow to take care of itself. Prudence, he thinks, 
vould be a manifest distrust of Providence. His food, 
purchased at the corner of a street from one of the 
peripatetic cooks, consists of a few tortillas or corn- 
cakes, steeped in a pan of Chili peppers compounded 
with lard. A fragment of beef or fowl sometimes gives 
zest to the frugal mess. His dress, of narrow cotton or 
leather trowsers, and a blanket which is at once bed, 
bedding, coat, and cloak, is worn season after season 
vithout washing, except during the providential ablu- 
tions of rain, until the mingled attrition of dirt and 
fime entirely destroy the materials. An occasional 
crime, or quarrel, which is terminated by a resort to 
knives and copious phlebotomy, sends him several times 
every year to the public prison, where he is faithfully 
visited, fed, and consoled by his spouse or amiga. As 
he passes along the streets with the manacled chain- 
gang to sweep the town, he begs a claco with such 
bewitching impudence that the man who refuses the 
lemanded alms must be insensible to humour. Like 
the Indian, he is remarkably skilful in imitation, and 
makes figures of wax or rags, which are not only sin- | 
gularly faithful as portraits, but possess a certain degree | 
af grace that is worthy of an artist. Some of the tribe | 
read and write with ease and even elegance. Among | 
this class are to be found the evangelistas or letter 
writers, who, seated around the portales and side walks | 
of the plaza, are ready, at a moment’s notice, to indite | 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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1 sonnet to a mistress, a petition to government, a letter 
to an absent husband, or a wrathful effusion to a faith- 
less lover. Another branch of this nomadic horde is | 
engaged in the profitable occupation of “ thieving,” | 
which requires no capital in trade save nimble fingers, 
rapid action, and a bold look with which detection may | 
be defied. The narrow streets and lanes of towns are | 
the theatres in which these accomplished rogues per- | 
form. No man in Mexico dares indulge in the luxury | 
of carrying a handkerchief in his pocket. The attempt | 
would be useless, for a lepero would appropriate it | 
before the stranger had walked a square. Upon oze 
occasion a hat was actually taken off an Englishman’s | 
head by a lepevo in a dense crowd; but the act was so | 
adroitly done, that the jolly foreigner joined in the shout 
of laughter with which the hero was hailed as he 
vanished among the masses. Should the priest pass at | 
such a moment with the host, on his way to the chamber | 
of a dying citizen, the lepero would fall on his knees | 
with the rest of the townspeople, yet, whilst he beat | 
his breast with one hand, he might be seen to keep the | 
ather tenaciously in his victim's pocket. If caught in 
the felonious act, which rarely happens, the lepero 
takes the inflicted blows or choking with craven 
humility, and, whilst he shouts “ya esta, Serxor amo, 
ya esta!” (“ enough, my master, ch, enough!”) he is 
seeking for another opportunity to pilfer his punisher’s 
watch or purse, during the conflict. 


Mr. Mappen’s Shrines and Sepulchres is not wholly? 
or even in great part, a record of Ais pilgrimages 
in many lands, it is a collection from other 
travellers and historians of what they have seen 
er recorded, with notes and additions by himself. 
Ff he had been satisfied with the first half of his | 
title, no complaint could be fairly made of the | 








contents of the two volumes; but the latter half 
of it will lead the reader to expect an original 
work, the narrative of the author’s own expe- 
riences, and he will be disappointed to find in its 
stead a gathering from the books already in his 
library. In defiance of the wrath with which we 
have been threatened, we shall persist in exposing 
these tricky title pages, without looking for the 
names at the foot of them, for they are the bane 
of literature, injurious to authors, and in the end 
unprofitable even to the publishers. Readers thus 
entrapped once into the purchase of a book that 
is not what its title professes it to be, are apt to 
look suspiciously upon ail title pages, and to await 
some honest critic’s or friend's report upon it 
before they venture to buy or borrow. 

And Mr. Mappen has no need to resort to 
paste and scissors to make a book, for he has 
ample resources within himself. He has been an 
extensive and an observant traveller. He has 
read and reflected much. He writes pleasantly 
and profitably, and a volume from his pen, all his 
own, the product of his personal researches, would 
have been welcomed as a valuable addition to the 
library. But he has, we fear, contracted the bad 
habit of making books instead of writing them, and 
he has, we suspect, fallen into the still more fatal 
error of constructing a book to a title page, instead 
of giving an appropriate title to the book after it 
was written. “Shrines and Sepulchres ” was an 
alliteration, now so much in vogue with authors 
and publishers. Journeys to see them would, of 
course, be ‘“ Pilgrimages,” although, in truth, 
Mr. MappeEN was never a pilgrim, nor visited any 
one of them in that character, but only as an 
ordinary traveller, to indulge his curiosity. Having 
found so clever a title and begun to attach a book 
to it, doubtless he soon discovered that his own 
personal reminiscences of Shrines and Sepulchres 
were very few and not very vivid, nor was he able 
to present a very interesting account of them. 
Still the title page was too good to be thrown 
away, so he sought to eke out his own scanty 
materials by borrowing whole pages, entire chap- 


| ters, from other books. The result is seen in the 


two portly, miscellaneous, sometimes learned, 
sometimes curious, and sometimes amusing, but 
upon the whole, somewhat tedious, volumes upon 
our table. 
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0. 
Ir will be unnecessary to repeat the remarks 
upon novel writing and the defects of modern 
English novelists, upon which we have adventured 
in recent numbers of THe Critic. They appear 
to have received the approval of our readers, and 
the assent of those with whom criticism is a pro- 
fession. Whether they have given equal satis- 
faction to the authors of the works that suggested 
them, we are not informed; but that we dare not 
hope for. If, however, the reviewers who agree 
with us in opinion would seize every opportunity 
as it offered to enforce their views upon the atten- 
tion of those whose pens provide the pabulum for 
the circulating libraries, we might hope ere long 
to find our novelists making some effort to sup- 
ply the invention and the smartness of dialogue 
which are so wanting in almost all the novels that 
issue from the English press. 

Asking our readers to bear in mind what has 
been already said upon this subject on previous 
occasions in these columns, we proceed at once to 
notice the goodly pile of new novels that have 
been published during the month that has elapsed 
since we last treated of this department of our 
literature. 








——— 


The first that comes to hand is Lena; or the 
Silent Woman, and we have to congratulate the 
author upon the marked progress he has made in 
his art since his first introduction to the libraries. 
It is manifested equally in the construction and 
the composition of the work. The plot is more 
involved and ingenious, and the tale is better told. 
As for his dialogues, they are so little obnoxious 
to the complaint of dullness and prosiness, that 
if all were like him in this respect we should not 
have thought it necessary to adduce that asa 
characteristic fault of the fiction writers of our 
own country. The story is of fashionable life, 
with a heroine remarkable for saying little; but 
winning by her aspect, her manners, and her 
looks, more eloquent than words. ‘The group 
amidst which she moves are few in number, 
and none of them present any very original 
features to recommend them to the reader’s regard, 
the pretty Cecil excepted, for whom it is im- 
possible not to feel an interest, so naturally does 
she behave herself amid the crowds of admirers 
that gather round her. The scene is laid partly 
in London, and partly in Paris; but we suspect 
the author has little personal acquaintance with 
the salons of the latter city, for he appears to 
write of them rather from descriptions in books, 
than as if from memory of something seen. We 
can cordially commend Lena to the libraries. 

Mrs. Danrexs wields a fertile pen. Plainly 
she works too much for her own fame. The 
marks of haste are visible everywhere. At first 
we wondered how it was that she contrived to 
fill three volumes with such slight materials of a 
story. But on closer inspection we found the 
key to the mystery. She has the art of injlation. 
She luxuriates in epithets. She heaps adjective 
upon adjective, as if she thought she could give 
increase of force by duplication of words, In 
The Student's Wife in one sentence of nine 
lines, we find the following: “crimson face,” 
“momentary colour,” ‘vivid consciousness,” 
“deathly paleness,” “deep, but now silent, 
unobtrusive emotion,” “warm sunbeams.” And 
these in five lines: “ pressed tightly, strainingly,” 
“ beating heart,” “cold face,” “ardent kisses,” 
“gentle raindrops,” “glowing cheeks.” This is 
the forcible feeble style, so characteristic of infe- 
rior writers, and by means of which it is that 
900 pages are occupied with a story that might 
have been told in a single volume. For the 
rest, there is some interest in the plot, some 
pathetic scenes are well painted, and a certain 
earnestness in the characters of the principal 
personages saves them and the novel itself from 
positive dullness. 

The Perils of Fashion may be described as 
brilliant. It is a sparkling, dashing composition, 
admirable for its scenes, but wanting coherence, 
consistency, probability, and even plan, as a story. 
The very conception of it is extravagant. The 
heroine is a heartless jilt, who encourages (or 
rather does not discourage) a married man with 
a family to fall in love with her, while at the same 
time she loves, and is loved by, a curate, between 
whom and the worthy husband-lover there arise 
the usual jealousies. Ultimately the captain and 
the curate settle their rivalry by the somewhat 
improbable agreement that the former should quit 
England, and the latter resign his hopes of Mary’s 
hand. After this, Mary is driven to the un- 
romantic expedient of a marriage, not for love, 
but fora home. The curate marries because he 
is himself beloved by one of his congregation, 
although not loving her. Years pass away, and 
when released from his wife by death, the 
Reverend Mr. Leigh seeks out the Captain for the 
purpose of obtaining from him a release from his 
promise; he accidentally encounters our heroine, 
now Lady Avison, very ill, and who dies in his 
arms. 

It must be admitted that this is sufficiently im- 
probable and unattractive, therefore The Perils of 
Fashion must be read for its smart writing, for 
its clever sketches of character, for its shrewd 
philesophy, for its bits of life and scraps of 
wisdom, as well as for some daguerreotype 
pictures of society, manifestly taken from the 
actual observations of one who has witnessed 
them. It is pervaded by the purpose, indicated 
in its title, of displaying the dangers, temptations 
and frivolities of fashionable life—how truly of 
that it may be said, how “all is vanity and 
vexation of spirit.” We commend it to young 
persons ambitious of access to those circles; it 
will make them more contented with the condition 
in which birth or fortune may have placed then, 
Few, indeed, will read these pages without 
profiting by them in many ways. 
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Alice Offley is a sentimental novel, full of pas- 
sion, love, jealousy, despair, all ecstacy or madness, 
such as used to delight our mothers when they 
were misses, and the Minerva Press gratified their 
aspirations for a real hero and heroine—a truly 
romantic pair, whose exalted loves, and deep 
despairs, could only be described in language as 
highflown as themselves. In honest truth, we 
cannot congratulate the patrons of the circulating 
library upon a very promising addition to their 
amusement, either in Alice Offley, or its author. 

The Lily of St. Pauls’ professes to be aromance, 
and of the historical school. It is designed to de- 
pict London as it was in the fourteenth century. 
The author has spared no labour in the collection 
and authentication of his materials, so as to pre- 
sent a faithful picture of the times, not merely as 
regards localities, but in dress, manners, customs, 
and even modes of thought. The story is but 
secondary to this design, with enough of interest 
to sustain the reader’s attention, but scarcely 
enough to secure an audience, apart from the 
more useful purpose of the work. The writing is 
a little laboured and stiff, as if the author was 
not yet practised in compositions of this class. 
The dialogues have the ideas of the present in the 
dress of the past. The characters, too, are 
people of our own time, placed m a resuscitated 
world. These are defects which the reviewer 
cannot pass unnoticed, and which every reader 
will perceive; but then the world in which they 
are revived is brought back so vividly and truth- 
fully, and so much pleasure and instruction are 
gained by the contemplation of it, that we forgive 
the unfitness of the puppets who are made to 
play their parts there, and the defects of the 
drama in which they appear. 

Adrian, or, the Clouds of the Mind, bears two 
names of authors upon its title-page, and is the 
first novel, the joint production of two persons, 
we have seen in our language. The preface tells 
us its origin and history. The two met in a 
valley of New England. While exploring its 
beauties, they talked about Braumont and 
FLeTcHer, and one suggested to the other that 
they should attempt the joint composition of a novel. 
It is not stated in what precise manner they con- 
trived to write together, but they say, “that each 
has contributed as nearly as possible an equal 
portion with the other, and that there is not a 
chapter—not a page—in the whole book, in which 
each hand and each mind has not laboured.” 

The scene of the romance is laid in the United 
States. The characters, we are told, are portraits, 
and the events related very nearly as they 
occurred. It aims not so much at the production 
of a tale of stirring incidents, as to develope a 
peculiar character, and “to show the result of a 
conflict, in the same breast, between opposite 
opinions, derived from different sources.” “If,” 
they add, * the book have any moral, it may, per- 
haps, be comprised in these few words—‘'Try 
your opinions,’ for in all cases, we believe, it will 
he found that peace of mind can only be founded 
on firm and well-established convictions.” 

The tale by which this is illustrated is inferior 
in interest to those we are wont to receive from 
the fertile pen of Mr. James, but his colleague 
has certainly pruned the style, which is more 
terse and vigorous than we find it in the works of 
which he is the sole author. We have sought in 
vain to trace diversity of hands in the pages. No 
sign betrays where the authorship passes from 
one to the other—the same train of ideas is con- 
tinued, the same structure of sentiments, the same 


words, used in the same manner, are apparent | 


everywhere; but for the confession upon the title- 
page, we shonld never have suspected that Mr. 
James had been concerned in it in any form. It 
is not after his fashion in design or in work- 
manship. The dovetailing is perfect, and the 
disguise complete. 

It is as a literary curiosity, rather than for its 
intrinsic claims to regard, that this romance will 
be read. Its philosophy is sufficiently common- 
place, and nothing is more easy than to fit a story 
toa theory. A great deal might be said in oppo- 
sition to the doctrine sought to be inculcated, for 
there is something of more imnportance than 
having settled opinions, and that is, that the 
opinions should be rightly settled and well-founded. 
It is but a partial philosophy that omits this from 
its calculations, and so far Adrian fails in its pro- 
fessed purpose. But it contains some finely- 
written scenes, and some very eloquent senti- 
ments, which will partly compensate for its 
defects in other more substantial qualities, and 
possibly secure for it a longer life than is usually 
the lot of “the novels of the season.” 








A single volume comprises Zhe School for 
Fathers. Mr. Gwynne informs us in his preface 
dedicatory, that he has selected the eighteenth cen- 
tury for the epoch of his story, because it isa period 
almost entirely neglected by our novelists, and 
therefore likely to be more fresh and attractive to 
readers wearied of romances of the Crusades, or 
about the Cavaliers and Roundheads, as also 
because, in those days of the talons rouges, the 
difference between Town and Country manners 
and Town and Country gentlemen was far greater 
than in these railway days, and, therefore, afford- 
ing a wider scope for character. 

Accordingly he has selected for his contrast in 
this tale, a Town Father and a Country Fox- 
hunting Son in the eighteenth century. 

Evidently Mr. Gwynne has made himself suf- 


ficiently familiar with the times of which he | 


treats. He has studied with the zeal of an anti- 
quary the costumes and manners; his personages 
are well dressed, and the mise en scene is unexcep- 
tionable. But there is wanting the spirit of the 
age; the people do not think or talk as people did 
think and talk then, but the thoughts and 
conversations belong to our own time—our ideas 
are conveyed in the dialogues. The author for- 
gets that things which are truths to us, and 
opinions and beliefs which we accept unques- 
tioned, because they have been established, were 
then unknown, or received as ridiculous novelties, 
while their places were filled with errors which 
they devoutly accepted as truths, and prejudices 
which we have banished. As a story, there is 
little of invention; the interest is sustained by : 
succession of incidents, told with much spirit and 
some humour, and the moral is not only inculcated 
by the plot, but the author takes the trouble to 
put it prominently at the end in plain terms. It 
thence appears that his design was to impress upon 
fathers the propriety of studying the dispositions 
and capacities of their sons, before they put them 
into a particular path of life—not their caprices 
or wishes, but their characters and aptitudes. 

The consequences of a neglect of this salutary 
rule, are exhibited in The School for Fathers. 





POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 
English Songs, and other Small Poems. 


By Barry 

CornwaLyt. A new Edition, with additions. 
London; Chapman and Hall. 

Macaroneana, ou Melanges de Litterature Maca- 
ronique des differentes Peuples de?Europe. Par 
M. Octave Deverrerre. Paris and Brighton. 

Goop songs are so rare and bad ones so abun- 

dant ; among the multitudes that have been 

written by poets in pretence and by poets in 
reality so few possess even the characteristics of 

a song, or as lyrics rise above mediocrity, that it 

may be presumed there is in that species of com- 

position, either some peculiar feature not recog- 
nised by the writers, or some difficulty which 
they are unable to conquer. Reviewing the 
songs that have accumulated in our language, we 
discover some singular facts. The Elizabethan 
age is the most fruitful of song-writers, and the 
most abounding in the best songs. ‘They extend 
downwards to the reign of the second CHar_es, 
and thenceforth there is a dreary interval, until 
we arrive at our own century, when the spirit of 
song revives, and Disprn, Moore and Barry 

CorNWALL prove that it was sleeping only, not 

dead. 

A song is a short poem designed to be uttered 
in music to an audience. This is its character- 
istic, in which it differs from other forms of 
poetical composition, and its merits are in pro- 
portion to its fitness for its purpose. Keeping in 
view this definition of a song, we shall be enabled 
to pass a fairer judgment upon song-writers, and 
perhaps to assure ourselves why it is that we like 
some and dislike others. Being thus designed 
for musical recitation, and to be received through 
the ear rather than through the eyes, it requires 
to be in itself melodious, the sounds of the syl- 
lables should chime upon the ear and have the 
charm of rhythm, rhyme and metre, apart from 
the meaning of the words. In this alone lies the 
worth of many songs that have preserved popu- 
larity through successive generations, but whose 
meaning it would be difficult for the most sa- 
gacious critic to discover; as in some of the songs 
of SHaAKsPEaRE and the dramatists of his day. 
It is, however, an additional merit to have a 
meaning, and now-a-days no song would be tole- 
rated that is a mere jingle of senseless words. 
But then the subjects for song must be such as 
appeal to an audience, and to those faculties of an 





audience that are usually excited when a song is 
addressed to them. It should, in fact, appeal to 
the sentiments, and these are always excited by 
sympathy. A song, therefore, should be a sen- 
timent expressed in very musical words. It must not 
be argumentative, or abstract, or difficult ; it 
must demand no exercise of thought, for that is a 
slow process that would soon cause the listener to 
lag behind the singer; it must give utterance to 
feelings addressed to the feelings, which always 
answer instantly to the touch, like the strings of 
a harp under the hands of the player. 

Such are the Songs of Barry Cornwa t, the 
latest and best of English Song-writers. Such 
| are some of Moorer’s; but others of his are defec- 
| tive in this, that the sentiment is so very refined, 
that it requires a pause and an effort of the mind 
| to discover and appreciate it. His songs are often 
over-elaborated; they do not appear to come 

freely from him; we are conscious that they are 
laborious efforts of the fancy, not spontaneous out- 
| pourings of the feelings. Barry Cornwa tz is al- 
most always flowing, fresh, vigorous, and seemingly 
unlaboured. His thought is plain to every capa- 
city on the instant that it is presented; his verses 
set themselves to music; even the reader imagines, 
as he reads, the sort of air to which they ought to 
be set, and would probably give something like 
| fitting music to them if called upon to do so 
extempore. 

The little volume before us is a complete col- 
lection of these truly English Songs, with some 
| poems of almost equal merit. We cull a few, but 
we could take many more as good, or better. 
We prefer such as appear here for the first time. 

Here is a solemn 

DIRGE. 
Farewell! Day is done! 
Love died at the set of sun! 
Joy we found ;—but it is lost; 
And Life is weary, and tempest-toss'd. 
Farewell! World of Gold! 
Nought of ours was bought or sold ; 
Hearts were given, sweet for sweet ; 
But our summer is now in its winding-sheet 
All that God, the giver, gave, 
Sleepeth now in a virgin grave ; 
A flower above, and the mould below ; 
And this is all that the mourners know. 
Farewell! The torches burn ; 
But hope, the Seraph, will not return ; 
Love died at the set of sun ; 
And darkness falls, and the day is done! 

Turning from grave to gay, read this: 

A PARTIE CARREE. 
Boys, ’tis little I care to dine 
Where the host is vain, and the guests are fine, 
Where the wines are warm and the di I 
And the mutton is young and the spinsters old 
Better a humble meal I say ; 
So give me an honest Partie Carrée. 





ishes Cold, 





Draw the curtains, and shut the door! 

Here we are jolly good fellows four ; 

The turbot is firm, and the joint is brown, 
Cut from a six-year old South-down : 

Tender the grouse, and not forgot 

A tart of the delicate apricot. 

Now for a glass of the foaming wine, 

One should drink (a little) whene’er we dine: 
And, pr’ythee, admire this amber star ; 

Sir, this is ‘‘ London particular! ” 

After the cloth’s away, I trow, 

There’s nought like a bottle of black Bourdeaux. 








So, let a simple life be mine, ; 
Always with three brave boys to dine. 
At supper, indeed, one would rathey sip 
Nectar drawn from a tender lip; 
But at dinner, spread at the close of day, 
Give me a hearty Partie Carice. 
What pathos there is in 
THE MOTHER’S SONG 
Sicep!—the ghostly winds are blowing: 
No moon's abroad; no star is glowing ; 
The river is deep, and the tide is flowing 
To the land where you and I are going 
We are going afar, 
Beyond moon or star. : 
To the land where the siniess angels are 
I lost my heart to your heartless sire ; 
(Twas melted away by his looks of fire) ; 
Forgot my God, and my father’s ire, 
All for the sake of a man’s desire :— 
But now we'll go 
Where the waters flow, - 
And make us a bed where none shall know 
he world is cruel; the world’s untrue ; 
Our foes are many; our friends are few 5 
No work, no bread, however we sue! 
What is there left for us to co, 
But fly —fly, 
From the cruel sky, eee 
And hide in the deepest decps--and Gie 
The next is not a song, but a poem, full of 
thought and pregnant with meaning: 
MAN AND BEAST. 


In the field the beast feedeth, 
And the bird upon the bough : 
Man manly thoughts breedeth ; 
You may read them on his brow. 
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There,—behind his eyes, are growing 
Wonders, shortly to be born, 

See you not his fancies flowing 
Over, like the light of morn? 


Sometimes, as a cloud doth travel 
O’er the blue sweet summer air, 
Sadder, graver thoughts are floating, 

Shadowing what were else so fair. 


Shadowing? deepening all the meaning 
That does stream from out his brain 

Day and night, and soar and traverse 
All the worlds of joy and pain. 


Thought must bloom, whate’er its leisure; 
You may read it on his brow :— 

All this time the beast is feeding, 

And the bird upon the bough! 


As illustrating the remarks that have preceded 
these selections, we conclude with a genuine 


SONG. 

Sing a low song ! 

A tender cradling measure, soft and low, 
Not sad nor long, 

But such as we remember long ago, 
When Time, now old, was fiying 

Over the sunny seasons, bright and ficet 
And the red rose was lying 

Amongst a crowd of flowers all too sweet 
Sing o’er the bier ! 

The bell is swinging in the time-worn towe 
He’s gone who late was here, 

As fresh as manhood in its lustiest hour. 
A song to each brief season, 

Winter and shining summer, doth belong, 
For some sweet human reason,— 

O’er cradle or the coffin still a song. 


Macaronic verses are compositions made up of 
two or more languages, in which they are thrown 
together so as to preserve the sense, sometimes 
with a serious, but usually with a comic, design. 
It was a very favourite amusement of the learned 
in the middle ages—the unwieldly sport of the 


leviathans of literature. It abounds in the tradi- | 


tionary legends of our schools. M. DELAPIERRE 
has, in the volume upon our table, sought to trace 


something of their history, and to collect the best | 


specimens of them that are to be found in the 
various countries of Europe. We present two of 
them. Here is a short Macaronic Love Song: 


IGNORAMUS. 
Hem, Hem! 
Si possem, vellem pro te, Rosa, ponere pellem : 
Quidquid tu vis, crava, et habebis singula brava : 
Et dabo fee simple, si monstras love’s pretty dimple 
Gownos, silkcoatos, kirtellos, et petticoatos, 
Farthingales biggos, stomacheros et perr.wigos, 
Pantofflos, cuffos, garteros, spanica ruffos, 
Buskos et soccos, tiffanas et cambrica smockos, 
Pimpillos, pursos; ad ludos ibis et ursos. 
Anglicé Bear-garden. Annon hec sunt bona in lege 
ROSABELLA. 
Euge, optima! 
The following is by Porsoy, on the 
PROSPECT OF AN INVASION. 
Ego nunquam audivi, such terrible news, 
At this present tempus my sensus confuse ; 
I'm drawn for a miles, I must gocum marte 
And concinus ense, engage Bonaparte. 
Such tempora nunquam videbant majores, 
For then their opponents had different mores ; 
But we will soon prove to the Corsican vaunter, 
Tho’ times may be changed, Britons never mutantur. 


Mehercle ! this consul non potest be quiet, 

His word must be lex, and when he says fiat, 
Quasi Deus, he thinks we must run at his nod ; 
But Britons were nee’r good at running, by God! 
Per mare, I rather am led to opine 

To mect British naves he would not incline ; 
Lest he should in mare profundum be drown’d, 
Et cum alga non laura, his caput he crown’d. 


But allow that this boaster in Britain could land, 
Multus cum aliis at his command, 

Here are lads who will meet, aye, and properly work ’em. 
And speedily send ‘em, ni fallor, in oreum. 


We subjoin an extremely comic production of 


the same class, from the pen of Mr. GILBert 
A’BECKETT: 
Qui nune dancere vult modo, 
Wants to dance in the fashion, oh ! 
Discere debet-ought to know, 
Kickere floor cum heel and toe. 
One, two, three, 
Hop with me, 
Whirligig, twirligig, rapide. 
Polkam jungere, Virgo, vis, 
Will you join the polka, miss ? 
Liberius—most willingly, 
Sic agimus—then let us try : 
Nunc vide, 
Skip with me, 
Whirlabout, roundabout, celere. 


Tum leva cito, tum dextra, 
First to the left, and then t’other way : 
Aspice retro in vultu, 
You look at her, and she looks at you. 
Das palmam 
Change hands, ma’am ; 
Celere—run away, just in sham. 





Guthrum the Dane; a Tale of the Heptarchy. By 
Rosert Srory. London: Longman and Co, 1852. 
Mr. Srory is rather a poetaster than a poet. He 
possesses a good ear for rhyme, his metre is irreproach- 


able, he has ready command of the language of poetry, 
some sentiment, and considerable power of description. 
Yet he is not a poet, because he has no creative genius. 
In all these three thousand lines of verse, we have been 
unable to find a single original idea, or one that ap- 
proaches to originality. It is merely a tale in verse, 
which might have been much better and more agreeably 
told in prose, and we are at a loss to understand why 
Mr. Srory should take the trouble to put into metre, 
which at best is a slow process, a narrative which he 
could have conveyed quite as effectively in plain prose. 
We can well comprehend how it is that one who has 
ideas that are incapable of expression in the common 
form of language, should resort to verse as the natural 
medium for thoughts that would not admit of a home- 
lier dress; but, if prose will express a man’s ideas as 
wellas poetry, he should always prefer to convey them 
in prose, because it is so much more pleasing to the 
reader. Mr. Srory has abundance of aspiration, but 
we cannot discover any traces of inspiratton. 








Tse Rev. R. Monrcomery has lately published 
another little volume, to which he has given the appro- 
priate title of Lyra Christiana ; Poems on Christ- 
vanity and the Church (Bell.) The selection from 
his works already before the public is very choice, and 
there are a few among these which now appear for the 
| first time. Among them a sweet lyric called ‘‘ The 
| Inward Solitudes of Christ,’ which we have read with 
great pleasure, as likewise a poem on ‘Our Sister 
| Chureh,”’ highly complimentary to the Episcopal Church 
| in Scotland. We present one as a specimen :— 
FAITH’S INWARD EAR. 
But if thine ear be tender, clear, and true, 
And sensual clay no longer clog the mind, 
Then may thy soul His hidden glory view, 
And hear Christ syllabled by wave and wind. 


{ 
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Whether, if cherub morn her wings unfold, 
And drops of balm each glade and glen array, 
Thou lov’st to mark the orient mists uproll’d, 
} While ope the eyelids of commencing day ; 
| Or on the marble sea at noon entranced, 
| In breezeless glory rocked to living rest ; 
| From some lone cliff thy pensive eye has glanced, 
Till ocean's calm lay mirror’d on thy breast ; 
Or thou hast mused at sunset, sad and pale, 
By pebbled shore where plaintive waters meet, 
Till gradual twilight dropt her dewy veil, 
And dark the seaweed slumbered at thy feet. 
i Alike, in each, a saintly mind can hear, 
| Some tone celestial, iike a spirit glide, 
And breathe to Nature that her God is near, 
And all her spell-work by His hand supplied. 
And thus, dear Lord! in what we do or dare, 
Be Thy meek virtues our most glorious choice ; 
From sea and mountain may we lift our prayer, 
| And hear creation echoed with Thy voice. 
In the cool evening or life’s calm decay, 
Soft o’er the soul may trilling whispers fall, 
And Wisdom teach our filial hearts to pray, 
“Father in Heaven! for home prepare us all.” 
The Bedouin, and other Poems, by T. W. Woon, 
| Esq. (Hope & Co.) has the defect common to the great 
| majority of the poems submitted to us for review, the 
| absence of originality. Even the author could not lay 
| his finger upon a single thought in all his pages that has 
| novelty init. There are few positive faults; but this 
| does not suffice with arts that are designed to please. 
They must be excedlent, or they are worthless. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 
Canada, as it was, is and may be. By Lieutenant 
Colonel Sir Ricnarp H. Bonnycastte. With 
considerable additions, and an account of recent 


Transactions. By Sir JAMES Epwarp ALEXANDER, 
| K.L.S. In 2 vols. London: Colburn and Co. 


| Tuts is the best account of Canada yet published. Sir 
| R. BonNyCASTLE employed the leisure hours of many 
| years in the collection of the materials; and, dying be- 
| fore they could be arranged for publication, the task 
; has been undertaken and faithfully performed by Sir 
| J. E, ALEXANDER, who has added much valuable 

information from other sources. The greater portion of 
| the work is occupied with a history of that great colony 
| from the earliest down to the present time; and the 
| anthors pass in review the various systems of govern- 
ment that have prevailed, with their results. This is 
| introduced with a sketch of the two provinces, and their 
capacities and productions, and followed by some 
reflections on the probable future destinies of that vast 
country, so peculiarly adapted to becomea second England, 
because in all respects so congenial to our race. It is, 
in fact, little other than an extension of our own island, 
by the addition of a land no less fertile, linked together 
by a bridge of packets and liners, which convey the 
emigrant from one shore to the other in little more time, 
and with much less danger, than a century ago were 
hazarded in a journey from London to Edinburgh. 
These volumes will be very acceptable to all who pur- 
pose emigration thither. 
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Messrs. Simms and M‘Intyre have published in 
their “‘ Bookease”’ for April, a translation of J. G. 
Kou1’s entertaining work, Panorama of St. Peters- 
burg. In their ‘Parlour Library” they have issued 
a translation from the German, (by Many Howrrt,) of 
ADELBERT StirTER’s Pictures of Life.——Messrs. 
RovuTLepGE and Co.’s “Railway Library’’ for the 

resent month, consists of two volumes, containing Mrs. 

Rowe's Nightside of Nature. The work has been 
extended, and the authoress remarks, in the preface to 
this edition (the third), that “the experiments of Dr. 
Daxrwine and others, in what is called y map 
are calculated in a remarkable manner to establish the 
existence of that power of will, which I have, in 
different parts of this book, suggested as the means by 
which some of the phenomena here recorded may 
possibly be produced.”——Mr. Boun has published 
the third volume of HumBoxpt’s Cosmos in his 
‘* Scientific Library.” This volume treats of the 
Celestial Phenomena, the Nebule, the Solar Region, 
the Sun’s Spots, the Planets, Comets, and Aérolites. 
The translation is admirably executed by E. C. Orre, 
and B. H. Pav, 








PERIODICALS AND SERIALS. 


The Westminster Review, for April, treats of a variety 
of subjects—literary, social, and political. “The Govern- 
ment of India,” ‘‘ Europe; its Condition and Prospects,”’ 
and “‘ Lord Palmerston and his ay al will find many 
admirers among politicians. We have been much 
pleased with ‘‘ Physical Puritanism,” being a sketch 
of those innovations on medical practice which the 
faculty persist in treating as on/y quackeries, and 
decry accordingly. The Westminster adopts a different 
course, and admits that some good is to be found in 
Homeopathy, Hydropathy, Mesmerism and Teeto- 
talism, but it does not fail to remark on the ludicrous 
and weak points which these discoveries betray. The 
writer terms them a ‘‘many-headed Puritanism,” 
and believes of this hydra that ‘‘the common pur- 
pose of all its manifestations is the healing, cleansing, 
and restoration of the animal man.” Mr. Joun 
CHAPMAN contributes a lengthy paper on “ The 
Commerce of Literature,’ arguing for the repeal of the 
taxes on knowledge and against the present plan of 
compelling the retail bookseller to receive a large profit 
upon eyery new book he sells. The other papers are 
“ Shelley, and the Letters of Poets,’’ a random effort ; 
Early Quakers and Quakerism, which the editor terms 
the ‘Independent Contribution’; ‘‘A ‘Theory of 
Population, deduced from the General Law of Animal 
Fertility,’ and the Summaries of Contemporary Litera- 
ture of England, America, Germany, and France.—— 
The Eclectic Review has an elaborate paper on ‘ India 
and our Supply of Cotton,’’ and an eloquent one on 
the works of FentmorE Cooper. The other noticeable 
artieles are “* Wilkinson on the Connexion of the Human 
Body with Man,” “‘ Longfellow’s Golden Legend,” and 
‘* Religion and Science,”——~ The Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine appears to increase in bulk as well as to improve 
in quality. The notice of Heroswitua, of Ganders- 
heim, a dramatist of the tenth century, should be read 
by the curious; and Gleanings from the Irish Council- 
books during the Commonwealth, gives some original 
letters of Cromwell’s.—— The Royal Military Maga- 
zine continues the eccentric tale of ‘‘The Lady who 
was Raffled for,’”’ and the ‘‘ Recollection of West India 
Service.” HaArGRAVE JENNINGS gives a sketchy 
account of some “‘occurrences’”’ on the Field of Water- 
loo. “The Pattern Military Officer,’ ‘‘ The Naval 
Reserve,’ ‘‘A Defence of Sir H. Smith,” and other 
subjects of more or less interest to “the forces,” and 
bearing directly upon their interests or conduct, are 
introduced. —— The Journal of Sacred Literature 
(Edited by Dr. Krrro) has a great variety of papers, 
the most striking and skilful being ‘‘ Romanism as it 
is,’ and ‘On the Nature of a Miracle.’”——The 
Farmer’s Magazine contains some thirty contributions, 
addressed especially to the farmers and the agricultural 
interest. The magazine is thoroughly practical, and 
does not dabble in polities; and there are good engray- 
ings of model animals. —— The New Quarterly Review 
contains many good, but brief, notices of the books of the 
quarter, done, however, rather too much after the style 
of a weekly newspaper to be of value in a quarterly 
collection. The Retrospect of the Literature of the 
uarter is carefully compiled. —— The Illustrated 
Yxhibitor and Magazine of Art, is a marvel of cheap- 
ness. The present part contains numerous illustrations 
of Mr. Layarp’s and M. Borti’s discoveries in 
Assyria, as well as of a host of other subjects. ——A Nar- 
rative of the Kaffir War of 1850-51-52. Part III. 
The editors proceed spiritedly with this narrative, but 
they errin introducing dad illustrations. — The Church 
of England Magazine has a large collection of theolo- 
gical and descriptive writing and of ecclesiastical infor- 
mation. Mary Rogerts’ little sketch “ A Sight I 
have seen,”’ is pleasing. —— The New Sporting Maga- 
zine has an engraving of the favourite ‘‘ Copenhagen,” 
and one of a group of animals. Tales, flavoured by 
sporting phrases, and sketching the habits and tastes of 
‘*the sporting world”’ are intermixed with the news 
and gossip of the month.-—~ The Ladies’ Companion 
promises to be a formidable monthly rival of the Belle 
Assemblée, A variety of contributions is given, but 
the engraving is rather aerenee! a portrait of 
Lord GeorGe Bentinck! The work is, on the whole, 
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well conducted.——Mr,. Cuartes Knicuv1’s serials | and The Pictorial Family Bible (Parts XX. and | English Flower Garden (Part IV.) has many claims 
for the month are, The Curiosities of Industry (Part | XXI.)——Of The Cyclopedia of Useful Arts, Parts | to the notice of the amateur and professional horticul- 


VII.); The Pictorial Shakspere (Part XIII. 
containing Coriolanus) and The Companion Shaks- 
pere, No. 3. Messrs. Ork’s monthly issue consists 
of The Garden Companion (for April) having large 
coloured engravings ; The Portrait Gallery (Part IY.) 





FOR 


THE CRITIC ABROAD. 
SceNnE: A dimly-lighted room in Paris, au troisiéme. 
At the further end, with a writing-table touching 
his breast, and a chiffionier piled up with books 


beside him, Heinrich Heine, in a dressing-gown of 


voluminous folds, propped up by, and sunk in, 

pillows, which give his huge arm-chair the appear- 

ance of a miniature bed. 

Heine.—Sit down, Sir, you are welcome. 

Critic.—I am afraid—this intrusion—your de- 
licate health. [Takes a seat near the interesting 
invalid, admires the pale intelligence of his countenance, 
and the fine beard which depends from it.] 

Heine—Come! Come! Be at home. You 
are an Englishman, and, therefore, I like you. I 
like all Englishmen. I was in England once, and 
[never met a stranger set of persons than its 
inhabitants. “Iwas like being among a nation of 
animated puppets. About a week after I landed, 
I heard that there was a mad-house in London; 
Bedlam, or some such name, they called it. "T'was 
incredible; mad Englishmen! I hurried off to 
it, and found the English madmen _ infinitely 
saner than my own Germans, or than these 
Parisians, whom I may call my own, for I have 
lived long enough among them—indeed, much 
saner than myself. 

Critic.—Mr. Heine ! We are a practical people, 
and of cold exterior. We do not speak much, 
unless after dinner, or in political assemblies, for 
political objects. But we think a great deal, we 
feel deeply, and we are the countrymen of 
Shakspeare and of Milton. 

Heine.—And of Byron. Ah! Byron! It was 
not as now, propped upon the pillows of a sick 
couch, but with the sighing of the German pine 
forest, and the torrent’s roar for accompaniment, 
that first I heard thy song. I was young, my 
friend, young with the life of five-and-twenty, 
when my bosom echoed the wild melancholy of 
Childe Harold, when I bounded over the ocean, 
fierce and free with the Corsair, when I wandered 
on the beach with Haidee, while the waves softly 
sang the sun to its rest. Byron is gone, and 
poetry is going. Type of modern poetry, Heinrich 
Heine lies sick upon his pillows, drinking the 
bitter potions of the physician, not the pure 
waters of the Castalian fount. Poetry and Heine 
are dying. Have you heard my swan-song ? 
Have you read my Lomanzero ? 

Critie.—Sir,—I am a Critic, and an English- 
man. The English are a practical people, and 
English critics seldom read. A notice of your 
poem, however, from the pen of a talented young 
friend, has appeared in a journal of which I am 
editor. 

Heine.—So ho! A journalist! Everbody is 
a journalist now-a-days. ‘T’other morning my 
coiffeur, instead of babbling as usual, kept asking 
me what I thought of this, that, and the other; 
and listened with wonderful attention to my 
replies. When his operations were over, my 
Parisian makes me a bow. “Would Monsieur 
object if the brilliant and shining remarks which 
have dropped profusely from Monsieur’s mouth, 
like the pearls and diamonds from the maiden’s 
lips in the fairy tale’—I was amazed at the 
fellow’s exordium—* would Monsieur object if 
they appeared to-morrow in my journal!” I 
nearly killed myself with laughter. Old Goethe 
used to say; “ Nobody will be a tailor, everybody 
a poet;” had he said everbody a journalist, he 
would have hit the mark. 

Critic.—Excuse me, Mr. Heine: if Goethe had 


made such a remark, it would have been an_ 


erroneous one, so far at least as England is con- 
cerned. The English, as Ihave already observed. 
are a practical people; and it is not uncommon 
among us for a tailor to be also a journalist. I 
have been in parts of England where the fingers 
that stitched my small clothes would exchange 
the needle for the pen and instruct me twice a 
week through the medium of the press on the 





| VIII. to XII., are on our table, and they confirm our 
| previously expressed opinion of the excellence of the 
| compilation. —— Messrs. Groompripee send The 


Gardener’s Record for April, and The Dictionary of 


| Domestic Medicine, Part IV.——Mr. THompson’s 


EIGN 


deepest points of social economy. That, however, 
was in the provinces, and the practice has not yet 
reached London in which my journal is published. 

Feine.—Tell me, then, what are you, Whig, Tory, 
Radical? I never meet with one of your country- 
men, but I draw him into a discussion on English 
parties, although for the life of me I have not yet 
been able to make out the difference between 
them. 

Critic.—Sir,—I have my political sentiments, 
and those sentiments I am not ashamed to avow, 
on a proper occasion. But, as an editor, Mr. 
Heine, I am of no politics. Mine is a literary 
journal, the largest, and, I may say, the best in 
Europe. It numbers amongst its subscribers two 
thousand of the clergy, many hundreds of the 
magistracy, the bulk of the aristocracy, and all 
the most cultivated members of the middle classes 
of my native country. Sir! the copy of it which 
I have the honour of offering to you contains a 
translation of a small poem your own, and has 
thus carried the name of Heine to every corner 
of the British empire, to Buckingham palace, to 
the wilds of Connemara, to the Orkneys, to 
Australasia, to Hindostan. 

Heine—Ah! “Nach Frankreich zogen zwei 
Grenadier” almost the first poem I ever wrote— 
“The Grenadiers! ” “Iwas in 1814 I composed it; 
I was but fifteen then; I remember singing it low 
to myself one evening early in summer, on the 
bank of the Rhine, just when the news had come 
that the Emperor was to be exiled to Elba. My 
friend! I have gone through every phasis of 
modern thought and feeling —I have been 
Werther, René, Lara, Faust, Mephistopheles—I 


have expanded into self-deification with that 
prince of cloud-embracers, Hegel —I have 
plunged into the dreamy abyss of mystical 


ecstacy—I have denied with the literature of 
despair, I have helped to channt the frantic 
psalm of Young Germany—I have earned a right 
to be called the Corypheus of sensualism—I have 
sped through the universe and veiled it in a soft 
mist of irony—but I have never swerved from my 
faith in the Emperor. I have never ceased to 
doubt of his advent—My Emperor—the ruler of 
the people for the people. 

Critie—Mr. Heine,—Although I have not been 
able entirely to follow you, I have gathered 
enough to produce on my mind a firm conviction 
that you must have gone through a good deal. 
Allow me further to express an opinion that a 
practised writer like yourself might compose an 
interesting autobiography. Published in the 
cheap form which appears to be universal here, it 
would no doubt have a large circulation in France. 
Permit me also to remind you that by the terms 
of the copyright convention recently agreed to 
between France and England, you are enabled to 
secure the choice of an English translator, and 
the profits of the English version. I shall be 
happy if I can be of any use in forwarding an 
arrangement between yourself and one of those 
eminent English literati, whose power and speed 
of translation are the envy of surrounding 
nations. 

Heine.—Yes; I am writing my memoirs, and 
in these sheets I have already managed to 
daguerreotype the coloured shadows that flitted 

, before my infancy and boyhood. George Sand is 
writing hers, Dumas his; what else is there left 
/us todo? We have striven, attained, enjoyed, 
suffered, lost,—and of the whole there remains 
with us nothing but reminiscence—let us bequeath 
that, my friend, to the universe. But what 
would you English care for my legacy? My life 
has been one of passion, not of action; of emotion, 
not of achievement—my autobiography will be 
_ pictures of inward moods and dreams—of spiritual 
| Joys and sorrows, worship, desperations, angelic 
| peace, gay soarings to the heights that overlook 
creation! What are these to an Englishman, who 
| Treads his autobiography in his banker’s book, 
whose poems are his lucky strokes of speculation, 


turist. —— Livesey’s Progressvonist (for April) has 


| collected a good deal of information of the doings of 


teetotallers.——The Scottish Magazine and Church- 


| man’s Review, for April, has six original papers, beside 


the usual amount of Ecclesiastical information. 


LITERATURE. 


whose highest raptures are the birth of a public 
meeting? Aye! even the gay, impressionable 
French are turning practical. The theatre lan- 
guishes; novels are becoming pamphlets; poets, 
politicians; Beranger is silent; and Heine—Heine 
is dying! See! here is a book just published by 
a friend of mine, Lemoinne, one of the writers in 
the Journal des Debats—fugitive essays he has 
collected on Shakspeare, Goethe, Manon Les- 
caut, Madame Recamier. Well! he has prefixed 
an introduction, and of what, think you, does 
this introduction treat? Of the laws of art, of 
the historical development of poetry, of Hamlet 
and Faust, of the delicacies of sentiment and the 
feminine nature? Not at all. It is entitled 
“ Journalism and the Tribune.”—You remember 
that passage in Hugo’s Notre-Dame, where Claude 
Frollo takes into his hands one of those massy 
volumes which the new-born printing press of 
Mayence had sent forth, and pointing to the 
towers of Notre-Dame exclaims, “ this will anni- 
hilate that ”’—the press will supersede the priest. 
So Lemoinne says of the newspaper: “the jour- 
nal will supersede the Parliament.” He may be 
right or he may be wrong, when he says that the 
framing and discussion of laws—in truth that the 
whole government of kingdoms—is passing into 
the hands of newspaper-writers. Strange if it 
should be so—if the writer should from day to 
day become the ruler. But if these hopes, even 
irrationally, are beginning to inspire men of in- 
tellect—which of them, think you, will spend his 
time stringing rhymes, weaving novels and ro- 
mances, when he ean aspire to rule national 
masses of men? Your England has been the 
favoured refuge of Parliaments for these two 
hundred years—Lemoinne talks as if even there 
Parliamentary government were insecure, and he 
quotes in corroboration from two of your writers 
—one of them called Carlyle, who seems an odd 
fellow, a sort of embittered and concentrated 
political Jean Paul— 

Critic.—A very eminent man, Sir, is Mr. 
Thomas Carlyle. He published a half-guinea 
volume lately, not on any subject of temporary 
interest, and it came to a second edition in a fort 
night. As safe an author to publish for as we 
have. 

Heine.—And the other is a Mr. Disraeli, who 
has become a minister. I remember reading his 
Contarini Fleming, many years ago; a strange, wild 
book, of the kind I might have written myself. A 
singular phenomenon in England—a_ novelist 
becoming a minister. 

Critic —Sir, Disraeli is a minister, but not 
because he wrote clever novels, but because he is 
a clever parliamentary debater and tactician, and 
a squire, in his own way, to boot. As to your 
M. Lemoinne and his notion, I don’t see that there 
is much in it, as regards England, at least. Our 
political writers don’t seek to originate; they 
content themselves with repeating the opinions of 
the leaders of the parties to which they belong. 
No, Mr. Heine! If there is any extra parliamen- 
tary legislation in England, it is done by the 
platform, not by the press. You have nothing 
in France, and are not likely to have, that resem- 
bles our “agitations,” which you will perhaps 
allow me to explain to you, First, you get a 
“cause,” it doesn’t matter what, so as you can 
find people to subscribe money to support it, 
then a “committee,” it doesn’t matter who, then 
a secretary, the cleverer and more unscrupulous 
the better; the best I ever knew had been a Jesuit. 
Most important of all, you must secure a couple of 
persons of what we call “respectability,” which 
means possessed of from five hundred to a thou- 
sand a-year, and, if possible, above the rank of 
shopkeepers. Sir! if your two respectable persons 
are fluent with their tongues, and have as much 


talent as a second-rate barrister, your “ cause ” is 


won. You take a large room, placard and adver- 
tise, and the English, who are very dull at home, 
rush to hear what is going on. 


You set your men 
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a talking; the people are delighted. Your men 


perambulate the country, talking, and, if they still 


delight, the press takes the matter up. Every- 
body is all of a sudden convinced, and Parliament 
embodies the “cause” in a law. The press is 
quite a subordinate matter with us, as yet; and 
follows or accompanies, but never leads. But I 
came to listen, Mr. Heine, and not to talk. So 
French Literature, you think, is dying out? 

Heine.—After all, can I tell? I live in the 
past, and a future not of this earth is within a 
short distance from me,—how can I interpret the 
present ? Perhaps we others have been the 
debauchees of thought, and because, as your own 
Shakspeare says, we have grown virtuous, there 
shall be no more cakes and ale. The German 
Bursch settles down into a domestic House- 
father; but the beer-jug still passes, and the mist 
of tobacco smoke still rises in the tavern he has 
deserted. The dramatist who used to be suc- 
cessful is hissed, and he declares that the theatre 
is going down, because tastes are changing and 
forms are altering. The man of letters, no longer 
content with the laurels of his calling, aspires to 
political power, and he veils his ambition by 
ascribing the change of his aims to a change in 
the conditions of things. Can literature, can 
printed speech ever cease, while the human 
tongue remains, or pen and paper, ink and type? 
Will not nature and society, and life, and friends, 
and loves, and hatreds, kindle ever-new emotions 
and thoughts in the young soul: where is there 
the power that can forbid him to cast them into 
elaborate forms, and keep literature always fresh? 
But I have talked too much, and you will excuse 
me, if I ask you to retire. Good bye, my friend! 
and when you return to London remember me to 
the Governor of Bedlam. Its inhabitants were 
the only poets I found in England. 








France. 
VENICE AND MANIN. 


Histoire de la Republique de Venice sous Manin. 
Par M. ANnatroLe DE LA Force. Vol. I. 
Paris; Amyot. 1852. 

THE ancient republic of Venice has always been 

a favourite subject with historians. It ceases, 

however, to be popular or familiar from the 

date when its last Doge, Lupovico MAntn, gave 
up power into the hands of the municipality 
which afterwards adjourned itself sine die, when 

Napoveon abandoned them, to suit his ambitious 


views, into the hands of Austria. M. pr La | 


Force has undertaken to write the history of 


Venice from that period until its fall under | 


Manin. His first volume is before us, and we 
have perused it with much interest. It is written 


in a clear and polished style, the story is well | 


told, and rarely have we found a work full of 


matter more likely to please the student of con- | 


temporary history. 


M. pE LA Force recounts briefly the story of | 


Austrian dominion in Italy. Its despotism is too 
notorious to make us care to select any extracts 
here. The chief value of the book is the elucida- 


tions it contains of the character of Manin. He | 


was born in 1804, and educated for the bar. 


Brought up in a school of ardent republicans, he | 


became and remained one until this day. He, how- 
ever, always tried to remain within legality, and 
to rest on legal and pacific agitation. He entered 


into no conspiracies, but strove to sap the founda- | 


tions of the Austrian Government by systematic 
agitation. The railway movement in Italy was 
one of his great cards. He adopted the side of a 
line that united Lombardy and Venice, and served 
Italian views against German intrigues, and he 
made of this a grand instrument. An extract 
will show his mode of action. 


t a meeting of shareholders in the railway, at the 


Bren palace, Manin showed great civic courage. He 
asked, in order to disconcert fraud, the verification of 


the deeds of all members present. A frightful explo- | 
sion of cries and murmurs greeted his words. Calm in | 


the midst of the tumult, Manin, his arms folded, re- 
mained standing. During this time, a commissary of 
police put his hat on, and, approaching the orator, bade 
him be silent. “Is this an order or a piece of advice?” 
said Manin. “If it be advice, I do not accept it; if 
an order, it is unjust, and I will yield only to violence.” 
Electrified by these noble words, the public rose, cries 
of “no violence,” were mingled with murmurs of indig- 
nation against the commissary. Confused rumours 
circulated through the hall with regard to the incli- 
nation of the crowd without. The agents of the 
Government knew not what to do. Manin, inotion- 


| less on his bench, complete master of his thoughts, 
repeated, with imperturbable sang froid, “ I demand to 
speak.” The right was given him, and, in the midst of 
the most majestic silence, he maintained his right. 
Emilie Broglio, after him, spoke on the same side: their 
motion was adopted: (pp. 41, 42.) 

There was, of late, a great desire on the part 
of Manin to adopt CosprEn as his guide and 
model, and he took advantage of the arrival of 
the great agitator to study him in person: 


The arrival of Cobden in Venice was a great event. 
He had just made a triumphal voyage through all Italy. 
Everywhere, he had been received with honours usually 
accorded to sovereigns. Pezzata had, from Milan, re- 
quested Manin to receive well the illustrious chief of 
English reform. Cobden had been fifteen days at 
Venice, and was about to depart, and nothing had been 
done. The wife of Manin, an ardent soul, full of 
patriotism, said constantly to her husband, “ It is a dis- 
grace to Venice, if she does not make a demonstration 
in honour of such a guest.” Manin went to the 
Cabinet de Lecture of which Pasana was the President, 
and where met the patriots of the town. He found no 
one there, save the president, to whom he explained the 
object of his visit. By common consent, the two friends 
went out, at ten o'clock at night, on to the Place St. 
Mark. Going from group to group, they obtained, in an 
hour, a considerable number of signatures. Priuli, 
who was one of the commissaries of the meeting, took 
upon himself to ask of the police permission to celebrate 
a banquet. It was granted, on the express condition 
that Manin should not speak. The Austrians began to 
know the value of this intrepid enemy. Next day, an 
imposing meeting was present at this banquet, prepared 
in the island of Guidiera. Tommasi figured among 
the subscribers, but, faithful to his solitary habits, he 
did not come, satisfied with sending a magnificent ad- 
dress, full of noble and serious thoughts. Lacaletto, the 
editor of the official Gazette of Venice, to the great as- 
tonishment of the spectators, read a very energetic 
speech. Cobden answered, in courteous and eloquent 
language; he thanked the Venetians with effusion for 
the hospitality offered him, and said flattering things of 
the Italian population, and particularly of Venice, while 
he roused their enthusiasm when speaking of the part he 
expected them to play in future events. The banquet 
concluded, all present rose and took back Cobden to his 
hotel, followiug the great canal to the sound of music, and 
by the light of torches. That night, the whole town was 
alive; the windows, hung with carpets and adorned with 
flags as on days of great ceremonies, were lit up, and 
| formed a vast garland of lights, reflected undera thousand 
| vivid forms in the mirror of the water. Venice, seen 
| from a distance, within a dark frame of waters, shone 

like a vast globe of fire, suspended as if by enchantment 

between two immensities, the sky andthe sea. Old men 
| never recollected having been present at such a spec- 
tacle. Such was the homage rendered by the people of 
Venice to science, courage, and talent, in the person of 
Cobden. Certainly, when going back from this splendid 
fete, when the last songs had ceased to resound, | 
when the last light of these illuminations were extin- 
| guished in the thickness and silence of night, more than 
one inhabitant, before he went to sleep, might justly say 
| to himself, that a people who could thus receive an il- 
| lustrions guest, could not be, as Austria pretended—a 
| people dishonoured and dead to all sentiments of liberty 
and nationality. Some days after, Manin went to see 
Cobden. “I have been all through Italy,” said he, 
“and everywhere I have been well received, but no- 
where have I received so solemn an impression as at 








Venice. (Questions of political economy are well studied; | 
| at every step I have met men well instructed and versed 

in these matters, less foreign than in many countries of 

| Europe; but, what has struck me, above all, is the | 
| mortal hatred felt towards Austria. A Neapolitan lady | 
| said to me, ‘I would give the blood of my four children 
| to see them expelled from Italy.” Cobden did not 
| appear to understand the ardour of this sentiment in in- 
dependent states, such as Naples, Florence, Rome, who, 
said he, have nothing to do with Vienna, and can, con- 
sequently, think of their affairs without thinking of 
Austria. Manin observed to him that people, in 
appearance free, lived under the empire of laws more 
| retrogade and more repressive still than those of Austria 
in the provinces submitted to its dominion: (pp. 71, 72, 
73.) 

After his departure, MAnry occupied himself in 
procuring his election as a member of the Scientific 
Congress about to meet at Venice. He succeeded 
with a large body of patriots, who all joined it 
with political views. ‘They had no other oppor- 
tunity of habituating themselves to public 
speaking. One of the sittings is thus described: 

The governor of Venice, Count Palffy, and counsellor 
Beltrame were present at all the sittings. The first 
trembled every time that Manin opened his mouth. The 








orator often remarked it, and, Venetian as he was, he 


took a malicious pleasure in tormenting his powerful 
enemy. One day that there was talk of the depdts of 
mendicity at Milan, Manin, his eyes fixed on the face 
of his excellence, cried aloud, “We have all this at 
Venice, and better still!” Palffy, little accustomed to 
gentleness in the mouth of Manin, looked beaming with 
Fleasure. He could have embraced the orator, when he 
continued, “ we have all this, and better than this, itis 
true, but in theory, not in practice.” The face of the 
poor governor became dark as if by enchantment, and 
assumed his usual discontented aspect. Manin con- 
tinued: “ According to the law, a workman out of work, 
can go and knock at the door of a charitable institution 
and say, Give me work. He can do this as often as he 
wants work, without any prejudice to his honour. But, 
according to practice, to enter a depdt of mendicity, he 
must have a certificate from the police declaring that 
his misery is real. The poor workman then is at the 
mercy of the police. He enters then to come out no 
more, and you see there a frightful spectacle! Four 
generations have grown up and married in the same 
establishment. 1 have seen them,” said Manin, &c. 
* ** Speaking thus, Manin had his eye fixed unceas- 
ingly on the face of the governor, purple with rage: 
(pp. 89, 90.) 


During the sittings of the congress, Manin, 
with some other reformers, visited the deaf and 
dumb asylum ; among others present was the 
Marquis Mownpianr, one of those democrats 
whom M. bE LA Force very strangely classes 
with men not quite entitled to the epithet, saying: 

They found at Venice a school of resistance and of 
legal agitation which will one day go round the world. 
When the ignoble butcheries of the streets have been 
replaced by the intelligent combat of thought resting on 
legal right, the reign of pure democracy will be assured. 
* * * Kosciusko in Poland, Washington in America, 
O'Connell in Ireland, Kossuth in Hungary, Sir Robert 
Peel in England, Cobden in Europe, Manin and Tom- 
masi in Venice, such are the men we love, the demo- 
crats we understand: (pp. 140-1.) 


This Marquis Monpiant1 had a hobby, that of 
devoting himself to the deaf and dumb; and when 
he left Venice he recommended them to Manin. 
Hence follows a narrative which, as illustrative of 
Austrian rule, is of deep interest. We give it in 
full: 

Our readers have not forgotten the last words of the 
Marquis Monpiani, leaving Venice, to Manin: “I recom- 
mend to you my poor deaf and dumb children.” 
Addressed to such a man, such a prayer could not be 
without result. Faithful interpreter of the will of his 
honourable friend, Manin went to the hospital of mad 
people to ask of the good monks news of his unfortunate 
protegés. They were brought before him; there were 
many of different ages, but the wandering of their eyes, 
the shape of the skull, and other certain signs, indicated 
a complete want of intelligence. Some, however, 
seemed to understand their sad position. For these 
there was hope of cure. On examining their papers it 
was found that a declaration signed by one doctor 
was sufficient for the admission of these unfortunate 
beings into a hospital. Evidently on the part of certain 
poor families it was a means of getting rid of children 
whom they could not feed. This is painful to say, but 
it was true. The law offered, nevertheless, means of 
repressing this monstrous abuse; these people could be 
forced by assisting them to take away their children. 
Manin asked the reverend fathers if, in their opinion, 
there was any guarantee that a cabal, a hatred, or po- 
litical motives, might not send a man healthy in mind 
toa madhouse? “ We have here,” said the monks, “ an 
extraordinary madman who, if you consent to see him, 
will be the best answer to your question.” This man, 
named Padovani, was born at Rovigo; he was scarcely 
forty years of age. At the first moment embarrassment 
gave to his handsome face a wild look. He soon re- 
covered, however, and touched by the interest shown 
towards him by Manin, spoke to him as follows: “ An 
orphan from my infancy, I never knew either my father 
or mother; the private charity of some kind individuals 
caused me to be apprenticed to a tailor. Weakened by 
assiduous labour, and attacked by a disease of the eyes, 
which struck me almost blind, I was forced to abandon 
my labour and seek another means of earning my bread. 
Too young to enter a house of refuge, I was not con- 
sidered strong enough to turn a hand-mill, and I was 
told that I was not blind enough to be assisted by the 
parish. Wandering, pressed by hunger, scarcely able 
to distinguish the threshold of the door where I went to 
ask for alms, I dragged myself along the streets of 

tovigo, imploring in a loud voice the pity of the passers 
by. An agent of police arrested me and told me that 
mendicity was abolished, that I had no right to impor- 
tune anybody, and he pushed me brutally with his 
hand.” Here Padovani stopped, seeking to read in the 
eyes of Manin if the narrative did not fatigue him; 
then he continued sadly: “ Everywhere rejected, aban- 
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doned by all, reduced to despair, delirium took pos- 
sesson of me; 1 was wrong; I knew it; but what would 
you have me do? I was so unhappy that, seizing a sheet 
of paper, I wrote, trembling with rage, these words in large 
letters : ‘Shameon the barbarous government which allows 
a poor workman without employment to die of hunger.’ 
“T placarded these few words on a tree in the midst 
of the public place, and I awaited the result patiently, 
reflecting that in prison, at all events, I should eat. I 


was arrested, and thrown into an obscure dungeon of 


the central prison. As I could scarcely see, the pri- 
vation of light left me nothing to regret, and I felt 


almost happy when comparing my fate then with that | 


of the preceding days. A few days later, a man, whom 
they said was a doctor, entered my cell, addressed me 


some questions without listening to my answers, and | 


went out as hurriedly as he came in. That same 
evening my door opened, and they put me into a car- 
riage. I thought that they were going to set me free, 
and I confess that the thought annoyed me. 
coach stopped before the hospital of the town. I thought 
that they were granting me a favour when they put me 
to bed: it was so long since I had slept so well that I 
felt quite happy. 
upon a board nailed over my pillow, the words Mental 
Alienation! To describe to you the effect produced 
upon me would be impossible,” added Padovani, with 
much emotion; “ but in vain I protested and prayed, in 
vain the doctor of the hospital declared that I had full 
possession of my reason. They bade me be silent, and 
then they put me into a second carriage, full of real 
madmen, amongst whom some were furious. 


terribly afraid of madmen,” said Padovani, his eyes full 
of tears, “ but now it is different—I pity them. 
is the way I arrived for the first time in this hospital, 


amidst the good monks who spoke to you of me.” Here | 


Manin, much moved, rose, and pressing affectionately 
the hand of the poor narrator, said to him, “ My labours 
call me elsewhere; au revoir, I will soon come back.” 
“No! not aw revoir, say rather adieu, I like that 
better,” said Padovani, “for your visit has done me 
good, and I am so little used to happiness; I have ell 
my life been so abandoned that I fear to make illusions 
to myself.” “ Here is my name,” said Manin, giving 
him his card, “ask the priests if I ever failed when I 
gave my word.” And thereupon he went out, his heart 
deeply touched at the words he had heard. A few days 
later he returned to San Serviglio, where Padovani, 


SCIENCE, A 


MEDICAL SCIENCE. 


THE NEWS AND GOSSIP OF THE 
MEDICAL WORLD. 
NOTES BY CELSUS. 
I. New Books. 


Cnarrers on Menrat Puystorocy. By Henry 
Ho.uanp, M.D., F.R.S., Physician Extraordinary to 
the Queen. Royal 8vo. Longmans, London, 1852. 

Tuts is the production of one who has already 

reaped laurels by his contributions to the literature of 

Practical Medicine—of one who is known in all lands as 

an accomplished physician, a strikingly judicious 

thinker, and a perspicuous writer. The arcana of 

Mental Physiology are calmly explored by the light of 

reason, and facts are weighed, sifted, and grouped, 

according to their kind and value, with a painstaking 
soberness which forms a singular contrast to the stupid 
prattlings and inconclusive arguments about clair- 
voyance, electro-biology, and mesmerism, which we are 
all daily doomed to hear in the drawing-room, in the sick 
chamber, or by the way. 
damsels and electro-biological adventurers are not, how- 
ever, in danger of being seduced from their allegiance to 
spurious philosophy, or weaned from exciting pastimes by 
the writings of Dr. Holland; for no person, who could 
bend his mind to read and digest such a work as that 
before me, could possibly be led astray by the flimsy 
fashionable follies of the day, to which reference has 
now been made; and which, be it remembered, have 
reappeared among us after a lapse of years, in obedience 
to that remarkable law—which applies to delusions 
as well as to measles, small-pox and epidemic bodily 
diseases—viz., that they disappear from the scene, 
only to come forth again with pristine vigour and 
undiminished spreading power. Did space permit, or 
were this occasion suitable, I might illustrate and 
establish this position by numerous curious and inte- 
teresting historical notices; but in rapidly glancing at 
New Books my duty to the readers of Tue Critic is 


delighted to see him again, ended his recital in the | listen to me to-day, no one would ever have occupied 
following way: “Thanks to the active steps taken by | themselves about the poor madman of San Serviglio.” 
the priests, who saw directly that I was not mad, I was | While pronouncing these words, tears inundated the 
set at liberty. It was with a soul full of joy that I | pale face of Padovani; but, surmounting his grief by a 
stepped over the threshold of this hospitable house. | sublime effort, he took the hand of Manin, pressed it 
But everywhere I went the police followed me like a | warmly, and said, “I have no means of showing my 
shadow. What could they fear from an unfortunate | gratitude, but I will pray God from the bottom of my 
being like me? I know not, but they watched me like | soul to protect you in all future time.” There was, in 
a criminal. If I walked, I was followed; if I slept, a | this recital, such an accent of truth, a tint of melancholy 
sbirri watched at my side; my slumber, my only hour | so gentle and so profound, that Manin, moved by such 
without suffering, was even suspicious. At last I was | touching resignation, hastened to the doctor of the 
reduced to ask myself how, if it was so difficult to gain | hospital to obtain the freedom of poor Padovani. “ Are 
one’s living at liberty, how could I earn an existence | you his relation or his guardian, to take so much 
thus watched? In the tailors’ workshops, where I went | interest in his fate,” said the Doctor quietly. “No,” 
| to ask for work, they asked for papers; mine made me | said Manin, “I simply act as a citizen and a Christian; 
ashamed: whom would they not have frightened, since | and I ask you, on your soul and on your conscience, is 





But the | 


The next day when I awoke, I read | 


Think of 
the tortures of this voyage for me, for then I was | 


This | 


The votaries of clairvoyant | 


they stated that I came out of a mad-house? In despair, 
fancying I read on every face their repugnance for my 
misery, I resolved to exile myself. Then, thought I, 
children will no longer cry after me, ‘The madman 
escaped from San Serviglio!’ women will no longer turn 
away horrified at my sight, and the police will cease to 
follow me. After many days walking along unknown 
roads, stopping only at long distances to beg a bit of 


bread, and permission to sleep in a stable, I passed the | 


frontier, and reached Ferrara. A tailor, touched by my 
misfortune, offered me shelter, and consented to give me 
| work. This pity roused me, I thought I had reached 
| the end of my misfortunes; but the same evening, 
when, proud of my zeal, I offered him the first results 
| of my labours, my host begged me to go and have my 


passport signed by the pontifical police. ‘ A foreigner | 
like you at Ferrara, I am watched,’ said he, ‘and if | ber, 1847, Manin was informed that his protegé was 
J ’ y g 


you do not obtain a licence to reside, to-morrow we shall 
both be arrested. What had I left todo? I ask of 
you. I had but to die at once, or choose between a 
prison or an hospital. I regained Venice, where, lying 
down upon the benches of the Place St. Mark, I tried to 
sleep as long as possible to deceive my hunger. At the 
end of three days, exasperated by horrible sufferings, I 
had recourse a second time to the means which had 
| caused me to be arrested at Rovigo, and I stuck up a 
| second complaint against the Austrian government in 
| the Place San Leon. The police, who did not leave me, 
arrested me again, to bring me back to this hospital, 
where, in all probability, I shall end my days. I resign 
myself, for what have I to regret inthis world? Never 
since I was born did I feel the embrace of a mother. 
Never has a woman loved me, and, except you, who 
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| to describe these works, rather than to elaborate the | 


thoughts which they may have suggested to my own 
| mind. I would nevertheless make this remark, that 
| the chapters of Dr. Holland teem with wholesome food 
for all truth-seeking students of the mysteries of the 
| human mind, who have received a competent education; 
| though of course, from the nature of many of the facts 
and arguments, they are likely to be best understood 
| and appreciated by those who have not only consci- 
entiously studied medicine and the accessory sciences, 


; but who have likewise become familiar with the strange | 


and ever varying phases of moral, mental, and physical 
health, which are only exposed to the observation of the 
practising physician. 

The author avoids, as much as possible, metaphysical 
discussions, and jealously endeavours to confine himself 
within the bounds of what is attainable by the human 
understanding. For this reason, the book is just such a 
one as ought to be placed in the hands of young 
persons to prepare them for engaging in the study 
of the more abstruse and speculative writers on mental 
philosophy. 

The following are the topics treated of:—1. Medical 
2. Effects of Mental Attention on Bodily 
3. Mental Consciousness in its Relation to 
Time and Snccession. 4. Time as an Element in 
Mental Functions. 5. On Sleep. 6. Relations of 
Dreaming, Insanity, &c. 7. Memory as Affected by 
Age and Disease. 8. The Brain asa Double Organ. 
9. Phrenology. 10. Instincts and Habits. 11. Present | 
State of Knowledge of the Nervous System. 
| MepicaL Evipence is ably, though rather too | 
briefly handled. Dr. Holland with great truth remarks 
that “there can be few better tests of a sound under- 
standing, than the right estimation of Medical Evidence; 
so various are the complexities it presents, so numerous 
the sources of error.” The excesses of scepticism and 
| the excesses of credulity are equally to be guarded 
against. The true philosopher rejects nothing, simply 
because it is new and strange; but then he demands 
evidence, strong in proportion to the unusual character 


| Evidence. 
, Organs. 


this man mad?” “No, he is not mad, but this man is 
dangerous, and it is better he should be thought mad; 
it is his own interest he should appear so. If he be not 
mad, he is criminal. The hospital of San Serviglio is 
better than a state prison.” 

Manin, indignant, addressed himself to his old com- 
panion and friend, the commissary of police. In vain. 
Time passed; it was nearly November, 1847, and he had 
as yet, received no answer. Manin then addressed an 
energetic note to the government, in which he asked, in 
the name of outraged public morals, if a man whom the 
doctor declared sane of mind, and enjoying all his intel- 
lectual faculties, can be condemned to pass his whole 
life in a mad-house. These words remained without 

| reply. es ™ sg Some time passed without 
anything being done. At last, on the 2nd of Decem- 


about to pass through a medical examination. Grave 
political events happened in the interval, and drew off 
the attention of Manin. Later, when he was President 
of the Venetian republic, a man of the people was an- 
nounced. “Let him come in,” said Manin, and he re- 
cognised Padovani free, who had come to thank him. 

Shortly after the Austrians grew alarmed at 
the wide-spread popularity of Manry, and by way 
of checking it they arrested him. Events, how- 
ever, soon rendered his being set free necessary. 
The day he came out he organised a civic guard, 
next day he took the arsenal and proclaimed a 
republic. This part of the narrative is told with 
great power, and makes us look anxiously for the 
continuation of a work which promises to be per- 
| manently valuable. 


THE DRAMA, & 


of the alleged facts. It is obviously a want of this dis- 
| criminating power as regards the nature and value of 
| evidence which has led honest and upright men, such 
| as Professor Gregory of Edinburgh and Dr. Elliotson of 
London, to believe and propagate as facts, feats which 
|have no right to be so called, but which if so 
| accepted would unsettle everything at present deduced 
from reason and revelation regarding our relations to 
our fellow-men and to God himself. ‘Truth lies not only 
in facts, but also in the power to observe them, and te 
discriminate their bearing, possessed by the mind to which 
they are submitted. Incapacity to weigh evidence may 
| coexist with many mental and moral excellences; and 
| when we find Miss Martineau, Mr. Atkinson and others 
| proclaiming their implicit credence in the power of hys- 
| terical women to depict scenes passing many thousands of 
| miles away, and to read even the thoughts of persons 
| equally remote, and yet in the same volume reducing 
| the degree of their acceptance of Christianity to their 
| recognition of our Saviour as a famous mesmerist and 
clairvoyant, we must largely mingle pity with our ab- 
| horrence; for who has not had the pain to see some 
cherished friend fall into palpable error, neither 
from any lurking dishonesty nor from any obstinate 
resistance of truth, but simply from a mental want, 
proceeding from congenital infirmity, bad training, or 
from both combined. 





SLEEP is the theme of one of the most interesting 
chapters in the volume. The author clearly proves 
that sleep is not one but a series of complex and ever 


| varying states; and this view is found to offer the best 


explanation of those singular conditions designated 
trance, mesmeric sleep, and catalepsy. He says: 

“ As respects magnetic sleep or trance, in particular, 
whatever its shape or degree, there is no authenticated 
fact making it needful to Lelieve that any influence is 
received from without; beyond those impressions on the 
senses and imaginations which are capable in certain 
persons and temperaments of exciting unwonted or dis- 
ordered actions throughout every part of the nervous 
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system, and especially in the sensorial functions. The 
whole scope of the question is manifestly comprised in 
this single point. 

“ There is not the slightest reason to deny that mes- 
meric sleep may differ greatly in intensity, or other 
conditions from that of ordinary kind. The views 
already stated, as to the nature and infinite variety of 
this great function, make full allowance for such diver- 
sity; depending partly on the manner in which the 
state is induced, partly on the peculiar habit of the 





gpersons thus acted upon. Further, it is to be remarked, | 


that this diversity is scarcely greater than we find 
among the natural conditions of sleep; and that the | 
mesmeric sleep is itself exceedingly various in kind and 
degree—from the vague state of reverie or half-trance, 
in which impressions are still received from the senses, 
and excite wandering actions of mind—to that deeper | 
trance, in which as in coma and other anesthetic states, | 
even violent stimuli applied to the body fail to awaken 
or prodnce any obvious effect. This is a condition 
evidently remote from common sleep; yet differing as 
far as we can see, only in degree. The immediate gra- 
dations express that general law of continuity which 
pervades and explains all these phenomena. 

“We must not quit this topic without noticing the 
striking results of what has been termed Hypnotism—the | 
sleep or trance produced, not by ‘‘ mesmeric” means, but 
by the act of the individual himself, made to concentrate 
his vision fixedly for a certain time upon some one 
object. It apparently facilitates the effect, if this object | 
be of small size; and Mr. Braid’s interesting experi- | 
ments would seem to show, what may well be under- 
stood, that the posture of the head further favours the 
results. The simple fact that the various physical 
character of the object gazed upon does in no way alter 
the effect, will readily be received as sufficient proof that 
the trance induced arises from causes within and not | 
from influences without the body of the person thus 
affected :” (pp. 91, 92.) 

The close dependence of sleep on the state of the 
alimentary canal, the influence of sleep upon disease, and 
of disease upon sleep, claim the author's attention. 
With reference to the frequency with which sleep and 
coma graduate into each other, the following case is 
related. It shows that “the proximate physical con- | 
ditions” are the same in both: 

“Either name (sleep or coma) may be given to the 
state produced by moderate pressure on the brain, when | 
a portion of the brain is removed. In a remarkable 
example of this kind, which I saw in one of the English 
military hospitals at Santarem, when travelling in 
Portugal in 1812, there was cause, from observation, to 
infer that the patient went through every grade between 
these conditions, in proportion to the degree of pressure 
applied :” (pp. 104.) 

The relation of sleep to perspiration, is familiar to | 
every observant physician. Sleep favours transudation 
from the skin, and hence the importance of combining 
an opiate with antimony, or ipecacuhan, in a large number | 
of cases. Dover's powder is a combination of ipecacu- | 
han and opium ; and few diaphoretics act better. Dr. 
Holland believes that sleep is often the true cause of 
perspiration, where medicines given to procure perspira- 
tion receive all the credit for the effect. This opinion 
is undoubtedly correct. 

The remaining chapters are so interesting, that I 
cannot allow the limited space at my disposal in this 
number, to be the cause of my neglecting them; and I 
therefore propose, on a future occasion, to notice briefly 
some of the other subjects discussed by Dr. Holland. 


Tue Sromacn AND Irs Dirricutties. By Sir 
James Eyre, M.D., Edin. 12mo. pp 152. Londen: 
Churchill. 1852. | 

The Stomach! What is the Stomach? That, O guinea- | 

givers—that is the question to which Sir James Eyre 

(who,in spite of all his knowledge, does not know why 

he was made a knight), thus replies: 

“ The stomach is very like in shape to the Caledonian 
bagpipe, having its larger end to the left, and its smaller 
to the right, of the body:” (p. 4.) “When it duly 
furnishes its pure functional secretions, it is, like the 
fire, invaluable—as a Slave; but otherwise becomes a 
mischievous and dangerous, because a powerful, Despot! 
It is either like the vernal airs, which move the teem- 
ing clouds, and usher gentle spring mildly but munifi- 
cently, by the soft stealing showers refreshing and 
vivifying the earth; or, on the contrary, it resembles the | 
rude and turbulent violence of elemental strife, disrobing 
and devastating by its impetuous fury all that arrests its | 
violent course:” ( Preface.) 

Who is able to refresh and vivify the Stomach | 
and allay the devastating fury of its elemental strife?— | 
Sir James frankly replies, Eco rrse! Sir James, be | 
it known, cures all Stomach Difficulties with funny talk 
and oxide of silver; which latter he strictly inhibits 
patients from taking at the hands of “careless fools.” 
He has, in the abundance of his goodness, “renounced | 
nocturnal professional avocations,” that he may be “ the 





| the appearance of stone. 


, that these specimens are due to detachec 


sideration, to watch the ever-varying phases of that most 
important viscus:” (Preface.) And he exclaims, at 
page 8, with philanthropic enthusiasm, “ Be it hence- 
forth my daily study to minister to the difficulties of the 
Sromacu—that Pandora's box—the fons et origo—the 
source of so many of our corporeal, and some of our 
mental susceptibilities.” 

Blessings on thee! dear, kind Sir James! May 
“vernal airs” ever sweetly play around thy laurelled 
brow! 

Gentle readers of Tue Critic! There is one caution 


| which I must give to you before we part, from the 


stomach’s best friend. It is this: —Sir James dare not 
take coined silver. Bank notes, or gold, or gratefully- 
inscribed silver plate, he kindly deigns to accept, even 
though he regards “all fees as distasteful.” Let me 
quote a few lines of what the author says in explanation 
of tliis delicate matte:: 


“] may mention, as a somewhat curious fact, that in | 


seventeen years’ practice I have never been offered but 
twice, as my honorarium, a sum so unusual as a crown: 
and this was (innocently) tendered to me by two invalids, 
strangers to each other, on the same morning: of course 
they were declined, and the advice freely given. ’Tis 


| true that my Piccadilly patient's fee came in the shape | 


of an acknowledgment in silver: but this had on its 
surface, not our Most Gracious Majesty's portrait, but a 


| grateful inscription to me, his successful physician:” | 


(pp. 122, 123.) CELSsUS. 





SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


SCIENTIFIC SUMMARY. 
GEOLOGY. 


Fossi Foot-Prints.—The readers of THE CriTIc, | 


may remember a description, in a former number, of 
some fossil foot-tracks, observed by Mr. Logan in the 


Potsdam sandstone of Lower Canada, on the St. | 
| Lawrence, which were then regarded by Professor 

Owen, as the track of an animal, allied in its general | 
characteristics to the Chelonians. <A closer observation | 
of these impressions in this rock, has induced Mr. Owen | 


to change his opinion respecting the description of 


| animal, the tracks of which, at so early a period of | 


animal existence, has been a source of such interest to 


| geologists; and he now adopts the following hypothesis 


as the one most consonant with the position and charac- 


ters of these foot-marks, that these tracks were made | 


by an articulate, and probably a crustaceous animal, fur- 


| nished with three pairs of limbs used in progression, each | 


of which was cleft at the extremity, and with either one 
or two additional pairs of supplementary limbs, smaller 


| than the former ones. It is evident that this animal 


walked forwards, like the macrurous crustaceans, of 
which the lobster is an example, not sideways like the 


| crabs. Professor Owen further observes, that there is 


no animal extant, so far resembling the one which has 
left its imprints on this sandstone, as to enable us to 
ascertain its form and means of locomotion, from any 
well-founded comparative data. 

tecenT Perriractions.—Petrifying springs, as 


| they are termed, are of frequent occurrence both in this 
| country and in other parts of the world, being simply 
water holding much carbonate of lime in solution by a | 


quantity of carbonic acid, which last gradually escapes 
in the form of gas; the carbonate of lime being depo- 


| sited on the surface of any articles, as bird’s nests, 


baskets, &c., placed in a shallow stream of the water ; 


| these, when incrusted with the carbonate of lime, are 


vulgarly, but improperly termed petrifactions ; the 
original material undergoing no change, but being 
merely covered with the tufa-deposit, which gives them 
True petrifaction is the 
replacement of the original organized substance of an 
animal or vegetable, either wholly, or in part, by a 


| siliceous, calcareous, ferruginous or other mineral sub- 
stance; the numerous organic remains in coal, can | 


scarcely be ranked as true petrifactions. Constantly as 


these memorials of life are met with in the upper por- | 


tion of the earth’s crust, it is but recently that good 
evidence has been adduced to show that a true petrifying 


rocess still goes on upon the earth, although this | 


elief has long been held by many. M. Marcel de 
Terres, has recently shown that in some of the Scotch 
lakes, several varieties of seeds are now being converted 
into carbonate of lime, and that in the Mediterranean, 
recent shells are petrifying, the original substance, in 
every case, being replaced by another. One condition of 
this transformation in connexion with shells, seems to 
be the contact of some support, but particularly of a 
metallic substance ; thus M. Marcel possesses a copper 
vessel, found on the Mediterranean shore, containing 
fragments of several shells, of species now existing in 
that sea; these being completely petrified, and converted 
into crystalline carbonate of lime, whilst all the organic 
matter has disappeared, and which shells resemble in 
hardness and solidity, fossils from tertiary beds. The 
mayor of Cette, M. Doumet, possesses an anchor, sup- 
posed to be temp. St. Louis, covered with a calcareous 
deposit, in which completely fossilized specimens of 
Pecten and Ostrea occur, and has also, in his collection, 
some wooden stakes, similarly incrusted to the anchor, 
and containing fossils. It does not — probable 
pieces of fos- 


calcareous constituent of sea-water, for the petrified 
remains are invariably those of animals now existing in 
those waters, the exuvie of which have not hitherto 
been discovered among the fossils of the secondary and 


tertiary formation. 
ASTRONOMY. 


ANOTHER New P ianet.—Mr. J. R. Hind an- 
nounces the existence of another small planet, which is 
stated to be equal in brightness to a star between the 
tenth and eleventh magnitudes. It was discovered b 
M. de Gasparis, of Naples, on the 17th ult. Mr. Hind, 
in great measure, confirms this alleged discovery of the 
Italian astronomer, having noticed an object nearly in 
the same position in the heavens, and about the same 
time, as stated by M. de Gasparis; but has been unable, 
either from the interference of clouds or of moonlight, 
to accurately determine the nature of this object, which 
he now regards as this new planet. The English astro- 
nomer promises to account for ‘‘ several other planets,”’ 
which have escaped him for the present, owing to our 


cloudy skies. 
CHEMISTRY. 


Dericacy oF Cuemicat Tests.—The chloride of 
palladium has again been recommended as a test for 
iodine. M. Lassaigne states that water, containing 
two-millionths of its weight of iodide of potassium, is 
coloured distinctly brown by chloride of palladium. 
This reagent is, however, vastly surpassed by the sensi- 
tiveness of the starch-test in detecting iodine, for when 
| properly used, the starch solution will betray, by the 

blue tint produced, the presence of the elementary 
| body, iodine, even when it exists in the almost incon- 

ceivable proportion of a one hundred-millionth part. As 
| in the affairs of life, fact is often stranger than fiction, 
so the real and actual phenomena of nature are more 
marvellous than the figments of scientific drivellers and 
charlatans. Such realities as these almost eclipse the 
| wondrous endowments of the magnetoscope of the 
Brighton experimenter; which instrument, tothe intense 
gratification of sundry homeopathic illuminati of high 
| degree, and the confirmation of their faith in the mission 
of the modern Mahomet of medicine, commenced its 
gyrations when placed en rapport with a globule con- 
taining a portion of sulphur so minute, that, grant this 
particle to possess medicinal efficacy, the proportion of 
sulphur contained in a nail-paring, would, in homeopa- 
thie hands, be amply sufficient to cleanse from “ psoric 
taint,”’ the vast fluctuating population of that fashion- 
| able watering-place, for many years to come. Not 
content with this triumph, the talisman detected the 
differences of sex, with such unerring sagacity, that had 
the Chevalier D’Eon been corporeally present, the 
mystery of his life must then have been revealed. 
Speaking of tests for sulphur, Dana has described a 
most elegant process for manifesting the presence of the 
minute portion of sulphur, such as is contained in a 
fragment of nail, and even in a bit of hair of less than 
an inch in length. He dips the hair into a mixture of 
starch and carbonate of soda, and chars it in the 
reducing flame of the blow-pipe, when the residue 
affords, with a solution of the nitro-prusside of soda, 
unmistakeable indications of the presence of sulphur, 
| by the magnificent purple tint produced. 

BOTANY. 

MiracuLovs Berry or WESTERN AFRICA.— 
| Dr. W. F. Daniell has furnished the Pharmaceutical 
Journal, with a description of this singular fruit. The 
| tree which bears it, Synsepalum dulcificum of De 
| Candolle, flowers in the months of June, July, and 
| August, the fruit or berry being oblong, about two- 
| thirds the size of an olive, which if much resembles in 
| shape, and when unripe, in colour. When ripe, the 
| berries are of a dusky red colour, and consist of a seed, 

enclosed in a thin, soft pulp of a slightly saccharine 

taste. Their peculiar property consists in that, when 
| chewed, they leave the palate in such a singular condi- 
| tion, that most acid substances, such as tartaric acid, 
| vinegar, lemon-juice, and sour, unripe fruits, taste in- 

tensely sweet, and as if they wholly consisted of sugar. 
These effects will even last for an entire day, when a 
sufficient quantity of the ripe fruit has been chewed. 
| The tree flourishes abundantly in the interior of the 
countries adjacent to the Gold Coast, and is also indi- 
| genous to Popo, Dahomey, &c., on the Gulf of Guinea. 
| These berries are brought to the markets of the native 
towns in the interior, and are used by the inhabitants 
for rendering palatable a kind of gruel, made from 
stale and sour bread, called guddoe, and they also 
enable them to eat with relish, their stale and sour 
kankies, and impart sweetness to palm wine, and pitto, 
in which the acetous fermentation has commenced. 
The peculiar principle upon which this singular effect 
depends, allie changes when the fruit is matured, nor 
can it be preserved in spirits, syrup, or vinegar; for 
when thus prepared and sent over to this country, the 
singular property of the fruit is found to have entirely 
disappeared, and the flavour to be quite insipid. 

APPLIED SCIENCE. 


HyproGen Gas As AN ILLUMINATING AGENT. — 
Since the general introduction of coal-gas, numerous 
have been the attempts of ingenious men to improve 
its manufacture, and even to supersede its use by some 
| cheaper or better mode of illumination. Success in 

the former effort is most marked and decisive; gas-light 
| is improved both in brillianey and economical pro- 
| duction, to an extent of which neither Murdoch nor 
| Winsor ever dreamt; but failure, in a commercial 








more qualified, by calm reflection and undisturbed con- | siliferous rock, cemented to these supports by the | sense, has hitherto attended upon every attempt to 
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su; e this source of public light. Amongst the 
latest of these endeavours to introduce a new illuminat- 
ing agent, is that of M. Gillard, by the combustion 
of hydrogen gas, when brought into contact vith 
platinum wire. The hydrogen is obtained by passing 
steam over wood-charcoal, intensely ignited in ordinary 
gas retorts; and so distributing the aqueous vapour 
that it passes very slowly and uniformly over the 
incandescent mass. The steam at this high temperature, 
is converted chiefly into carbonic acid and hydrogen 
; the proportion of carbonic oxide and carburetted 
ydrogen gases being very trifling; this gaseous mix- 
ture is then forced through the ordinary lime purifiers, 
which separate and absorb the carbonic acid, leaving the 
combustible hydrogen nearly pure. The light from a 
jet of hydrogen, as is well known, is very feeble; this 
difficulty can, however, be readily overcome, by burning 
this gas in contact with some platinum wire gauze, 
when it emits an extremely vivid, constant and power- 
ful light. There would be several advantages derivable 
from the combustion of hydrogen in lieu of coal-gas, 
— in factories, dwelling-houses, and shops, not 
only on account of its freedom from smell (which, how- 
ever, is a questionable advantage, the filthy smell of 
coal-gas being the chief, perhaps the sole reason of 
its universal employment, with its comparative 


immunity from danger), but also on account of the | 


innocuousness of the products of the combustion of 
hydrogen, and the ridding of our towns of the 
nuisances created by our present enormous gas-works. 
The inventor specifies many other advantages ; such as 
its replacing fuel for cooking and domestic purposes ; 
the intense heat produced, enabling it to solder silver 
plate, and its economy of production as compared with 
coal-gas ; this last alleged advantage is the most doubt- 
ful of all. Its success as a means of illumination ap- 
pears to be established; its economical adaptation 
remains to be proved. In the next number of this 
journal, another adaptation of the gases obtained from 
water will be described. 

Britisn Potytecuntc Fire.—Under this title, 
another economical adaptation of platinum to the com- 
mon purposes of life has been recently patented by 
Messrs. Bachhoffner and Defries; the metal in this 
instance being substituted for coals in the ordinary fire- 
grate, either alone in thin foil, like wood-shavings, or 
intermixed with lumps of fire-clay, so as to imitate 
more exactly the appearance of an ordinary fire. 
of coal-gas, or of the mixed gases obtained by the 
decomposition of water before described, are allowed 
to play upon the thin lamine of platinum, and 
flame is applied; the gas is thus fired, which renders 
the contents of the grate incandescent, whilst the 
flames flicker and shoot up, as in a bright and blaz- 
in coal-fire. This invention promises well, and pro- 
vided the gas consumed can be supplied at cighteen- 
pence per 1000 cubic feet, according to the somewhat 
sanguine estimate of the patentees, the economy of its 
use in London, and other large towns where coal is ex- 
pensive, cannot well be questioned ; and when we add 
to this direct saving, the indirect advantages resulting 
from its employment claimed by the inven‘ors, and 


Jets | 





unless it be from frequent use and exposure to the fine | 3 y 
| quarter length portrait of Mr. Pitt was lately sold at 


particles of solid matter and dust swept on to the 
surface of the platinum, thus fouling it, and so gradually 
deteriorating, perhaps destroying its accendible property, 
the gradual introduction, and ultimate general employ- 
ment of this invention as a source of heat for domestic 
and perhaps for some manufacturing purposes, appears 
to be as probable as can well be predicted of any novelty 
of the kind. Amongst these advantages, are the absence 
of dust and smoke, and the contingent benefit to the 
furniture and decorations of our houses; the immediate 
production, whenever we will, of a fire in our grates, 


applicable to every purpose for which a coal fire is now | } t 
| are lithographs. Foremost amongst the pictures stands 


employed, capable of being regulated at will, ex- 
tinguished on quitting, and lighted on entering a room, 
saving the expense of wood, the plague of grease-spots 
on carpets, grate-cleaning, chimney-sweeping, and other 
abominations attached to the use of coal fires, freedom 
from risk of sparks, ignited coals, chimneys on fire, and 
the like sources of destructive conflagration ; requiring 
no attention, stirring, nor feeding ; and lastly, getting 
rid of the smoke of London, no small blessing to its 
inhabitants, and benefit to the beauty of its streets. 
Should either or both of these inventions become 
things of every day use, the demand for platinum 
would far exceed the supply, unless new sources of the 


metal were discovered ; but it is probable that other | 


substances non-oxidizable by ignition in contact with 
atmospheric air, will be applied in lieu of this 
platinum foil or wire-gauze. Such a complete 
revolution in our domestic appliances as the general 
adoption of these inventions would be a singular result 
to spring from the observations of Dobereiner, in- 
cidentally mentioned in the last number of Tur CrirTIc, 
on the peculiar properties possessed by spongy platinum, 
which, when exposed to a jet of hydrogen in oxygen 
gas, or in common air, becomes incandescent. Pla- 
tinum in foil and wire, dense and impervious as it 
— to be, is probably in a different condition to 
platinum which has been fused by the oxy-hydrogen 
flame, or by the electric current, since none of the 
platinum met with in commerce has been fused, but is 
all procured by welding, under gradually increased 
pressure and temperatures, spongy platinum, into the 
solid ingot ; which retains, although not in so marked 
a degree, the properties of the porous metal, in which 
state it had previously existed. I am unaware o fany 








experiment to determine whether lamin, rolled from 
Sused — possess the combining action of com- 
mon platinum foil. Will Dr. Bachhoffner determine 
this point ? HERMEs. 








ART AND ARTISTS. 


The Art Journal, for April, has large engravings of 
Newton’s “The Casement,” and of Miiller’s “ Rest in 
the Desert” (both pictures in the Vernon Gallery); also 
an engraving of Canova’s statue of Hebe, in the collec- 
tion of the Duke of Devonshire at Chatsworth. The 
letter-press is as varied, and the woodcuts are even more 
numerous than usual, the latter including some fine 
selections from the portfolio of Moritz, Retzch, and some 
examples of the artists of Germany. 








TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 


Mr. Baxter, the patentee of the beautiful process of 
printing in oil colours, has published Number One of 
“The ion of the Great Exhibition.” It represents 
a portion of the French compartment, and is a mar- 
vellous representation of the elegant collection which 
filled that portion of the Exhibition. ‘‘The Gems” 
are of convenient size for preservation in an album or 
small portfolio.——Mr. Lamp Stocks has engraved 
Mr. Wessrer’s celebrated picture ‘The Robber,” 








| and truthfulness of Wesster’s picture. —— Mr. 
| Dickinson has published the Third and Fourth 


| Parts of his Views of the Great Exhibition, after | 





| Nash. A large painting, executed from Annibal 
Carracci’s celebrated cabinet picture of ‘‘ The Three 
| Marys near the dead body of Christ,’’ has, by the kind 
| permission of the Earl of Carlisle, been executed by 
| Mr. C. H. Stanley, jun., and presented by him to the 
| Rev. W. W. Ellis as an altar-piece for St. George’s 


| Chapel, Albemarle-Street.——At the recent fire at | 


| Candler’s warehouses, in Billiter-street, a valuable col- 
| lection of Spanish pictures, including a remarkably fine 
| Murillo, was wholly destroyed. They belonged to a 
| Spanish gentleman, Don Jorge Diez Martinez, of Seville, 
| who had brought them to this country forsale. He 


| had insured for 11,000.——-The Monitore Toscano | 


announces that the Academy of Fine Arts at Rome has 


national museums of France, an honorary member and 
chevalier of merit of its body. M. Claudet has 
received from the Emperorof Russia a magnificent 
diamond ring as an acknowledgment of the pleasure 
derived from a series of photographic views, which, 
through the aid of the stereoscope, enabled the 
| Emperor to form a correct idea of the Great Exhibition. 
The communication also refers to M. Claudet’s “constant 
endeavours, since 1839, to improve the art of photo- 
graphy.” The appropriation of the Pantheon in 
Paris to Catholic worship is to be effected speedily. 








The works for that purpose are to commence im- | 


mediately, and the inauguration of the new church 
will take place, it is said, on May 15.——A fine three- 


Messrs. Christie and Manson’s, for 130 guineas. It was 
an admirable specimen of Hoppner’s skill in catching a 
likeness. At the Paris Exhibition of Modern Art, 
the jury of selection have this year exercised great 





strictness in the examination of works sent for ad- | 
mission, a sort of reaction on the proceeding of the | 
preceding year. The result is most serious to individuals, | 


but will probably be useful to art. Out of 3,400 works 
of art sent in, 1,757 (half) have been admitted. These 
consist of 1,280 pictures, 270 statues, busts, &c., 
66 architectural works, 98 engravings, and the remainder 


one by Horace Vernet, an episode in the last expedition 
against Rome. 

Mr. ALBERT SMITH’s NEW ENTERTAINMENT, 
The Ascent of Mont Blanc, which was produced at 


the Egyptian Hall on the 15th ult., bids fair to rival, | 


if not to surpass, in success its amusing predecessor, 
‘The Overland Mail.’’ The lecture is divided into 
two parts, the first embracing sketches of travel and 
travelling character from London to Chamouni, and the 


second detailing the ascent from Chamouni to the top | 
In the first part the story | 


of the mountain itself. 
moves sparklingly along, enlivened by two capital buffo 
songs, ‘* The Fine Young English Traveller,” and ‘ A 
Description of Galignani’s Messenger,”’ the latter of 
which is certainly the best song of the Mathews school 
we have heard for a long time, and is rendered still 
more amusing by the description of persons met with 
(or supposed to have been met with) on the road. 
There 1s an old lady who has lost a black box, which is 
always being found one day too late to be restored to 
her; a young lady all Tennyson and enthusiasm, who 
likes to be ‘‘ fast,’’ and does not like ‘* Wild” men; 
an American with a considerable confusion of poetical 
recollections; and a middle-aged literary lady ‘* who 
shaves her forehead to bring out the intellect.” But 
in the second part all these characters disappear, and 
the subject assumes a form of deeper interest, while 
the perils of the ascent are detailed. The crossing the 
formidable crevice in the Glacier du Taconay, the even- 
ing bivouac on the Grands Mulets, the moonlight 
journey across the Grand Plateau and lastly, “‘the 
fearful scaling of the Mur dela Cote "at once engross 
and astonish the minds of the audieace. The tale is 


and the print reflects most accurately the ingenuity | 


named M. de Nieuwerkerke, the director-general of the | 


admirably told, with none of the swagger of the 
traveller’s story, in a style which interests while it 
entertains, and full of familiar illustrations, which 
render the terrible wonders of “the Monarch of 
Mountains’’ easy to be appreciated and realized. So 
much for the author, but a word must be added respect- 
ing the illustrations. The dioramic scenes which ac- 
company the lecture have been executed by Mr. W. 
Beverly (scene painter to the Lyceum Theatre, and 
landscape painter in ordinary to King Oberon, and 
Queen Titania), the execution of them, from sketches 
made upon the spot, rivals the most successful efforts of 
Stanfield and Roberts in the palmiest days of opera 
scenery. They must be seen to be appreciated, and 
bear the closest inspection unimpaired. The entertain- 
ment is concluded by a scene in a French café, and a 
French Theatre, which, though perhaps not strictly 
congruous with its antecedents, affords another oppor- 
tunity for the exhibition of Mr. Albert Smith’s peculiar 
wit and powers of mimicry. The whole entertainment 
was highly successful, and well deserves more than a 
single visit. 














MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


NEW MUSIC. 
The Maiden of Neath. Words by E. H. Reep; music 
by ALEXANDER Lee. London: Dalmaine and Co. 
| AN originalty of conception, and a simplicity and purity 
of expression, are the distinguishing characteristics of 
| Mr. Lee's melodies. The ballad before us is strikingly 
| illustrative of the music of that country to which the 
words are dedicated. As a specimen of art, it possesses 
great claims to popularity; and the ease and elegance of 
its structure must win for it many admirers. 
The Third Hynn for Easter. Jewell and Letchford. 
Tuts beautiful Hymn is published in a novel form, and 
| of a convenient size for the pocket. It is set for 
piano and three voices, and is intended as the first of a 
| series of the best and most popular of our church tunes. 
| We recommend this number to our musical readers. 





Hammond. 
| THE purpose of these quadrilles being to combine 


The Nursery Rhyme Quadrilles. 


| amusement with instruction, we give them our warmest 
commendation. The most successful teaching does not 
| so much result from the ability of the master as from 
the method of instruction. A child naturally shrinks 
from positive labour, because, being unable to compre- 
hend the necessity of exertion, the idea is repulsive; 
but, win the inclination, and the difficulties to be over- 
| come are more than half vanquished. These quadrilles 

have this tendency. The story of Little Bo-Peep, and 
| a variety of other nursery rhymes, are prettily intro- 
| duced and pleasantly recounted. We recommend this 
publication to those whose duty it is to introduce the 
childish mind to a musical education. 


The Matin Call. Written and composed by GEORGE 
LinpLEY. Hammond, New Bond-street. 

One of the happiest efforts of this talented composer; 

there is a charm about the air which at once arrests the 

attention and fixes itself on the memory. We anticipate 

this ballad will become a favourite. 


| Melodies without Words. By Menpetssoun. Selected 

and arranged by Rrupautt. Hammond. 
THESE melodies have been selected and arranged with 
| much care. If we were requested to make a selection 
from the six before us, we should point to the first, 
which, perhaps, has a more delicate finish than any 
of the others; but they are all Mendelssohn’s. 


Our National Defences. Words by Canrexter. Music 
by S. GLover. Brewer, Bishopsgate-street. 


THERE is an energy about the words of this ballad 
which we seldom meet with, and the propriety of ex- 
pression is only equalled by the patriotism of the senti- 
| ment. The music is bold, simple, and striking; the 
chorus is a happy thought, and produces a telling effect. 
Come Buy my Spring Flowers. Words by CARPENTER. 
Music by J. P. Knicur. Brewer, Bishopsgate-street. 
A PECULIARLY graceful composition, abounding with 
animation and striking conceits. The melody is well 
calculated to set off a soprano voice to advantage. 








Tue last Philharmonic Concert was of a rather lighter 
character, and with a larger proportion of vocal music 
than usual, and the programme, which was regulated 
“by command,” was of an agreeable length. The 
concert opened with Mendelssohn’s fine overture ‘* The 
Calm of the Sea and Prosperous Voyage,”’ which is one 
of those things which gain upon repetition, being full 
| of sweet and grateful harmony, though it has not yet 
| hit our public. The other overtures were Cherubini’s 
| prelude to Les Deux Journées, and Weber’s to The 
| Rulers of the Spirits, which were played with great 
| delicacy and spirit. The instrumental piece was a duet 
| by Piatti and Bottesini, a display of unsurpassed execu- 
| tion, especially on the part of the contra-bassist, whose 
| command of his gigantic instrument seems absolutely 
| boundless; but the performance was not only marvellous 
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but beautiful, Bellini’s melodies from J Puritani, being 
played with all the grace and expression of the finest 
opera singing. The vocalists were Mr. Sims Reeves, 
Signor Roneoni, and Madame Castellan. Mr. Sims 
Reeves gave with great force and expression the scena 
from Fidelio (Florestan’s soliloquy in his dungeon, ) 
and sung admirably with Ronconi, Rossini’s duet 
I Marinari. The deeply pathetic air of Stradella, ‘‘ Se 
I miei sospiri,”” was impressively given by Signor Ron- 
coni, who also sung in a pure and graceful manner with 
Madame Castellan, Mozart’s fresh and delightful little 
duet from the Zauberflote, so familiarly known in Eng- 
land as ‘‘ The Manly Heart.”” The one symphony was 
Beethoven's Pastorale. The first two movements were 
taken too rapidly and with too much accent to do full 
justice to the composer’s thought. The “ Rivulet”’ 
sped on with fits and starts like a rapid, instead of 
“‘murmuring as it flowed;’’ but the storm and the 
thanksgiving finale were never before so finely played 
in London. The room was crowded to the doors, and 
the concert was spirited and successful. The Court was 
present. 

The first of a series of Grand Evening Concerts with 
the avowed object of encouraging native musical talent, 
which took place at Exeter Hall, went off with less 
éclét than might have been expected—indeed, the atten- 
dance was so thin as to make one doubt whether the 
directors will find it to their interest to carry out the 
undertaking. The company included some of our best 
English artists, vocal and instrumental, Miss Birch, 
Miss Eyles, Miss Lascelles, Miss Messent, the Distin 
family, Miss Poole, Miss A. Goddard, Mr. Richardson, 
Mr. Weiss, Mr. G. Tedder, and Mr. Harrison, besides 
Mr. Anschuez and Mr. Thirlwall, as conductor and 
leader of the band. The selection was varied and not 
bewilderingly classical, including some few novelties, 
such as ‘‘ Gone are the Merry Days,” and “Ah, since 
the Sun began his roving,” from the new operetta of 
White Magic, both sung by Mr. Harrison, and “ Tis 
Mine to Weep,” from The Sicilian Bride, by Miss 
Birch. These pieces were most favourably received and 
re-demanded. Not the least interesting event of the 
evening was the first appearance of Miss Thirlwall, a 
young lady of very considerable promise, who was 
warmly welcomed. Her voice is a soprano of consider- 
able compass, apparently well disciplined, and admirably 
adapted to do justice to “* Rode’s Variations,’’ which she 
executed with remarkable skill and correctness. 

A very different success attended the third of the 
Wednesday Evening Concerts, for the hall was com- 
pletely filled. The programme was almost too liberal, 
consisting, as it did, of twenty-eight vocal pieces, a 
couple of overtures, two cornet-i-piston fantasias, a 
solo for the pianoforte, and a solo and duo for the 
violin and contra-basso. The selection, however, was 
thoroughly national, with the exception of the intro- 
ductions to each part (Boieldieu's overture to La Dame 
Blanche, and ies overture to Zampa) a chorale by 
Rossini, and a couple of German songs. The great 
attraction of the evening was, as at the two preceding 
concerts, the ever-green Braham, who, discoursing 
music in the phrase and style of the past generation, 
sang the songs of the boyhood of men who have now 
“fallen into the sere—the yellow-leaf,” amid the 
unanimous applause of the audience. He was called 
on several times for the repetition of his songs. The 
other vocalists were Mr. G. Tedder, Miss E. L. Williams, 
Miss Jacobs, Miss Stabbach and Herr Reichardt. Sivori 

layed a solo from the Somnambula, and Bottesini, a 
fantasia on the contra-basso. The encores were nu- 
merous. 

At the performance by the Sacred Harmonic Societ 
of The Creation at Exeter Hall, Madame Clara Novello 
and Herr Formes made their first appearance this 
season. As in consequence of their re-appearance, a 
most crowded audience was expected, the number of 
the extra seats was increased, and there was scarcely 
standing room in any part of the building shortly after 
the commencement of the oratorio. We need not 
expatiate on the merits and peculiarities of Madame 
Clara Novello as a singer of sacred music. It is enough 
to say that her voice retains its freshness, and is still 
distinguished for that clear ringing quality in the 
higher notes which has always been its prominent cha- 
racteristic, and has placed it among the most beautiful 
sopranos of the day. Her rendering of the airs was 
admirable, and, apart from certain trifling ornaments 
and unnecessary changes, her execution of the recitatives 
was irreproachable. Herr Formes has returned in finer 
voice than ever; and in the air, “ Rolling in foaming 
billows,” his lower notes rivalled in depth and sonorous- 
ness, the pedal pipes ofan organ. His voice is probably 
unequalled for richness and equality of tone among con- 
temporary basses. He continues to chasten down his 
style; has made advances towards a correcter pro- 
nunciation of the English language, and is an immense 
favourite with the public. Mr. Sims Reeves also sang, 
and made a profound sensation. Perhaps no tenor of 
the present time combines those attributes of voice, 
execution and style, essential to the appropriate delivery 
of sacred music in the same degree. The choruses 
invariably went well. According to the annual custom, 
The Messiah was performed on Wednesday in Passion 
Week. Thesingers were Madame Clara Novello, Herr 
Formes, Mr. Sims Reeves and Miss Dolby. 

On Friday evening, the 2nd instant, Mr. Ella brought 
to a close his pleasant ‘‘ Winter Evenings.’ The enter- 
tainment was most classical and interesting. The princi- 
pal object of attention was the violin playing of Mr. 





Léonard, the young Belgian virtuoso, who has lately 
begun to make so great a sensation in the musical 
circles of Paris and London as a sound, graceful and 
accomplished violinist. His tone is singularly pure and 
silvery, his phrasing and accent irreproachable, and his 
execution pure and brilliant. His performance of a 
concerto composed by himself, full of beautiful and ex- 
pa melodies, mingled with passages of the most 

rilliant execution, created in the audience a great and 
pleasurable excitement; and his rendering of Beethoven's 
noble sonata in E flat, for piano and violin (with Herr 
Pauer at the pianoforte), came as near to perfection 
as a performance well can. Among the other delightful 
parts of the concert were Hummel’s quintet in E 
minor (op. 92) ; Haydn’s quartet inC minor, and some 
Spanish songs sung in the true Spanish spirit, by 
Madame Leonard di Mendi. 

On the same evening Mr. Louis Rakemann, a young 
pianist of great merit, gave a soirée musicale at the 
New Beethoven Rooms, in Queen Anne-street. The 
entertainment consisted chiefly of classical pianoforte 
music. ‘Two sonatas for the piano and violin, the one 
by Mozart, and the other by Beethoven, were played by 
Mr. Rakemann, and M. Molique; and Mr. Rakemann 
executed a number of solo pieces by Mendelssohn, 
Sebastian Bach, Beethoven, Stephen Heller, Chopin 
and Liszt, showing his extensive reading and his 
mastery of a variety of styles. As an executant he has 
a strong and rapid finger, with delicacy and finish. 
Several popular airs were sung by Miss Helen Cundell 
and Signor Onorati. There was a numerous and 
elegant audience, who appeared to relish the entertain- 
ment provided for them. 

The Musical Institute of London has commenced 
holding its evening meetings or conversazion?. We 
noticed some time back the formation of this association, 
and stated that its purpose was to strengthen the bonds 
of union between the different classes who make music 
their pursuit, and to furnish them with facilities for its 
study. At one of the recent soirées of this society 
held at the rooms of the institute, in Sackville-street, 
the chair was taken by Mr. Hullah, the president; and 
Sir Frederic Ouseley, an amateur distinguished for his 
learning and attainments, read a paper on the organ, in 
which, after giving a concise but clear history of the 
invention and progress of the instrument, he detailed 
the results of his personal examination of the principal 
organs of Germany, Italy, Spain and France, describing 
their mechanism, qualities and national characteristics. 
The‘paper contained much new and valuable information, 
and produced some interesting discussion on the means 
of perfecting the mechanism and still increasing powers 
of the noblest of instruments. The evening concluded 
agreeably with music and conversation. 

Mr. Allcroft’s annual concert was, as usual, a great 
musical entertainment. It took place at Exeter Hall 
on Tuesday in Passion week. The vocalists and 
instrumentalists were all established favourites, and 
elicited the most enthusiastic applause by the manner 
in which they executed the forty-four pieces of which 
the programme consisted. The celebrated ‘‘ Hungarian 
Company” also played, and there was an efficient 
orchestra, led by Mr. Thirlwall, and conducted by Herr 
Anschuez and Mr. F. Mori. The performance may be 
generally described as excellent. 

Herr Jansa commenced on the 5th instant, the first 
of a series of musical evenings at the New Beethoven 
Rooms. ‘The pieces selected were of a high classic 
cast, Haydn and Beethoven occupying the evening, with 
the exception of a German song in each part, sung by 
Herr Reichardt. A quartet of Haydn’s (No. 76) was 
executed by Herren Jansa, Kreutzer, Goffrie and 
Lutgen with a degree of brilliancy and finish quite un- 
attainable by any but first-rate artists, and in a sonata 
of Beethoven’s (op. 47), Herr Jansa displayed masterly 
bowing, beautiful tone and extremely finished violin 
execution, while Mr. Aguilar appeared equally at home 
with the piano, subject and composer. Altogether the 
soirée was highly satisfactory, and, to the strict lovers 
of the German school of music, a perfect treat. 








MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC CHIT-CHAT. 


A NEw tragedy, Timoleon, has been recently produced 
at the Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, with no ordinary 
success. The King of Prussia, whose admiration of 
the Greek drama is well-known, is about to cause the 
Antigone of Sophocles to be performed in the original, 
by the students of the college of Frederick-William, at 
Berlin. ——Mr. Miiller, the distinguished composer and 
see has been appointed pianist to their Royal 

ighnesses the Duchess of Cambridge and the Princess 
Mary.—Mr. A. Novello is about to reprint Sir John 
Hawkins’s History of Music, which has become a scarce 
book.——The Norwich Festival, which is to last four 
day, will commence on the 21st of September.——At 
the last of Mr. Hullah’s Monthly Concerts for the 
season Elijah will be given. ——-The dramatic company 
at Drury-Lane is dismissed; and the theatre will be 
wholly devoted to opera and ballet. A new ballet 
under the direction of M. Petipa is announced.—— 
Mendelssohn’s music to Athalie has been given at 
Liverpool, with Miss Alleyne for principal soprano, 
-——An institution has been established at Florence, 
under the name of ‘‘Gymnasio d’Esperimento;’’ and 
destined to afford young composers the opportunity of 
producing their works. A committee is to pronounce on 
the admission of works, and another committee is to 
revise its decision, Maestro Serviado is to be the 








director, and Rossini, and other eminent composers, 
have taken the establishment under their special 
patronage. 








GOSSIP OF THE LITERARY CIRCLES. 


RELATING TO BOOKS, AUTHORS, SOCIETIES, &c. 





M. pe Bacourt, one of the executors of the late 
Prince de Talleyrand, has written a letter to the publie 
journals, stating that frauds, similar to those lately dis- 
covered in England relative to Shelley’s letters, have 
been attempted in France for letters falsely stated to 
have been written by the late Prince. ‘I have in my 
possession at present,” says M. de Bacourt, “a certain 
number of those letters, imitating exceedingly well the 
writing of the deceased Prince, but which oe been 
declared by the persons intimate with the deceased, such 
as M. Guizot, the Duke de Broglie, Count Molé, Duke 
Pasquier, &c., to be forgeries.”,——The announcements 
by the publishers are numerous. We select a few of 
the most important :—Messrs. Longman and Co. are 
preparing a new book of travels, by Mr. Samuel Laing, 
Notes on the Political and Social State of Denmark 
and the Duchies of Holstein and Sleswick. The 
papers and correspondence of the late Rev. Sydney 
Smith will appear shortly under the editorship of Mrs. 
Austin, translator of Ranke’s History of the Popes, and 
other works. Mary Howitt is about to undertake the 
editorship of a new juvenile magazine, the first number 
of which is expected to appear in June. A memoir 
of the late Rev. Dr. Pye Smith is in preparation. 
An eighth edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica is 
announced for early commencement by the Messrs. 
Black, revised and corrected to the present time. This 
work was commenced in 1771, when it formed three 
volumes, and was extended in 1778 to ten volumes, and 
in 1810 to twenty volumes, with a subsequent sup- 
plement of six volumes. It has commanded a sale of 
35,000 copies. Messrs. Seeleys have been some time 
making arrangements for the publication of a Standard 
Series of the Original Church Histories of England, 
and the prospectus thereof is now ready: the plan of 
publication is similar to that pursued with so much 
success by the Parker and other Societies, and promises 
to subscribers a delivery of three half-volumes of 400 
pages each, per annum, for five or six years, for an 
annual subscription of twenty shillings. 

Mr. Dickens’s Bleak House has already reached a 
sale of 40,000. Messrs. Harpers have given 2000 
dollars to the author to obtain a copy for prior publi- 
cation in America.—— Pierre Dupont, the song writer— 
the Beranger of Socialism—has been arrested. The 
controversial writings of the Countess Hahn-Hahn have 
been seized and suppressed by the authorities of central 
Franconia. ——The Academy of Sciences at Paris, in 
its recent annual sitting, awarded the ‘‘ Cuvier prize,”’ 
destined for the best work on Geology or Zoology, to 
M. Agassiz, author of Recherches sur les Powssons 
Fossiles. —A curious anecdote has come to our know- 
ledge (says The Christian Remembrancer), with 
respect to a recent article in the Edinburgh Review 
against the Bishop of Exeter, and the Bishop's reply. 
An individual American churchman has, at his own 
expense, caused an advertisement to be stitched into 
every copy of the Edinburgh Review circulated in 
America (where it is reprinted)—upwards of 4,000 in 
number—offering a copy gratis of an American edition 
of the Bishop’s ‘‘ Letter to Sir H. Inglis’”’ to every 
subscriber to the Review.——The sums collected by 
the various committees for the ‘people’s monument to 
the late Sir Robert Peel have at length been brought 
together. The total amount is 1,737/. 0s. 6d. ; which 
at a single penny for each person represents more than 
400,000 subscribers. 

Mr. Milner Gibson has given notice of his motion, 
after Easter, for the repeal of the taxes on knowledge. 
It is proposed to take a separate division on each of the 
three questions—the paper duty, the advertisement 
duty, and the newspaper stamps. The negotiations 
between France and Spain for a treaty for the protection 
of literary and artistic property, which had been sus- 
pended by recent political events, have been resumed 
with great activity at Madrid.——Mr. John Miller, 
formerly a chief of one of the great merchant houses of 
Rio de Janeiro, has endowed Elizabeth College, Guernsey, 
with 1,000 milreis per annum for the purpose of estab- 
lishing exhibitions in favour of pupils of the institution. 
At the first sitting of the new Council of Public 
Instruction in Paris, M. Fortoul, the newly-appointed 
officer of the Government, said he attached great im- 
portance to a change which he insisted on making in 
the denomination of the studies to be pursued —“ reli- 
gious and moral ” instead of the old form of “ moral and 
religious.” He put his veto on the phrase ‘study of 
the elements of the French language,” because, in his 
opinion, no one can pretend to acquire “the elements of 
a language” save through a life of study. The 
collection of travels, &c., in the Orleans Library has 
realized better prices than any other portion of the 
library. One of the most important sales was that 
(for 321.) of the Voyage dans l'Intérieur de l' Amérique 
méridionale, by Alexander von Humboldt and A. Bon- 
pland, from 1799 to 1804—published in Paris in 1807. 
This magnificent work comprises six volumes in quarto 
and nine in folio. The Voyages au Br¢sil of J. B. von 
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Spix sold for 26/. 10s. ——Mr. Horace Mayhew has de- | dancers. The next novelty will, we understand, be MARRIAGES AND DEATHS. 
livered three lectures at Edinburgh, on “ Hidden Life in | the appearance of Hern AnpeER, the eminent tenor pedi ys 

London.” The subjects are—l. The Poor. 2. The from Vienna, in the part of Arnoldo, in the opera of MARRIAGE. 

Workmen. 3. The Thieves——An agitation against Gulielmo Tell. LawrENce—Prescort.—On the 16th March, at Boston, 








taxes on knowledge has sprung up at Calcutta. 
Foreign newspapers and periodicals are now subjected to 
postage on admission into France, in virtue of the new 
law on the press. On some of the Cologne papers it is 
as much as six sous, and on the London morning papers 
it amounts to eight sous, or even more. The Ear! of 
Belfast delivered a lecture before the Belfast Working- 
Classes Association, for the benefit of their library fund, 
the Bishop of Down and Connor presiding. The subject 
was “The Poets of the Nineteenth Century.” 
A universal exhibition of the products of industry, 
imilar to that which took place in London last 
year, is to be held in Paris in 1852. The trus- 
tees of the British Museum have determined on 
giving increased facilities to the public visiting that 
national establishment. The Museum will in future 
be open from nine to four o'clock during the months 
of November, December, January, and February ; 
from nine to five o'clock during the months of Sep- 
tember, October, March, and April; and from nine 
to six o'clock during the months of May, June, July, 
and August.——The annual accounts relating to the 
British Museum have been printed by order of the House 
of Commons. The estimate for the year ending the 31st 
of March, 1853, is 52,3437. The sum granted for the 
year just expiring was 46,8241. Some curious books 
of an interesting character, collected by the son of Simon 
Lord Lovat, who was executed for treason, have just been 
sold by auction by Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson. The 
collection contained specimens from the presses of Pynson, 
Wynkyn de Worde, and Caxton; also some rare and 
early works relating to America, and on the subject of 
English theology during the time of the Elizabethan 
age, and some curious works on machinery and the 
Occult sciences. Among them may be specially named, 
The Book of the Ordre of Chyvalry or Knyghthode 
(lot 244), said to be one of the rarest productions of 
the press of Caxton; one of three copies (two of which 
being in the British Museum), and considered to be one 
of the most interesting volumes which we owe to the 
perseverance of Caxton as a translator, and of great 
beauty as an example of his typographic skill. It 
unfortunately wanted two leaves, but produced 55/. 10s. 
The next in importance (lot 585) was a copy of the 
works of Ben Jonson, the edition of 1640, having 
belonged to the Somerset family, and of much interest 
from the circumstance of its containing on the inside of 
the cover an unpublished poem of 26 lines, of a com- 
plimentary character, on the nuptials of Robert Carr, 
Earl of Somerset, entirely in the autograph of Ben 
Jonson, and concluding with the following beautiful 
stanza:— 

And when your yeares rise more than would be told, 

Yet neyther of you seeme to th’ other old. 

That all yt view you then, and late may say, 

Sure this glad payre were maried but this day.— 

Ben Jonson. 

The flattering wishes of the great bard were, however, 
not realized in the future history of the unhappy pair. 
It produced 14/., and has found a resting-place in the 
British Musenm. At the same house were sold some 
early drawings of the late J. M. W. Turner, executed at 
the time when his great genius had begun to develop 
itself, which were much competed for, and produced high 
prices. 























DRAMA, PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, &c. 


Roya [raLian OprERA.—This house re-opened its 
doors on Saturday, the 27th ult., under the management 
of Mr. Gyeg, and the first evening’s performance con- 
sisted of Donizerri’s opera of Maria di Rohan, The 
cast was indeed strong for an ‘‘ opening night,’’ com- 
prising CAsTELLAN, Ronconi and TAMBERLIK, 


well-known favourites, and a debutante in the person 


of Mdlle. Seaurn, who undertook the character of | 
Armanda di Gondi, Mdlle. Seeuin, though labour- 
ing under great nervousness, proved herselfan extremely 
correct singer, and, although her voice wants the full 
richness we used to find in AnBont’s, will no doubt 
prove a very useful addition to the theatre; she won 
the honour of the only encore of the night in the air in 
the second act, Son leqgero nell, amore. Madame 
CASTELLAN was in excellent voice, and seemed to have 
acquired new fullness and power since last season. 
Roncon! sang and acted superbly throughout the part 
of Enrico, and in the last act exhibited his full powers 
In a manner which electrified the audience. Tam- 
BERLIXK filled the vole of Chalais with his accustomed 
excellence, and was recalled with Madame CASTELLAN 
after the passionate finale of the second act. The 
Orchestra, under Mr. Costa (who was warmly greeted), 
went, if possible, better than ever, and the overture, 
though in itself somewhat dull, was a fine specimen of 
orchestral excellence. The introduced divertissement 
in the first act had better be omitted, interrupting as it 
does the progress of the piece, and, moreover, not 








being remarkable for any excellence in the principal 





Frencu PLiays.—LeEMAITRE has appeared in his 
celebrated character of Robert Macaire, in the Auberge 
des Adrets, 

Tue THEeATRES.—The Easter pieces are said to 
have been successful at a// the houses. Mr. Bunn at 
Drury-LANE has commenced his opera season at 

reatly reduced prices for admission. —-- At Tue 
Tecaen, an adaptation of a French piece (done by 
Mr. G. H. Lewes), has surpassed the most suc- 
cessful of the Lyceum efforts. It is entitled <A 
Chain of Events, is in eight acts, oceupies the 
whole evening, and brings the whole of the company on 
the boards. It belongs to no dramatic class,—or rather, 
it belongs to all. At Tue Haymarket, the 
Brothers Broven have catered well; their pro- 
duction is a burlesque on the now famous Corsican 
Brothers, and is entitled O Gemini! or the Brothers of 
Co(u)rse. At THe Princess’s Mr. Tom Tayton’s 
Witttkind and his Brothers, or the Seven Swan 
Princes, and the Fair Melusine ; and atthe ADELPHI, 
The Queen of the Market ensured approval. At 
the latter house, Mrs. Keeney made her first ap- 
pearance since her secession from the Princess’s. At 
Sapier’s Wetis, Mr. Wuirte’s drama, John 
Savile of Haysted, and the Lyceum piece, 4 | 
Wonderful Woman, satisfied a crowded house. 
toyAL MARIONETTE THEATRE.—Popular favour 
does not seem yet withdrawn from the ‘‘ wooden actors”’ 
at this theatre, which may perhaps be partly accounted 
for by the fact that little change for the better could be | 
found in witnessing living performers elsewhere. To 
some the success of a puppet-stage is a riddle; but to 
ourselves, apart from the novelty of the entertainment, 
and the real merits of the performances, sufficient cause 
for the success of the Marionettes is found in the un- 
usual care displayed in putting pieces upon the stage. 
The scenery is exquisite ; the costumes are good and ap- 
propriate ; the actors speak what is set down for them— 
and no more (a rare excellence by-the-bye); the unseen 
vocalists sing with good taste. If all this cannot | 
ensure success, nothing can. 

Royat Potyrecunic Institvt1on.—The Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry to this Institution, Mr. Perrzn, 
is now engaged in delivering a highly useful lecture on 
Giynn and APPEL’s patent paper for the prevention 
of forgery and piracy by the anastatic process. This 
ingenious method of taking facsimiles of cheques, en- 
gravings, &c., (invented by RupoLtpH APPEL, who 
secured the prize Exhibition medal), was first shown 
by copying a sheet of Punch, which was distributed 
amongst the audience. The preparation of the paper 
or rather pulp for the prevention of forgeries by 
anastatic process was then explained to be due to the 
presence of an insoluble salt of copper, accompanied by 
fatty matter, so that the means used to take out the 
copper would not affect the oily matter whilst the 
solvent which removed the oil would take away the 
printing-ink, and thus destroy the chance of forgery or 
piracy. 

















CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE NEW EDITION OF LOWELL’S WORKS. 
TO THE EDITUR OF THE CRITIC, LONDON LITERARY 
JOURNAL, 

Srr,—You will do a great service to the readers of 
Tue Critic, and the public in general, if, in the forth- 
coming number of your valuable journal, you will be so 
good as to mention that some of the poems in the edition 
of Lowell's works just issued by Messrs. Routledge are 
imperfect. 

Relying 


g, as I have invariably done, upon the recom- 
mendations of Tue Critic, I ordered the new edition 
of the above work through my bookseller, and, on just 
glancing through it last night, I chanced to light upon 
the poem of “ Rhacnus,” to my mind the best of Lowell's 
poems, when it struck me that there must be some altera- 
tion or curtailment in it, and I immediately referred to 


United States, James Lawrence, Esq., eldest son of the Hon. 
Abbott Lawrence, Minister at this Cour‘, to Elizabeth, only 
daughter of the historian, W. H. Prescott, Esq. 


DEATHS. 


DuranD.—Recently, Herr Durand, the last remnant of 
Goethe's school of actors, who had the benefit of the poet’s 
instruction and training. 

Sarint-Epmez.—Recently, in Paris (by his own hand), M. 
Saint-Edmé, author of the “ Dictionnaire des Peines et 
des Délits de l'Europe,” and joint author with M. Sarrut of 
the “ Biographie des Hommes du Jour.” 

FirzwittiamM.—On the 30th March, at his residence, 65, 
Regent-street, aged 67, Edward Fitzwilliam, Esq., the 
popular comedian and vocalist. 

Gisson.— On the 22nd March, in New York, aged 101, Henry 
Gibson, the last of Washington's bodyguard. 

Marcuet?ti. —Recently, at Bologna, Giovanni Marchetti, an 
Italian poet of note. 

Ravpacu.—On the 18th March, at Berlin, Earnest Raupach 
the oldest amongst the dramatic writers of Germany. 

SHosert.—On the 22nd March, at his residence, 51, Rupert- 
street, Haymarket, aged 48, Mr. Frederick Shoberl, jun., 
printer to His Royal Highness Prince Albert. 

West.—On the 25th March, at her residence, Little Bowden, 
Market Harborough, aged 93, Mrs. West, authoress of many 
popular works, 











Rvussra.—Commerce is about so natural, so in- 
po to Russian life, that in despite of climate 
and despotism, industry takes gigantic strides. Now, 
from Moscow to the Black Sea all the villas are trans- 
formed into factories, all the serfs into workmen. The 
highest of the nobility has become manufacturing 
princes, generals have become cotton-spinners and cloth- 
makers. Industry presents such advantages, that there d 
is still a profit for nobles without capital to borrow 
money at six per cent. from the Laakend. In 1802 H 
there was, at St. Petersburg, but one merchant for 
every forty-eight inhabitants, and, at Moscow, one out 
of every fifty-four. This figure has increased tenfold 
at Moscow.—Fobert’s Mond Slave. 


Books Wanted to Purchase. 


[ Persons having the following to dispose of, are requested to 
send particulars, with lowe-t price, to THe Critic Office, 
29, Essex-street, Strand. No charge is made for insertion 
in this List. j 

History of France. By J. C. L. Simonde de Sismondi. Parts 
IV. to the end of the Work, published by Messrs. Piper, 
Paternoster-row. 

Le Brun’s Studies of the Passions. Life 

Luzzenci’s Outlines, or Elements of Beauty 









size, or nearly so. 
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Andersen's (Hans C.) Tales and Fair 
Armitage’s (T. R.) Hydropathy as 
Barber's (E.) Painter's, Grainer’s, 
Sennett (J. H., M.D. 
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ad W 10. 2s 
, On Leneocythemia, royal 8vo. 10s. 6d. el. 
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Bentley's Seri ixwell’s Border Tales and Legends, fep. 8vo. Ls 
Bohn's Antiquarian Library: Browne's (Sir T. < Il., 5s. 
assical Library: Cicero's Or n 5s. el 
atific wary: Oersted’s 5 . cL 
atific L y: Staunton’s Che ol. 
tohn’s Standard Library: Reynold’s (Sir J.) Works, Vol. IL, 3s. 6:2. 
Bonar's Commentary on Book of Leviticus, 3rd edit. 8vo. Ss. 6d. cl 


Burke's Reflections on Revolution in France, new edit. 8vo. 5s. cL 
Burke's Works and Correspondence, new edit. Vol. IV., 8vo. 12s. cL 
Burton's Narratives from Criminal Trials in Scotland, 2 vols. 13s 
Cambridge University Calendar, 1852, 12mo. fis. 6. bd 
Campbell's Poetical Works, with Notes, by Hill, 
Caughey's (Rev. J.) Th Voices from America, 12n 
Clarke's (Louisa L.) The Island of Alderney, 13: 
C ombe's (Dr.) Principles of Physiology, 14th e 
C mpanions of my Solitude, 3rd edit. fep. Svo. 6s. cl. 
C »ttage (The) Gardener, Vol. VIL, imp. Svo. 7s. « 
Crystal (The) Palace and its Contents, 4to. 5s. cl 
Cumming’s (Rev. Dr.) Christ receiving Sinners, new edit. 2s. 6d. cl. 
Curtis's (G. W.) Wanderer in Syria, post 8vo. 10s. fd. ci. * 
Davidson's (J.) System of Practical Mathematics, 5th edit. 10s. 6d. 
Davies's (Jas.) Life, by Phillips, 2nd edit. 12mo. 2s. 6d. cl 
Dell's (It.) The Blessed Hope, royal 12 
Déderlein's Handbook of Latin Syno 
Donald's (J.) Land Drainage, new edi Is 
Fac-simile of the Illustrated Arctic News, fol. 25s. cl 
Faweett’s (Rev. J.) The Flood came, and took then 
Gipsy's Daus r, 2 vols. post 8vo. I 
Goodluck’s (Ma Poems from my Fireside, 13mo. | 
lit, }2 . 


Greenbank’s ( Prot.) British Orator, 2nd edit. 1 
it 

























10. 49. cl. 



















" s Opinio 4 at as mM ee | Gregory's (Dr.) Handbook of Organic Chex 
Tue Critic for the 15th April, 1844, which contains | Hamilton's Sabbath School Song Book, $4. 
a lengthened notice of these poems, and, to my extreme Hamilton's Temperance Music Book, sq. 1 ; 
ie “aa 4 z | Heavysege's (C.) The Revolt of Tartarus, 12mo. 2s l 
vexation, I discovered that the whole of the latter por- | Home Miss an Irish Story, 12mo. 2s. ¢ 
| 


tion of the latter portion of my favourite poem was 
entirely omitted. In the present edition the line 

“ But from that hour he was alone on earth,” 
concludes the poem; consequently all that follows, from 
the line, 

“So in our youth we shape out noble ends,” 
to 


‘* As valueless and frail as fallen leaves,” 
containing some fifty lines of the finest poetry Lowell 
has written, are ruthlessly cut out. 

I have not yet had time to look carefully through the 
other poems, but I fear that other mutilations are yet 
to be discovered among them 

From my long acquaintance with Tue Critic, I feel 
eonfident that the above information will be gladly 
received, and I therefore make no apology for troubling 
you with this communication. 

I am, Sir, yours &c., 
A Constant READER. 
Bristol, 18th March, 1852. 
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Hughes's (E.) Atlas of Modern Geogray 
Hunt's (Rey. T. P.) Baptism, 32mo. Is. cl. 
Illustrated London Cookery Book, by Bishop, Swo. 6s. ¢! 
Illustrated London Library, Vol. L, Nineveh ond its ] 
Johnston's Hand Atlas of General 
Johnston's Hand Atlas of Physical 
Kennedy's (Jane) Arthur Seymour; Mrs. Shenston 

Retaliation, sq. ls. 6d. each, cl. 
Kidd's Journal of Natural History, Vol. L, P: 
Lectures before Young Men's Christian Associ 
Lever's (C.) The Daltons, 2 vols. 8vo. cl 
Library of Health: Johnson on Diseases 
Mant's (Ven. W. B.) The Man of Sorrows, ! 
Marie Stuart, Lettres de, par Labanoff, V ol. 
Montagu's (I t.) Naval Architect 
Morgan's Homeopathic Treatment 
Morning and Night Watches. 
Murray's Reading for Rail: 
Murray's Reading for Rail: 

fep. 8vo. 2s. Gd. bds. 
Murray's Reading for Rail: The Honey 
Murray's Reading for Rail: Theodore Hoo 
National Illustrated Library: Boswell’s Tour to th 

2s. 6d. cl. 
National Illustrated Library: Pfeiffer's Jou 
National Illustrated Library: The Mormons, 
Nicolini, Cattolico Appostolico, post Svo. 7s 
Omar ; or the Captive's Escape, l2mo. 2s. 6¢ 
Parochial Tales, 12mo. 2s. 6d. cl. 
Pfeiffer's Journey to Iceland, &c. trans. by Misa Cooper, 123. cL 
Pillan’s (Prof.) Rationale of Schoo! Discipline, Sve. os. cl 


Pratt's (J.) Record of Christchurch Col econ, Svo. ls. awd. 
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Raper’s Practice of Navigation and Nautical Astronomy, 4th edit. 
8vo. 16s. « 

Reach and Brooks's Story with a Vengeance, 8vo. ls. swa. 

Readings in Poetry, 11th edit. 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl. 

Rifle Club (The), 8vo. ls. swd. 

Roche’s (M. A.) Grammaire Francaise, 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl. 

Roussell’s (N.) Protestant Tracts, 18mo. 2s. cl. 

Ryland’ s Assay of Gold and Silver Wares. post 8vo. 6s. cl. 

Senior's (N. W.) Lectures on Political Economy, 8vo. 5s. cl. 

Spencer's Cross Manor House, 12mo. 7s. cl. 

Standard (The) Tune Book, oblong, 6s. 6d. « 

Steggall’s Medical Manual for Apothecaries’ any, llth edit. 10s. cl. 

Talfourd’s Dramatic Works, 11th edit. 6s. cl. 

Templeton's Millwright and Engineer's Companion, 9th edit. 5s. 

Tracts for Cottagers, 12mo. 2s. cl. 

Truths Illustrated by Great Authors, cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds. 

Verdicts, post 8vo. 2s. cl. limp. 

Virgil's Zneid, Books I. to vi trans. by Owgan, 12mo. Is. 6d. cl. swd. 

Warburton’s (E.) Cre — and the Cross, 9th edit. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Warren's (J.) Psalmody, Vol. ILL, oblong, 2s. cl 

Weale’s Series: Young's (J. R.) Arithmetic, 12mo. ls. 6d. swd. 

Wells of Baca, it. 32 . 6d. cl. 

Wheeler's Amusing N 

Whitton's (J.) The Lost She 

















q. 16mo. 1s, bds. 

fep. 8vo. 3s. cl. gilt. } 
Williams's (B. 8.) The Orchid-Grower's Manual, post 5vo. 5s. cl | 
Winslow's Glimpses of the Truth, &c. 4th edit. fep. 5s. cl. 

Zornlin’s (R. M.) Recreations in Geology, 3rd edit. 12mo. 4s. 6d. cl 











\HURCH of ENGLAND LIFE and FIRE 

ASSURANCE INSTITUTION, 5, LOTHBURY, LONDON. 

A. 1840. Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 4 & 5 Vict. 
cap. 92. 


LIFE. 

The attention of the Clergy, and also of Schoolmasters, and the public 
in general is particularly directed to the plan of the MUTUAL BRANCH 
of this Institution, in which complete security is combined with the 
highest attainahle economy. The holders of Policies are fully protected 
from all LOSs and LIABILITY by the Subscribed Capital of One Million 
sterling, in addition to the large fund accumulated from the Premiums 
on upwards of 3000 Policies. 

At the Division of Profits in 1848 a Bonus of 56 per cent. on the Pre- 
miums paid was declared, and the equivalent reduction varied from 
25 to 40 per cent. on the Premiums payable until the next Division of 
Profits in 1853. 

FIRE. 

Premiums for Assurance against Fire are charged at the usual 
moderate rates, with a reduction of 10. per cent. on the Residences and 
Furniture of Clergymen, and the Buildings and contents of Churches 
and Church Schools. 

Prospectuses, the necessary Forms, and every requisite information 
for effecting Assurances, may be obtained on application at the Head 
Office, as above, or to any of the Agents of the Company. 

WILLIAM EMMENS, Secretary. 

*,* All applications for Agencies in those places where the Company 
have not yet appointed Agents to be addressed to the Secretary. 





a = enn OF PROFITS, 1852. 2 
A LBION LIFE INSU RANCE COMPANY, 
ve Empowered by Act of Parliament, 1805, New Bridge-street and 
Ludgate-hill. 





Directors. 
JouN HAMPDEN GLEDSTANES, Esq., Chairman. 
CHARLES RUSSELL, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 

F. J. BENSON, Esq. J. P. HARRISON, Esq. 

J. W. BOSANQUET, Esq T. W. CLINTON MurbocH, Esq. 

F. BURMESTER, Esq DAVID RIDDALL ROPER, Esq. 

J. CONINGHAM, Esq. EDWARD STEWART, Esq. 

F. D. DANVERS, Ex FRANCIS WILSON, Esq 

Bankers THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 

The next Division OF PROFITS will be made up to the 30th af April 
next. Policies issued on the Participating Scale on or before that date | 
will be included 

The Bonus can be applied either to increase the sum insured, or to 
reduce the future premium, or may be received in CASH. | 

At the last division the Policy-holders received a return in money, of | 
no less than one-fifth of the total amount of Premium paid. 

Claims paid in thirty days. 

During the last twenty-five years, nearly 1,100 claims have been paid 
by this Company, amounting to upwards of 1,000,000/., and, out of the 
whole, only « single instance of dispute has occurred. 

No extra charge for residence in South Australia, New Zealand, the 
Northern States of America, &c. 

Agencies in India, America, and the Continent. 


I AW PROPERTY ASSURANCE - and | 
4 TRUST SOCIETY 


(Completely Registered.) 30, Essex-street 


















Strand, London 
Subscribed Capital, 250,000/. in 5,000 Shares of 507. each 

DIRECTORS. 

RALPH THOMAS BROCKMAN, Esq., Folkestone. 

BENJAMIN CHANDLER, Jun., Esq., Sherborne 

EDWARD W. Cox, Es« Russell-square. 

JAMES MACAULAY ., 99, Chancery-lane, 

HENRY PAULL, Esq Devonshire-place. 

ROBERT You Esq., Battle. 

ACTUARY AND SECRETARY.—WILLIAM NEISON, Esq., F.5.8 

This Society is established to apply the —— = Assurance to 

Prope rty as well as to Life: and its business consists 
The ASSURANCE of DEFEC sah z and U NMARKE TABLE TITLES, 
oe them absolute and perfe 
Amount of MORTGAGES GU TARANTEED ; by which Trustees, 
solic itors, and others advancing Money are secured from Loss, under 
any circumstances 

The age e ANCE of COPYHOLDS, LIFEHOLDS, and LEASE- 
HOLDS; the making them equal or even better than Freeholds, 
for all purposes of Sale or Mortgage. 

The REDE MP TION of LOANS and MORTGAGES, and Guaran- 
teeing their absolute Repayment within a given perioc 

MONEY ADVANCED on the PLAN of BU ILDING SOCIETIES, 
—— their risks and inconvenience 

EASED and a ‘ANNUITIES GRANTED upon 
Healthy as well as Diseased Liv 

The FIDELITY of CLE RKS, ‘SERVANTS, and all others GUA- | 
RANTEED upon the Payment of a small Annual Premium, and a 
reduction of nearly one-half is made when a Life Assurance is combined 
with the Fidelity Guarantee Policy. 

LIFE ASSURANCES effected for the whole Term of Life, or for a | 
Term of Years, and the Premiums can be paid either yearly, half- 
yearly, or quarterly. 

ENDOWMENT and EDUCATION ASSURANCES and ANNUITIES | 
GRANTED; the Premiums can be paid upon the returnable or 
non-returnable system, in case of death before attaining the age agreed 
upé 

IMMEDI. ATE ANNUTTIES or INCREASED INCOMES GRANTED 
in Exchange for Reversionary Interests. 

WHOLE WORLD POLICIES GRANTED, and all Policies issued by 
this Society are Indisputable. 

Prospectuses, Forms of Proposals, and every information will be 
immediately furnished on application to WILLIAM NEISON, Esq., 
Actuary and Seerctary, 30, Essex-street, Strand, London. 
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O ‘Yy ( OU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 
WHISKERS, &c.? Miss ELLEN GRAHAM, 14, Hand-court, 
Holborn, London, will send, post free, on receipt of twenty-four postage 
stamps, her celebrated NIOUKRENE (elegantly scented, and sufficient 
for three months’ use), for Reproducing the Hair in Baldness, from 
whatever cause, preventing the hair falling off, strengthening weak 
hair, and checking greyness, &c. It is also guaranteed to produce 
whiskers, mustachios, &c. in three or four weeks, with the utmost 
certainty. 
“My hair has become thicker and darker by using your Nioukrene.” 
—Mr. Merry, Eton. 
“My hair now curls beautifully, and looks very glossy. "—Miss Main. 
“T have now a full pair of whiskers. Send me another pot.”—Major 
Hutton. 


C ARSON’S ORIGINAL ANTI-CORROSION 

PAINT, specially patronized by the British and other Govern- 
ments, the Hon. East India Company, the principal Dock Companies, 
most public bodies, and by the Nobility, Gentry, and Clergy, for out- 
door work at their country-seats. The Anti-Corrosion is particularly 
recommended as the most durable out-door paint ever invented, for 
the preservation of every description of Iron, Wood, Stone, Brick, 
Compo, Cement, &c., work, as has been proved by the practical test of 
upwards of 60 years, and by the numerous (between 500 and 600) testi- 
monials in its favour, and which, from the rank and station in society 
of those who have given them, have never yet been equalled by any- 
thing of the kind hitherto brought before the public sali, 

Lists of Colours, Prices, together with a copy of the Testimonials, 
will be sent on application to WALTER CARSON and SON, No. 9, Great 
Winchester-street, Old Broad-street, Royal Exchange, London. 

No Agents.—All orders are particularly requested to be sent direct. 


DAMP WALLS.—NEW PATENT PAINT, 


as applied on the Thames Tunnel, guaranteed effective and 
rmanent, inside or out, in quantities to finish twenty square yards for 
0: 


is. 

PATENT LIQUID CEMENT for the fronts of houses, for beauty 
pre-eminent, giving the appearance of fine cut stone, and only one- 
py — eost of Oil Paint. In casks, of 1, 2, and 3 cwt, at &., 15s., 


and 21s. each. 
PATENT MINERAL ZINC PAINTS, invaluable for cheapness, beauty 
lag permanence, a? for use. White Stone and Lead, 5s.; Greens and 
6s. per gallo 
BLACK MINERAL PAINT, very permanent, half the usual price; 
Only 2s. per gall 
NEW PATENT. ‘COLOUR for inside work, may be on Wood, 
Stucco, Cement, or over Oil Paint. No smell, =a dry in an hour. 
2, Wellington-street, Goswell-sireet. 














In casks of 1 ewt. at I4e. 
G. BELL and Co., Steam Mills, 





‘nder the Especial Patronage of 
HER Most GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
AND 
FIELD MARSITAL 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT, 
K.G., K.T., K.P., G.C.B. & G.C.M.G. 


> y 
HE ROYAL NAVAL, MILITARY, and 
EAST INDIA LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, Established A. D. 

1837, for GENERAL ASSURANCE on LIVES, 13, Waterloo-place, 

London. DIRECTORS. 

Colonel Sir Frederic Smith, K.H., F.R.S., R.E., Chairman, 
James Frederic Nugent Daniell, Esq., Deputy Chairman 

Admiral of the Fleet the Right | Lieut.-Gen. Edw. Wynyard, C.B. 
Hon. Sir G. Cockburn, G.C.B Lieut.-Gen. Arnold, K.H., KC 

Major-General Sir J. Cockburn, Archibald Hair, Esq., M.D. 

Bart., G.C.H. Captain William Lancey, R.E. 
General ro Thomas Bradford, Wm. Chard, Esq., Navy Agent. 

G.C.B., G.C.H. Wilbraham Taylor, Esq. 

Lieut-Gen. Sir Hew D. Ross, Major-Gen. Sir John Rot, K.C.B. 
K.C.B., Deputy Adjutant-Gene- | Major F. 8. Sotheby, C.B., E. 6 
ral Royal Artillery. Lieut.-Gen. Sir G. Pollock, G.C.B. 

Capt. Sir Geo. Back, R.N., F.R.S. Captain William Cuppage, R.N. 

Lieut.-Gen. Taylor, C.B., E.LCS. Captain Michael Quin, R.N. 

Bankers—Messrs. Coutts and Co., 59, Strand. 
Physician—Sir Charles Fergusson Forbes, M.D., K.C.H., F.L.S. 
Counsel—J. Measure, Esq., 4, Serle-street, Lincoin’s-inn-fields. 

Solicitor—Srephen Garrard, Esq., 13, Suffolk-street, Pall-mall East. 
Actuary—John Finlaison, Esq,, President of the Institute of Actuaries. 

Assurances are granted upon the lives of persons in every profession 
and station in Life, and for every part of the world, with the exception 
of the Western Coast of Africa within the Tropics. 

The Rates of Premiums are constructed upon Sound Principles with 
reference to every Colony, and, by payment of a moderate addition to 
the Home Premium, in case of increase of risk, persons assured in this 
office may change from one climate to another, without forfeiting their 
Policies. 

FouR-FIFTHS of the PROFITS are divided amongst the Assured. 

The circumstances of the Society, on the occasion of the Second Sep- 
tennial Division of Profits, in the present year, 1851, have warranted 
the apportionment of a Very Liberal Bonus. 

The additions to various Policies are shown in the following ex- 
amples :— 
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Age Policy 1 Total 
when effected cca Additions in 
Assured. in = 1851. | | 
£ £enad 
9° ‘ a9 9 
= no a 8 { Participators in 
45 1838 1000 219 6 6 pai, Son a 
53 1838 1000 235 19 8 \ pi fis | 
4 1838 1000 268 1 3 Sa | 
26 1844 1000 4912 0 |- wt , 
: B ' ( Participators in 
36 1644 1000 59 4 9 { One Septennial | 
46 1844 1000 7713 0 |< Divisi ‘3 
55 1st4 1000 8313 7 || el 
66 1844 1000 915 8 | * Tofits. 


JOSE PH C CARTWR 1G uT BRE TTE LL, “Secretary. 


EPrpercn | “LIFE A AS SURANC 
COMPANY, Established in 1823. 
(Incorporated by Act of Parliament.) CAPITAL, 500,000/. 
EDINBURGH: -street. | LONDON: 11, King William-st.(City) 
GLASGOW ;: 59, St. Vincent-street. | DUBLIN: 35, North Cumberland-st. 
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President: 

The Most Noble The MARQUESS OF DOUGLAS AND CLYDESDALE. 

Vice-President—Sir GRAHAM GRAHAM MONTGOMERY of Stanhope, Bart 
EXTRAORDINARY DIRECTORS. 

The Right Honourable LORD RUTHERFURD. 

The Honourable LORD COLONSAY. 

HENRY LUMSDEN, Esq. ., of Auchendoir. 

Sir DAVID DuNDAS, of Dunira, Bart. 

WILLIAM OLIVER RUTHERFORD, Esq., of Edgerton. 

ALEXANDER GOODSIR, Esq., Secretary to the British Linen Comp 

JOHN CAY, Esq., Advocate, Sheriff of Linlithgow. 

JAMES Hozier, Esq., of Newlands, 

Captain PRINGLE HOME DOUGLAS, R.N 

CHARLES NEAVES, Es 





Advocate, Sheriff of Orkney. 
JAMES MACKENZIE, Esq., Writer to the Signet. 
GEORGE MACKINTOSH, Es -, of Geddes. 
ORDINARY DIRECTORS. 

ALEXANDER SINCLAIR, Esq., 133, George-street. 
ROBERT MOWBRAY, Jun., Esq., Merchant, Leith 
ADAM HAY, Esq., W.S. 
JOHN BURN MURDOCH, Esq., Advocate. 
D. ROBERTSON SOUTER, he Accountant. 
JOHN STEWART, Esq., 
JOHN ELDER, Esq., W 
HENRY G. DICKSON, EF 
Davip WELSH, Esq., W. 
JAMES BROWN, Accountant. 
RICHARD HUNTER, E E.1LC.8, 
GEORGE HUGHES, Esq., W. 

Medical Ofuer, J. M‘FARLAN, Esq., F.R.G.S 

Solicitor, JAMES T. Murray, Esq., W. i. 

Auditor, KENNETH MACKENZIE, Esq., 

Manager, GILBERT PINLA Secretary, w ere DICKSON, 





















LONDON BOARD. 

The Right Honourable the EARL GRANVILLE, 

The Honourable ROBERT DUNDAS, 

JOHN ABEL SMITH, Esq., M.P. 

CHARLES ROBERT BRAUCLERK, Esq. 

WILLIAM A. EADE, Esq. 

JAMES BONAR, Esq. 

HvGH JOHNSTON, Esq. 

ARTHUR J. BLACKWOOD, E: 

FRANCIS WHITMARSH, Esq., Q.C. 

JOHN PHILLIPS JUDD, Esq. 

CHARLES STANIFORTH, , Keg. Resident. 

Secretary, FREDERICK CHAPLIN. 
Medical Officer, ROBERT DICKSON, M.D., 16, Hertford-st., May Fair. 
Bankers, Messrs. SMITH, PAYNE, AND SMITHS. 

Solicitors, Messrs. ROWLAND, HACON, AND ROWLAND, 31, Fenchurch-st 

By Assuring in this Company, the full of mutual As- 
surance are obtained, without its risks and liabilities. Nine-tenths o 
the whole Profits are divided amongst the Assured, and, in more than 
one instance, the Bonuses already declared have exceeded the amount 
of the original Insurance. 
‘ nage terested in Leases for Lives may Insure all the Lives in one 

olicy. 





"THOMAS HARRIS and SON’S CRYSTAL 
SPECTACLES, the best for Preserving the Sight. Best 
blued steel, 15s.: silver, 20s.: gold, 42s. Also, Glass Spectacles, from 
2s. 6d. ber pr Opera Glasses, Race Glasses, and Telescopes, at 
very reduced prices.—-THOS. HARRIS and SON, Opticians to the Royal 
Family, 141, Oxford-street, corner of Cavendish-street, and 52, Great 
Russell-street. *,* Recollect No. 52. Established 70 years. 


{PECTACLES.—The only True and Correct 
Mode of adapting Spectacles to suit the sight is by SMEE’S 
OPTOMETER, an Instrument by which the exact condition of the Sight 
is at once shown, and is used by HORNE, THORNTHWAITE, and Woop, 
Opticians, Mathematical, Chemical, and Philosophical Instrument 
Makers, 123 and 121, Newgate-street, London. 
NEW PHOTOGRAPHIC PROCESS.—Collodio-Iodide of silver, per oz. 1s. 
Pyrogallic Acid. 4s. per drachm. Every kind of Preparation, Paper, and 
Apparatus for Photography. 











>DOveEe : 
‘HE EYES.—Important to all who value their 
Sight. Why are the SELF-ACTING PORTABLE SPRING 
SPECTACLES superior to all others? Because they retain a fixed 
position, are mounted with the best crystal, together with the most 
important feature of not pressing on the temples, thereby removing a 
continual cause of che, and other unpleasant sensations to the 
spectacle wearer, particularly to nervous and delicate persons—by that 
means securing comfort and distinct vision, for all sights and ages. 
Besides, they are not so liable to injury, as, when removed, they imme- 
diately fold themselves up, and may be worn with a guard, as an eye- 
glass. 
Sold by all reapectable Silversmiths and Opticians.—Patentee, 
B. ANDERSON, 56, High-street, Gravesend. 


LLISON and ALLISON beg to solicit an 
om Inspection of their STOCK of PIANOFORTES, manufactured 
after the most approved designs of modern and antique furniture, in 
Spanish Mahogany, Rosewood, French Walnut-tree, &c., at their old- 
established Warerooms, 75, Dean-street, Soho. 

BOUDOIR PIANOFORTES—ALLISON and ALLISON beg to 
announce to their friends and the public that, to meet a demand, now 
becoming very general, for a cheaper kind of instrument than they 
have hitherto been in the habit of making, and from a wish to place 
within the reach of all a really good and sound one, they now manu- 
facture the above Pianofortes with the same care and attention which 
has secured to them such extensive patronage. In Mahogany, 
Walnut-tree, Rosewood, &e., at prices varying from 25 to 27 guineas 

each, 

Factory and Show-rooms at 75, Dean-street, Soho; and at Messrs. 
CHAPPELLS’, 50, New Bond-street. 

No connexion with any other house of the same name. 


CAUTION. 

O TRADESMEN, MERCHANTS, 
SHIPPERS, OUTFITTERS, &c. Whereas it has lately come to 
my knowledge that some unprincipled person or persons have for some 
time past been imposing upon the public by selling to the trade and 
others a spurious article, under the name of BOND'S PERMANENT 
MARKING INK. This is to give Notice, that I am the Original and 
sole Proprietor and Manufacturer of the said artic le, and do not employ 
any Traveller, or authorize any person to represent themselves as 
coming from my Establishment for the purpose of selling the said Ink. 
This caution is published by me to prevent further imposition upon the 

public, and serious injury to myself. 
E. R. BOND, Sole Executrix and Widow of the late John Bond, 28, 

Long-lane, West Smithfield, London. 














COMPOSITION FOR WRITING WITH STEEL PENS. 
> ~ y r . 
QTEPHENS’ WRITING FLUIDS 
comprise the most splendid and durable ‘colours, and the most 
indelible compositions which art can produce. They consist of a Bluc 
Fluid, changeable into an intense Black colour. Patent Unchangeable 
Blue Fluids, remaining a deep Blue colour. Two sorts are prepared, a 
Light and Dark Blue. A superior Black Ink, of the common character, 
but more fluid. A superior Carmine Red for contrast writing. A 
liquid Rouge Carmine, for artists and contrast writing, in glass bottles 
A carbonaceous Record Ink, which writes instantly Black, and, being 
proof against any chemical agent, is most valuable i in the prevention ot 
frauds. A liquid aid N land A al Drawing Ink, superior 
to Indian Ink, Marking Inks for Linen; select Steel Pens; Inkholders. 
Prepared by HENRY STEPHENS, the Inventor, No. 54, Stamford- 
street, Blackfriars-road, London; and sold by Stationers and Book- 
sellers, in bottles, at 3d., 6d., ls., and 3s. each. 
CAUTION.—The Unchangeable Blue Fluids are patent articles; the 
public are therefore cautioned against imitations, which are infringe- 
ments; to sell or use which is illegal. 








LEGAL AND OTHER IMPORTANT DOCUMENTS 
CAN BE EFFECTUALLY PROTECTED FROM DAMP AND VERMIN. 


p4™eP and GASEOUS EXHALATIONS. 
SANITARY MEASURES. 

MEMBERS of BOARDS of HEALTH are especially DIRECTED to 
the most EFFECTIVE MEANS which they can ADOPT to PREVENT 
the injurious and often F. ATAL EFFECTS upon the HEALTH of the 
COMMUNITY, arising from exhalations that are p i from m 
ture, decayed animal matter (asin grave-yards), stagnant water, and 
collections of fetid refuse, tending to produce a miasmatic state of 
atmosphere. In situations so affected, the aan amyl rie of the 
ASPHALTE of SEYSSELL renders it the most perfect PAVEMENT or 
COVERING that can be relied upon for Secieeieating pve and 
thereby preventing the rising of moisture and the escape of noxious 
vapours. The present extensive application of this material for cover- 
ing roofs, terraces, and arches, for preventing the en of wet, 
is strong evidence of its effectiveness for the above purpose 

I. FARRELL, ‘Secretary. 
SEYSSEL — ALTE COMPANY, 
, near Wi Bridge, London. 


*,* The exclusive supply of haus from the MINES of PYRIMON1 
SEYSSEL is conceded to this COMPANY. 











WATER ONLY REQUIRED! 


M OORE and BUCKLEY'S PATENT 
“ CONCENTRATED MILK. 

* Snpplies Fresh Milk at all times.”—Times, September 16, 1850. 

“It was almost (if not —) = in flavour and quality to Milk 
fresh from the Cow.’—Captain H. T, Austins, Commander of the Arctic 
Expedition, H.M.S. Resolute, Ist October, 185 

“The Milk is most admirable; none should go to sea without it.”— 
— Ommaney, H.M.8, Assistance, Arctic Expedition, 25th October, 

851. 


“ The greatest comfort and blessing we had on board our ships in the 
Arctic Expedition ion.” —Medical Officer's Report to the Lords of the Admi- 
ralty, November, 1851. 

Preserved in Mermetically sealed tins, each tin producing seven times 
the oaaey of pure 

RE and BUCKLEY s hy: and _—_ and CHOCOLATE 
and MILK, are of tl Milk Baie the finest 
Trinidad Cocoa and the ae “pronch Choos 
sealed tins. These delicious tions are wholly “tee from the 
admixtures so common in the ket Cocoas, ¢ and "considering their 











quality are equally expe ; a cup of Pure 
Cocoa, combined with milk phe sugar, can be had atthe cost of a 
penny, 


wat 

phn nn pet Ts 
these preparations for ovelty, A yi y 
were constantly used in the Refreshment Rooms of the Exhibition, 
giving universal satisfaction. 

MOORE and BUCKLEY'S INFANT'S FOOD, is a combination of 
the Concentrated Milk with pure Farina, and will’ be found a light and 
nourishing diet for Invalids as well as Infants, requiring only boiling 
water for tion. 

San anspal dace anen d under the i di. 
of Mr. Moore, the patentee, who ws was for many years ry = 
medical weer 4 = in London. 

The Finest FREN' OCOLAT in variety, made ex- 
presly for the Bubeerbere by one of the Sra aris manufacturers. 

FRENCH, 





Moork and BUCKLEY, Ranton Abbey Farm —, Stafford- 
shire; and 4, Upper London ; and sold retail by al! 
respectable Grocers and Chemists, &c. in town and country, 
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A SOVEREIGN REMEDY for BAD TEA. 
+X W—A LEADEN PACKAGE, containing Five PounDs of FINE, 
TRUE, RICH, Rire, RARE SOUCHONG TEA (which will please every- 
body) sent, carriage free, to any part of England, on receipt of a Post- 
office Order for One Sovereign, by 

PHILLIPS and COMPANY, 


TEA MERCHANTS, 8, KING WILLIAM-STREET, CITY, LONDON, | 


And will prove indeed a Sovereign Remedy for Bad Tea. 


EAL and 


CATALOGUE of BEDSTEADS, sent free by post, contains de- 





SON’S ILLUSTRATED | 


. - x 
Pp URE COCOA.—HANDFORD and 
DAVIES'S pure granulated COCOA, in I Ib. packets, at ls. per 
Ib., being the best of the four samples pronounced by the Analytical 
Sanitary Commission to be genuine out of the whole of the samples 
tested (vide the Lancet, of May 21st, page 610); also their COMPO 
SOLUBLE COCOA, for parties to whom the full flavour of pure cocoa 
is unpalatable. It consists of fine arrowroot, cocoa, and sugar only, 
and is a very superior article of its kind. It is very readily prepared 
by pouring boiling water on to it. Price ls. 4d per Ib. 
Finest Mocha Coffee, ls. 6d.; finest Jamaica ditto. ls. 6d. ; Java ditto. 
ls, 4d. ; Colombo ditto, 1s. 2d.: Costa Ricardo, ls.; Congo Tea, strong 


| and useful, adapted for general family use, 3s. 8d. per Ib. 


signs and prices of upwards of ONE HUNDRED different Bedsteads, in | 


Iron, Brass, japanned Wood, Polished Birch, Mahogany, Rosew ood, 
and Walnut-tree Woods. Also their priced List of Bedding. Their new 


warerooms enable them to keep one of each design fixed for inspection. | 


They have also, in addition to their usual stock, a great variety of the 


best designs of PARISIAN BEDSTEADS, both in wood and iron, which 
| 


they have just imported. i z 
HEAL and SON, Bedstead and Bedding Manufacturers, 196 (opposite the 
Chapel), Tottenham Court-road. 





* . C > r 
eo) AMES'S REGISTERED RAILWAY 
TRUNK.—They are the strongest, lightest, and cheapest de- 
scription of Trunk that has ever been manufactured for railway 
Travelling. They are fitted up inside with a collapsible Hat case, Tray, 
Sliding Division, and Pocket. The Registered Collapsible Hat-case can 
be adapted to any other sort of Trunk. 

Drawings or any further particulars, will be forwarded to any party 
requiring them. A large assortment of hat-boxes, cases, and tin boxes 
for travellers to India; and every description of conveniences required 
by travellers, at the Inventors, as below. 

JAMES, 102, Oxford-street (corner of John-street) ; 
Manufactory, 14, John-street. 
PROTECTION FROM RAIN. 


‘*OYLEY’S SCOTCH WOOLLEN WARE- 








HOUSE, Established 1678. WALKER, BABB and CO.'S | 
Registered Ventilating Waterproof and Llama Wool Overcoats, 30s. | 


and 40s. The most Noted House in London for Overcoats, Box-coats, 


Boat-cloaks, Military and Opera Cloaks, Capes, &c. 

Servants’ Liveries of the best materials and at the lowest possible 
charges, for Cash. A large Assortinent of Scotch Woollen Scarfs and 
[weed Trowserings, Irish Friezes, Eight quarter and other Cloths, 
Table Covers and D’Oyleys. , 

346, Strand, opposite Waterloo-Bridge. 





LISTS OF PRICES. 
J AMES LAW, 31, 
e CARPET, CABINET, and GENERAL FURNISHING WARE- 
HOUSEMAN, sends (postage free) books containing a minute list of 
every article (and its price) requisite for furnishing. 


s. d. 
Splendid Brussels carpets . . . . . 2 44 per yard 
Rich Tapestry ditto . ° . ° . 28 ws 
The very best Brussels rE ; ; ; o 2g 
The very best Tapestry ° oo ee 


Rich Velvet Pile, only ° ° : +: yy ae 
Cabinet Furniture and Upholstery of every description. 
Purchases upwards of 20/. sent, carriage free, within 200 miles of 
London. 





Observe—JAMES LAW, 31, Ludgate-hill. 
Fex’s DRESS COATS, 73, CORNHILL, 
ry 


a. 
Made to Measure from Saxony fast-dyed Cloths ..............20.00+ 
Fox's Paletot Frock (with silk sleeve-linings), an econor 
garment, answering the purpose of a Frock Coat, yet retain- 
ing the comfort and elegance of the Paletot .................. only 2 2 0 
Fox's Beaufort (business or riding coat), now so much worn ... 1 16 0 
The Llama Paletot weeeees 117 6 
All sizes of the three last-named kept r 
Black Dress Trousers ...........0.c00sseceeeeeee ecesecvececesee 5 0 
Fancy Doeskin Trousers, from 18s., and W in every variety. 
Talent unsurpassed in the Cutting department; workmanship the 
most skilful; and first-class goods at very moderate charges, are some 
of the recommendati 
as to fashion and quality are specially invited. 
Observe—FOX, PRACTICAL TAILOR AND TROUSER MAKER, 
73, CORNHILL (same side of the way as the Royal Exchange.) 


LBANY LAMP and 
xi MANUFACTORY.—CLARKE’S Russian Wax Candles, Is. per Ib., 
burn superior to all others; Best Albany Composite Candles, 8d. per 
Ib, do not require snuffing; for ordinary purposes the Cheapest 
Candles that can be used, Moulds, 6d., Store Candles, 5d. perlb. ; Express 
Pale Soap, very old and dry, 54s. per cwt.; Good Yellow 50s. and 44s. ; 
Best Mottled, 56*.; Honey Soap, Is. ; Old Brown Windsor, 2s.; all other 
scented soaps, per Ib.; Patent Albany Oil, 5s. 6d. per gallon, 
superior to Sperm ; Clarke's Refined Oil for French Lamps, 4s. 6d. per 
gallon.; Solar, 3s. 6d.. Italian goods of the finest quality at the 
Wholesale price; Lamps of every description manufactured on the 
premises, for cash only. 


© 
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CANDLE 


LUDGATE-HILL, | 


61, High Holborn. 


~IR JAMES MURRAY’S FLUID 


hI MAGNESIA.—Prepared under the immediate care of the Inventor, 
and established for upwards of thirty years by the Profession, for 
removing Bile, Acidities, and Indigestion, restoring Appetite, preserv- 
ing a moderate state of the bowels, and dissolving uric acid in Gravel 
and Gout; also as an easy remedy for Sea-sickness, and for the febrile 
affection incident to childhood it is invaluable—On the value of 
Magnesia as a remedial agent it is unnecessary to enlarge: but the 
Fluid Preparation of Sir James Murray is now the most valued by the 
Profession, as it entirely avoids the possibility of those dangerous con- 
cretions usually resulting from the use of the article in powder. Sold 
by the sole consignee, Mr. WILLIAM BAILEY, of Wolverhampton ; and 
by all wholesale and retail Druggists and Medicine Agents throughout 
the British Empire, in bottles, 1s., 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d., L1s., and 21s 
each.—The Acidulated Syrup in Bottles, 2s. each. 

N.B.—Be sure to ask for “Sir James Murray's Preparation,” and to 
see that his name is stamped on each label in green ink, as follows :— 
“ James Murray ,Physician to the Lord Lieutanant.” 




















THE BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 
I OBINSON’S PATENT BARLEY has not 
) only gained the Patronage of Her Majesty and the Royal Family, 
but has become of general use to every class of the community, and is 
acknowledged to stand unrivalled as an eminently pure, nutritious, and 
light food for infants, children, and invalids. 


ROBINSON’S PATENT GROATS form another 
diet universally esteemed for making a superior gruel in fifteen minutes, 
and alternately with the Patent Barley is an excellent food for children 
and invalids ; being particularly recommended by the faculty as the 
purest and best preparatiou of the kind extant, and far preferable to the 
Embden Groats. 


ROBINSON’S PURE FLOUR of SAGO is a light: 
nutritious, easily-digestible, and non-irritating article of food, and is 
held in high estimation as a diet for infants and invalids. It supersedes 





| the use of the Pearl Sago, to which it is very superior. 


s. 
10 0} 


of this Establishment. Gentlemen particular 





ROBINSON and BELVILLE, 64, Red Lion-street, Holborn. Sold by all 
respectable Grocers, Druggists and Oilmen, in Town and Country. 





INVALUABLE TO MOTHERS 
‘ & a 

Dixon's FEVER POWDERS for 

CHILDREN, which for more than Twenty Years have been 
prescribed by the leading Medical Men, with the greatest success and 
advantage fo chi n suffering from difficult Teething. The value of 
these powders depends upon their power in controlling the fever which 
from time to time arises during the process of Teething, but they are of 
equal service in every other description of fever to which children are 
liable, namely, in Scarlatina, Measles, Small-pox, Chicken-pox, Nettle- 
rash, and other eruptions of the skin ; in which disorders the timely use 
of these powders will prevent inflammation, and other ill effects. The 
inflammation of the throat in Scarlatina, of the eyes and lungs in 
Measles, of the eyes and skin in Small-pox, &e. 
in these disorders, and if the fever is kept subdued, inflammation will 
not take place, and thus the evil consequences resulting to the child's 
constitution may, with certainty, be prevented. These powders may 
also be given with great advantage in Croup and Influenza, and also in 
the feverishness and sore throat which follow catching a cold. With 
these powders at her command, the mother or intelligent nurse has the 
health of infants and children fully under her control ; and may relieve 
herself at the same time from much of the anxiety which attends the 
care of infancy and childhood. Mr. Dixon will forward, post free, a 
packet on receipt of fourteen penny stamps. Prepared and Sold by J 
Dixon, Surgeon, Apothecary, and Accoucheur, 25, Bedford-row, corner 
of Theobald's-road, Bloomsbu: London, in Packets, containing Nine 
Powders, ls. 1}d., and to be obtained from any Patent Medicine Vendor 











| throughout the Kingdom. Wholesale Agents, Messrs. Barclay and Sons, 


Farringdon-street, London. 
M EASAM’S MEDICATED CREAM.— 
s Of the numerous invaluable discoveries which modern Chemistry 
has placed at the disposal of the faculty, it may be safely asserted, that 
there is not one, the properties of which entitle it to such aniversal 
iration and patronage as “MEASAM’S Medicated Cream.” Its 
ation in the prevention, as well as in the cure of disease, is so 
varied and useful, as scarcely to be described within the limits of an 





| advertisement ; suffice to say, however, that in Rheumatism, Sciatica, 


SAMUEL CLARKE, Albany Lamp and Candle Manufactory, 55, Albany- | 


street, Regent's-park, London, within two minutes walk of the 
Colosseum. 
N.B. Country orders, amounting to 10/. or upwards, Carriage Free. 





Gout, Lumbago, Stiff’ Joints, Pains in the Chest and Limbs, Tie Doloreur, 
or any disorder arising from Colds, &c., its efficacy in at once removing 
those diseases, and even in the chronic and more severe forms, of giving 
immediate relief is truly astonishing, and must be seen to be believed. It 
is equally eradicative of Ringworm, Erysipelas, Scrofula, and other epi- 
dermic diseases, producing a regular action of the pores, in fact, assisting 
nature to throw off the superfluous fluids by what is called perspiration, 


| sensible and insensible, but more particularly the latter; thereby 


URCHASERS of CABINET FURNITURE, | 


BEDDING, BEDSTEADS, and CARPETS, should inquire of their 
friends where to lay their money out to the best advantage; or, 
before deciding elsewhere, they should not fail to visit this immense 
establishment, comprising several ranges of Furniture Galleries and 
Show-Rooms, where the whole of the goods are marked in plain figures, 
enabling the public to make their own remarks and calculations, avoid- 
ing the annoyance of delusive estimates. The stock is the largest, most 


| (used in Solution), its properties cannot be over estimate 


regulating the circulation, rendering the skin clear and bealthy, and 
giving that tone and vigour to the whole system, without which life can 
searcely be said to be enjoyed. In Burns, Scalds, Bruises, old 
Phagedenic Wounds, &c., it has likewise no equal; and, as a cosmetic 
for the Toilet or Nursery, in removing Blotches, Pimples, Discolorations, 
and those cutaneous eruptions incidental to children and young people, 
: itis therefore 





| recommended to the heads of families, and especially to mothers and 


varied, and best selected in London, as well as being of a superior class | 


in style, manufacture, and material; and the price will be found con- 
siderably less than is usually charged for goods of a very inferior de- 
scription. 
nearly 20 years, and have been honoured with the patronage of a large 
portion of the Nobility, Clergy, and Gentry, to whom generally they can 
refer. They also give a warranty for twelve months. 

Messrs. DRUCE and Co., 68, 69, and 58, Baker-street, and 4, King- 
street, Portman-square. 

N.B. Book containing Lists of prices of Bedding, Bedsteads, &c. &c. 
forwarded free on application. 


{LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, now used 


in the Royal Laundry, and awarded “ Honourable Mention” at 
the Great Exhibition.— We, the undersigned, have been selling the 
GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH for some time, and find that it pleases our 
customers better than any we have had.”—The above very flattering Tes- 
timonial, signed by upwards of Fifty of the Principal Grocers in Glasgow, 
where the Starch has been long sold, is the best proof of its great 
superiority, The Ladies are therefore respectfully requested to make a 
tri the GLENFIELD PATENT DOUBLE-REFINED POWDER STARCH, 
which, for Domestic Use, now stands unrivalled. 
Copy of Testimonial from the Laundress of Her Majesty's Royal 
Laundry, Richmond, Surrey.— Mr. Wotherspoon, 40, Dunlop-street, 





Glasgow.—The Glenfield Patent Powder Starch has now been used for | 


The proprietors beg to state they have been established | 


nurses, who, by its habitual and judicious use upon those under their 
care, will prevent many of those diseases which become, in the course 
of years, engrafted as it were into the system, and often supposed to be 
hereditary. To children of delicate cc itution, with narrow or con- 
tracted chests, which is always indicative of a tendency to Consumption, 
it will be productive of immense benefit, if applied (the Solution) with 
gentle friction over the chest and between the shoulders; and this 
course should be immediately adopted on an attack of Croup. To the 
adult—if before taking a bath it be well rubbed in, it will be found a 
perfect luxury, being as delicate as the finest Eau de Cologne, thoroughly 
cleansing the skin—the pores of which, from our habits of clothing, &c., 
are s0 liable to become stopped ; thus obstructing the escape of the fluids 
before alluded to, and inducing a numerous class of diseases; indeed 
three-fourths of those with which mankind is afflicted, are attributable 
to this cause alone, the fluids known as sensible, and insensible or 
gaseous perspiration, being as unfit to be thrown back upon the system, 
to be used a second time, as is the air which has been once ejected from 
the lungs, which, it is well-known, cannot be inhaled again and again 
without becoming destructive to health, and very speedily even to life 
itself; and these fluids must be thrown back if nature be resisted in her 
efforts to dispose of them, which, in civilized life, is unquestionably the 
case. hence arises indigestion, headache, loss of appetite, languor or 
debility, stupor, restlessness, faintings, evil forebodings, inaptitude for 





| business or pleasure, and those diseases already enumerated, which the 


some time in that Department of the Royal Laundry where all the | 


Finest Goods are Finished for Her Majesty, Prince Albert, and the Royal 
Family, and 1 have much in informing you that it has given 


the highest satisfaction—M. WEIGH, Laundress to Her Majesty, Royal | 


Laundry, Richmond, near London, 15th May, 1851.” 

See also Testimonials from the Lady Mayoress of London; the Lady 
of Wm. c a Esq., of Glenormiston, one of the publishers ot 
Chambers's Edinburgh Journal; the L di of the Marchi of 
Breadalbane ; Countess of Eglinton ; Countess of Dartmouth, &c. &c. 

Sold Wholesale in London by Messrs. Pantin and Turner; Hooper, 
Brothers ; Batty and Feast , Croft and Innocent ; Petty, Wood, and Co.; 
Twelvetrees, Brothers; R. Letchford and Co.; John Yates and Co. ; 
Yates, Walton, and Turner; Bland, Clayton, and Co.; Field, Roberts, 
and Barber ; A. Braden and Co. ; Hicks, Brothers; C. B. Williams and 
Co. ; Sterry, Sterry, and Co.; Thomas Snelling; John Brewer; and R. 
Wakefield, 35, Crown-street ; Retail, by all Shopkeepers. Agents 
wanted ; apply to Mr. R. Wotherspoon, 40, Dunlop-street, Glasgow. 

: LONDON DEPOT, 

WOTHERSPOON, MACKAY, and Co., 40, King William-street, City. 





savage knows not of: these may be mostly, if not entirely obviated by | 


proper attention to the state of the skin ; and here it should be remarked, 
how erroneous is the notion entertained by many, that when they have 
washed themselves, or taken a bath, that everything necessary has been 
done—the fact being, that water will have little, if any, effect in dis- 
solving the incrustation, so to speak, of the dried or obstructed per- 
spiration. To all, therefore, who would avert disease, live long, and 
enjoy life, it is recommended that a little of the Medicated Cream be 
used daily, or at all events before washing or taking a bath. The late 
Dr. Walker, of St. George's Hospital, London, said (to use his own 
words) he was literally charmed with it, and had been so astonished at 
its effects, that he had lectured upon it to his pupils. Testimonials and 
commendatory letters are likewise being received daily from all parts 
of the kingdom, but it is thought unnecessary to publish them, the 
intrinsic merits of the Medicated Cream having irrefragably established 
itin public esti i The Propri would particularly impress upon 
the public, the fact, that it does not, in the slightest degree, partake 
of the nature of “ Creams,” ordinarily so called, nor of those greasy 
applications known as “ Ointments,” or “ Salves,” the use of which is 
repugnant to every feeling of delicacy. 
Sole Manufacturers an’ rs, MEASAM and CO., 238, Si 





next Temple Bar, London, and sold in Pots, 134d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d. ; 
in Family Jars, at lls. and 22s. each, with ample directions, and may 
be had of all medicine vendors, 





(} LECTRO-SILVERED DEANEAN 

4 PLATE.—This beautiful manufacture is celebrated for its peculiar 
purity and silvery whiteness, and, as a substitute for Silver (from which 
it cannot, by any test be distinguished), is unsurpassed. EANE, 
DRAY and CO. have always on SALE, TABLE and DESSERT SPOONS 
and FORKS, in all the newest and most approved silver patterns ; also 
Tea and Coff € Sets, Liqueur-stands,Cruets, Candlesticks, Cake-baskets, 
and every article usually produced in silver, all at the lowest wholesale 
prices, 

DEANE, DRAY, and Co. (opening to the Monument), London-bridge. 











T + TN Tpr ~ 
\ OURNING.—COURT, FAMILY, and 
4 COMPLIMENTARY.—The Proprietor of The London General 
Mourning Warehouse, begs respectfully to remind families whose 
bereavements compel them to adopt Mourning Attire, that every article 
of the very best description, requisite for a complete outfit of Mourning 
may be had at this Establishment at a moment's notice. 

Estimates for Servants’ Mourning, affording a great sa ving to families, 
are furnished ; whilst the habitual attendance of experienced assistants 
(including dressmakers and milliners), enables them to suggest or sup- 
ply every necessary for the occasion, and suited to any grade or 
condition of the community. Widows’ and Family Mourning is always 
kept made up, and a note, descriptive of the Mourning required, will 
insure its being sent forthwith, either in Town or into the Country, and 
on the most Reasonable Terms. ss 

W. C. JAY, 247-249, Regent-street. 














FOR VARICOSE VEINS AND WEAKNESS. 

SURGICAL ELASTIC STOCKINGS and 
~ KNEE-CAPS, on a New Principle. pervious, I'ght in texture, and 
inexpensive, yielding a permanent, efficient, and unvarying support 
under any temperature, without the trouble of Lacing or Bandaging’; 
likewise a strong, low-priced article for Hospitals and the Working Clusses ; 
ELASTIC NET CORSETS, of the same beautiful fabric. ABDOMINAL 
SUPPORTING BEL for both sexes; those for ladies’ use, before and 
after accouchemer are admirably adapted for giving adequate sup- 
port with extreme lightness—a point little attended to in the compara- 
tively clumsy contrivances and fabrics hitherto employed. 

Instructions for Measurement, and Prices, on application, and the 
articles sent by post from the sole Manufacturers, Pore and PLANTB, 
4, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall. The Profession, Trade, and Hospltals 
supplied. 


Te E ROYAL EXHIBITION. — Valuable 
newly-invented very small powerful WAISTCOAT POCKET 
GLASS, the size of a walnut, to discern minute objects at a distance of 
tive miles, which is found to be invaluable to SPORTSMEN, 
EN, and GAMEKEEPERS. Price 1/. 10s., sent free. 
COPES.—A new and most important INVENTION in TELE- 
ES, possessing such extraordinary powers, that some 3} inches, 
with an extra eye-piece, will show distinctly Jupiter's moons, Saturn's 



























| Ting, and the double Stars. They supersede every other kind, and are 
| of all sizes, for the waistcoat pocket, Shooting, Military purposes, &c. 


Opera and Race-course Glasses, with wonderfnl powers; a minute 


| object can be clearly seen from ten to twelve miles distant. 


, is the effect of the fever | 


Invaluable newly-invented preserving Spectacles, invisible and all 
kinds of Acoustic Instruments for relief of extreme Deafness. 
Messrs. 5. and B. SOLOMONS, Opticians and Aurists, Albemarle-street, 
Piccadilly, opposite the York Hotel. 





PRIZE MEDAL—GREAT EXHIBITION. 
> r 
Ts ELOAR’S COCOA-NUT FIBRE 
MATTING is the best and most suitable Covering for the Floors 
of Offices, Board and Waiting-rooms, and all Places of Great Resort, 
combining, as it does, the most extraordinary durability with the 
comfort fand neatness of a carpet. It is also well adapted for stairs, 


| passages, and halls in private houses, and for this purpose a variety 





of appropriate patterns have been designed. Besides the weaving 
of Cocoa-Nut Fibre into textile fabrics, it is extensively used in a 
prepared state, as a substitute for horsehair, for stuffing mattresses 
and cushions. Its availability for such a purpose will appear from 
the fact that it is clean, durable, and elastic, and so obnoxious to 
vermin that they will not live in it. Sizes and prizes of mattresses 
may be had free, on application. Among the other articles made of 
Cocoa-Nut Fibre, may be enumerated hearth rugs, door and carriage 
mats, netting for sheep-folds, nose-bags, cordage, scrubbing-brushes, 
and brushes for stable use. 
T. TRELOAR, MANUFACTURER, 42, LUDGATE-HILL. 





CHEAP, LIGHT, AND DURABLE ROOFING. 
{ROGGON’S PATENT ASPHALTE 
ROOFING FELT has been extensively used and pronounced 
efficient, aud particularly applicable for warm climates. 
Ist. It is a non-conduetor. 
2nd. It is portable, being packed in rolls, and not liable to damage in 
carriage. 
3rd. It effects a saving of half the timber usually required. 
4th. It can be easily applied by any unpractised person. 
5th. From its lightness, weighing only about 42Ibs. to the square of 
100 feet, the cost of carriage is small. 
InopoRovS FELT, for damp walls and for damp floors, under carpets 
and floor cloths. 
Price One Penny Per Square Foot. 
CROGGON and CO.’s PATENT FELTED SHEATHING for Covering 
Ships’ Bottoms, &c., and 
Dry HAir FELT, for covering Steam Boilers, Pipes, &c., preventing 
the radiation of Heat, and saving 25 per cent. of Fuel 
Samples, testimonials, and full instructions, on application to 
CROGGON and Co., 2, Dowgate-hill, London. 
P.S. The Felt has been extensively used under Slate &c., iu CHURCH 
Roors, to regulate the Temperature. 


‘HEAP ROOFING, LINING for DAMP 


WALLS, Covering for Verandas, desirable to form Light Ceilings, 
and to Place Under Slates, Tiles, or Metal, to counteract the heat of the 
sun, and the wet and frost, to top rooms. 

F. M‘NEILL and CO.'S PATENT ASPHALTED ROOFING FELT. 

Price One Penny per Square Foot. 

As a Roofing it is light, durable, and effective. Half the strength o 
timber used for slates or tiles only is necessary, and is particularly 
desirable for farm buildings, workshops, and emigrants’ houses, 
supplied in long lengths by 32 inches wide, and easily applied by 
unpractised hands. 

Also thick Hair Felt for deadening sound under floors, and very thick 
Hair Felt for Clothing the Boilers and Pipes of the Steam Engine, saving 
20 per cent. in fuel. 

A Waterproof Bituminous Felt for Lining Damp Walls, free from 
odour, and can be papered on or coloured, and is a very effective 
remedy. 

Samples and full directions, with illustrations on the cheap con- 
struction of roofs (which any carpenter can follow), sent post free, and 
orders by post executed. Experienced workmen also sent out. Esta- 
blished 13 years. 

F. M‘NEILL and CO.'S PATENT FELT WORKS, Bunhill-row, 
Finsbury. The original and only works of the kind in London. 











APPLICATIONS OF GUTTA PERCHA TUBING. 


C ONVEYANCE OF SOUND.—The extra- 

ordinary power this Tubing possesses for conveying sound, com- 
bined with the great facility with which it can be fitted up, renders it 
superior to any other material for Speaking Tubes ; and it is now exten- 
sively used in Public Institutions, Offices, Private Establishments, 
Warehouses, Worksh &e. &e. 

The DOMESTIC TELEGRAPH, for private houses, will be found 
far preferable to the use of bells, effecting a great saving of time and 
lal 


HEARING APPARATUS for deaf persons in churches, chapels, &c., 
is another most important application of this Tubing, = bye of which 
who have not heard a sermon for years, have able to hear 

every word 7 4 the preacher. 
RAILWAY CONVERSATION TUBES will be found a great accom- 

modation to in ce 

EVERY VARIETY of GUTTA PERCHA ARTICLES, such as Soles 
Mill- Picture Frames, Brackets, Mouldings, 
Watchstands, C Lathe-bands, Clothes-line, Cricket and 
Bouncin, Baul, PPunp-buchets Chamber-bowls, Washing-basins, 
for Gas, Water and ing Pipes, Sheets for lining Tanks, 
po pa Ornamental Flower-pots, Soap-dishes, &c., manu- 


"THE GUTTA PERCHA COMPANY (Patentees), 
18, WHARF-ROAD, CIFY-ROAD, LONDON. 
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This day, New Edition. price 2s. 62. clo 
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ed by WIL LI 
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SIMPKLN, MAR SILALL and Co., 









the Ande Ts : ilasg 
SUTHERLAND and KNOX, Edinburgh. 


London. 
T HE 


Cambridge : 
Co.; F. J 





Phis day is GE price 6s. 6d., 
= ~ ,Ipw 
CAMBRIDGE U NIVERSITY 
CALENDAR FOR THE YEAR 1852. 
JOUN DEIGUTON. Sold in London by LONGMAN and 
RIVINGTON ; WIITTAKE Co.; SIMPKIN and Co. ; 
JOUN W. PARKER and SON; GEORGE BELL. ‘And by DEIGHTON and 
LAUGHTON, Liverpool. 











This day is published, price 7s., 
OLIORUM SILVULA: Selections for 
Translation into Latin and Greek Verse, chiefly from the University 
and College Examinat Papers. By the Rev. HUBERT ASHTON 
HOLDEN, M.A., Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Trinity College, Editor 
of “ Aristophanes. 
Cambridge : 









Joun DeicntTon. London: GEORGE BELL. 





, BARONE sowie KNIGHTAGE, PARLIAMENTARY 
UIDE, &e., 
v ready, in s -. cloth, gilt edges, price 2». 6d. 


Ww im o"'s WHO IN 


“One of the most useful books ever published.”—Morning Chronicle. 
“Tt possesses a lucidity of arrangement, and an aptness of reference 
that have no paralicl,”—Morning Herald. 
“Of its utility to the plebeian as well as the patrician, there can be no 
doubt."—Morning Advertiser. 
London: BAILY BRotTueErs, Cornhill. 


\ONSERV: \TIVE. “PRIN ‘CIPL ES and CON- 
SERVATIVE POLICY, EXPLAINED IN A LETTER TO THE 
ELEcTORS OF TEWKESBURY. By EDWARD W. COX, Esq. Price 
Sixpence. Conservative Committees and Candidates supplied with 
for distribution at 20s. per hundred. 
E} rs besides those of Tewkesbury will attend to 
; Quarterly Review 
29, Essex-strect, Strar 


PEERAGE 


1852. 














Mr. Cox's 8 letter 
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. OF THE CHEST. 
Now ready, price 5s, 6d., the Fourth Edition of 
Al Sara 
[*® M: ADDOC K on DISEASES of the 
. AIR PASSAGES and THROAT. 

“The treatine oe out is simple and natural, and beyond all 
doubt singul u We feel that we are doing an act of 
kindness to thousands of our fellow-creatures in recommending an 
immediate and careful perusal of this work."—Somerset Herald. 
SIMPKIN and MARSHALL, Paternoster-row, and through any ’ Bookseller. 
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Fifth Edition of WR IGHT'S ETON “GREEK GRAMM AR, in English 
mo. neatly bound, price 4 

NE ETON ‘G REEK GRAMMAR, translated 
into English, with Additional Notes. By the Rev. G. N. WRIGHT, 

M. A., Oxon. 
The established charac 
tion to so many of « 
bring out this impr 








: of the Eton Greek Grammar, and its adop- 
pal schools, have induced the publisher to 
ion. Language simple and intelligible is 
here preferred to a more free or technical translation, the interpola- 
tions are few, cautiously made, and absolutely necessary; and the 
additional not vce some important acquisitions lately made to 
our grammatica ; 

















, 4, Paternoster-row. 


Just | published, printed in L ithography. ame c Wu. 5s. eac h, P arts ab IL. 


GIFTEEN ORIGINAL "SE ‘RMONS, adapted 

for the Pulpit. By an Eminent Divine of the Church of England. 

“These Sermons are evide ntly the 1 well-read and 
sound scho ae what is of mor 

na truly Christian 

sd with the happy tale 














F of he wing been 
pirit, ‘pr yfessing sound 

nt of imparting such 
to others.” 


Also, may be had, the SECOND and THIRD POR- 
TIONS of SIXTY ORIGINAL SERMONS, of Twenty in each Portion. 
Vi. 108. each. 

OCCASIONAL SERMONS may also be had. 
W. Joy, 44, Paternoster-row. 


ND VALUER’S BEST ASSISTANT; 
for eed the 
wgineer ris new 
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HE LA 
being tables, on a very + % improved pla: 
value of t Price 4s. By R, HUDSON, ec 
edition ir *s tables for re Ae ing Irish, and provincial cus- 
tomary acres to statute sure ; table for ascertaining the value of 
leases for ar n of y a table showing how to lay out plots of 
ground of ce acres forms—square, round, &c., with valuable 
rules for as aining the probable worth of standing timber to any 
amount. All so arranged as to be intelligible to the most unpractised 
person, and of incalculable value to the country gentleman. This little 
to valuers of — rents of lands, but in 
aid for work done at any rate per acre. 
“work for pro fessional men.” —Farmer's 

















Journal. 


Printed for WILLIAM Joy, 44, Paternoster-row. 


NEW B¢ OKS by the Author of “ Chick-seed 
Vithout Chick-weed. 
MY FAVOU RITE TORY-BOOK, with Sixteen Plates by 
Popular A 1 bound in gold. First Series, price 1s. 6d. 
Ditto, ‘D SERIES, Is. 67. Or the two 
Vv. ee 6 in L., strongly bound in cloth, gold side. 
E ms of the follow by the same Author, 
CHICK. SEE D WITHOUT CHICK-WEED, price Is., or, 
with Plates, ls. 6d. 
GUTTA PERCHA, and its USES to MAN, Is 
LIFE OF OUR SAVIOUR, 62. 
CHILDREN OF SCRIPTURE, 6d. 
PAPA’S STORIES. ) 6d. each 
EARLY SEED$3 to Produce SPRING F "LOWE RS. plain, 
LITTL} SONS FOR LITTLE F 4 Is, 
PLAIN THINGS FOR LITTLE FOL coloured. 
DARTON and Co., 58, Holborn-hill, 
NEW AND NT GIFT BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 
xe wv be ad Sixpe nee each. 
> read 
VOOR HEN! RY, “from. ‘the German of Dr. 
BARTH, translated by SAMUEL JACKSON, Esq., with 
Engravings on Wood, and IMuminated W or in Gold. 
Also, uniform with the above, New Editions of the following 


BIBLE STORIES, by the Author of “Chick-seed 


without Chick-weed,” &c., with Dlustrations. 
3. FIRESIDE VERSES, by MARY HOWITT, 
TALES for BOYS 


with Eight [lustrations. printed in Oil Colours. 
inted in Oil Colours. 


4, PARLEY’S JUVENILE 
and GIRLS, d with plates, pri 

5. PARLEY’S WONDERS of SEA and SKY, 
with Illustrations on Woed. 


6. PARLEY'S WONDERS of EARTH, with 
Mlustrations on Wood. 
STORY-BOOK, by Mrs. 
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London. 































7. CHILD'S OWN 


JERRAM. First Series. Iiustrated by 8. WILLIAMS and GILBERT. 
8. CHILD'S OWN STORY-BOOK. Second 


Series, ditto, ditto. - 
London: DARTON and Co., 58, Holborn-hill. 











WORKS PUBLISHED BY 
CRADOCK AND CoO., 


No. 48, Paternoster-row, London. 


The New Library of Useful Knowledge. 
PRICE SIXPENCE EACH. 


Flower Gardener's Manual, for Shrubs and Flowers. 6d. 

English Cookery ; or Practical ions for Family Dinners. 

The Horse: its Habits, Diseases, and Mode of Trontment. 6d. 

Kitchen Gardener's Manual; with a Monthly Diary. 

The Mother's Medical Adviser on the Diseases and tl of 

Children, with Recipes. Price 6d. 

6. Australia, Van Diemen’s Land, and New Zealand. 

Domestic Brewing, and British Wine Making. 

. The Steam-Engine familiarly described. With Cuts. 

. Preserving, Pickling, Confectionery, and Bread Making. 6d. 

10. Every Sect of the Christian Religion described. Price 6d. 

11. Fruit Gardener's Manual, and C: ion for the Hoth 
house, and Conservatory. Price 64. 

12. Care of Domestic Animais : including C ows, Figs, Poultry, Rabbits, 
Ducks, Turkeys, Pigeons, Bees, &c. Price 

i of Health: a Popular Treatise. Price 6d. 

1 Concise Instruction to its Knowledge. Price 6d. 

» and Garden: an Account of all Vegetables used at Table. 

. Vegetable Physiology: a Familiar and Concise Treatise. 6d. 

17. Young Man's Mentor; with Rules for his Conduct on Leaving 
School and Entrance into Life. Price 6d. 

18, Week in London; or all its Sights Viewed in Seven Days. 6d. 

19, Cotton from the Pod to the Factory: a History of the Cotton Fac- 
tory to its present state of perfection. Price 6. 

20. China: its Early History and Present State. Price 6d. 

21. The Study of Botany for Young People: a Popular Treatise. 6d. 

22. British Forest Trees: a Guide to our Woods and Parks. 6d. 

23. Canada, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Newfoundland. 6d. 

24. Domestic Medicine; or Family Medical Adviser. Price 6d. 

25, The Art of Letter Writing Simplified by Precept and Example, 
with much useful Postal Information, &e. Price 6d. 

26. Excursions in the Vicinity of London, within a Circle of Fifty Miles; 
a Useful Guide for Strangers. Price 6d. 

27. Mineralogy: a Familiar Introduction to the Science. 6d. 

28, History and Progress of Music on the Continent. Price 6d. 

29. History of Music in England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales. 6d. 

30. The Watering and Sea-bathing Places of Kent, Sussex, Hampshire, 
and the Isle of Wight. Price 6 

31. The Musical Guide for Singing and Pianoforte. Price 6d. 

32. Young Clerk's Manual; or C ounting-house Assistant, embracing 
every information necessary for a Man of Business. 64. 

33. The Wonders of Astronomy displayed in a popular Exposition of 
the Modern Discoveries in that most Interesting Science. 6d. 

34. Mi y Birds; their Places of Resort, Natural History, Songs, &e. 

6d. 

35, Sports, Pastimes, and Customs of London, Ancient and Modern. 

36. Biographical Memoirs of Louis-Philippe, his Early History to his 
Death at Claremont. Price 6d. 

37. Historical Sketch of the French Revolution of 1843. Price 6d. 

38. The Visitor's Handbook to Richmond, Kew Gardens and Hampton 
Court, with a Map of the surrounding Country. 6d. 

39. Palestine; a History of the Holy Land from the Call of Abraham to 

the Present Time. Price 6d. 
. Windsor, Eton, and Virginia Water; the Visitor's Han@book, with 
a Catalogue of all the Pietures. Price 6d. 

41. India; its History, Ancient and Modern, Civil and Military, its 
Geography, ( y, Climate, Soil, &e. Price tid. 

42. London Life as it i Handbook to all its Attractions. 6d. 

43. Soldiers of the Cross; or, Scenes and Events from the Time of the 

Price 6d. 


CUIDES FOR VISITORS. 
London in 1851: embracinga Week’s Ramble through 


the Great Metropolis, with its Description and History, Sports and 
Pastimes; Accounts of all its National Establishments, Public Buildings, 
Exhibiti Theatres, Operas, Concerts, Show Houses of the Aris- 
tocracy, Pie ture Galleries, Museums; Scientific Institutions, Bazaars, 
Divans, Casinos, and Refectories of every Class, with all that can 
delight the eye and improve the mind and heart. To which is added 
an Account of the Opening of the Crystal Palace. In three Parts. 
Illustrated with a Map of London, constructed expre sssly for the use of 
Strangers of all Nations. In one vol., bound and lettered, price 2s. 6d. 


Londres en 1851; ou, vue complite de la Métropole 
de l'Empire Brittannique offerte aux regards avec tous ses Etablissemens 
Nationaux, &c.; with a New Map of London on a novel principle, for 
the accommodation of Strangers of all Nations. Price 2s. 6d. bouud. 


A New Map of London, constructed on a novel 
principle, for the accommodation of Strangers from all Nations; 
embracing a ready Method of computing Distances, Cab Fares, finding 
the National Establishments, Public Buildings, &c. Trice 1s. in a case; 
or coloured, Ls. 6d. 


ACRICULTURAL AND RURAL ECONOMY. 


The complete Grazier; or, Farmers’ and Cattle 
Breeders’ Assistant: a compendium of H ‘usbandy. By WILLIAM 
YOUATY, Esq., V.8., Author of “The Horse,’ “Cattle,” “The Pig,” 
&ec. Illustrated with numerous Engravings. In a thick 8vo. volume, 
9th edition, price 18s. bound extra, 

*,* This new edition is enlarged and nearly rewritten, by M. A. 
Youatt, and able assistants. It is replete with useful and practical 
information, and every department brought down to the present 
requirements of agricultural science. 


Youatt’s New Work on the Pig; 
his Series of Works on Domestic Animals. Fine 
Harvey. 8vo., price 6s. 6d. cloth, extra. 

“Tt will be as widely sought after, and be as popular, as the other 
celebrated productions of his pen."—Mark Lane Express. 


Spooner on the Sheep: its History, Breeds, and 
Diseases. 12mo., with fine Engravings, after Harvey; the latest work 
on the subject. A second and cheaper edition, 12mo., price 6s. bound 
and lettered. 

Clater’s Farriery and Cattle Doctor. New 
Editions. By YOUATT, SPOONER, and MAYHEW. 12mo., price 6s. 
each, cloth lettered. 

The Gardener’s Manual for the Flower, Fruit, and 
Kitchen Garden, Conservatory and Green-house. New Edition, 2s. 
bound. 

The Botanist’s Manual and Woodland Com- 
PANION. 2s. bound. 

A History of England in the time of the 
ROMANS, SAXONS, DAN and NOR By G R. JAMES, 
Esq., Author of ws hichand c A new op cheaper 
edition, in 1 volume, 3s. 6d. fancy binding 

* Admirably adapted to the capacity of young persons. This forms 
one of the best introductions to the History of England.”—Morning 
Heraii. 

Madeira; its Climate and Scenery. Containing 
Medical and General Information for Invalids and Visitors; its History, 
Appearance, Vintage, Geology, Natural History, &c.; Boarding and 
Furnished Houses, Manners and Customs, Populati _ numerous 
other Tables; a Tour of the Island, &c. By ROBERT WHITE. In 
post 8vo., with anew Map of the Island, from the latest survey (the 
roads coloured), and tine Engravings, from sketches taken on the spot. 
Price 10s, bound extra. 
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DEVOTIONAL. 

The Tongue of Time; or, the Language of a Church 
Clock By WILLIAM HARRISON, A.M., Rector of Birch, Essex, late 
Incumbent of St. Michael's, Pimlico. Fifth Edition, with Illustrations. 
Price 3s. 6d. extra gilt leaves. 

Consecrated Thoughts; or, Notes from a Christian 
Harp. By the Same. New edition. 25. 6d. gilt leaves. 

Exposition of the 23rd Psalm; Entitled “The 
Shepherd and his Sheep.” By the Same. A new and enlars ged edition, 
with Vignette Title. Price 3s. extra gilt leaves. 

Sermons on the Commandments. 
New edition, uniform with the above Works, 4s. bound. 

Hours of Sadness; or, Instruction and Comfort for 
the Mourner. A new and enlarged edition, feap. Svo., Vignette Title 
Price 5s. bound extra. 


By the Same. 


| 








Just ready, price 5s. 6d., small 8vo. cloth, 


L ETTERS FROM ITALY AND VIENNA. 


Cambridge: MACMILLAN and Co.. 
burgh: EDMONSTON and DOUGLAS. 
Glasgow : JAMES MACLEHOSE. 


London: 
Dublin : 


GEORGE BELL. Edin- 
HopDGES and SMITH. 








Just published, price ¢ 


EADS and HEARTS: a Leotens delivered 
before the Young Mens’ Christian Association, by the Rev. JOHN 
C. MILLER, M.A., Rector of St. Martin's, Birmingham, in the Town 
Hall, Birmingham, March 9, 1852, James Taylor, Esq., in the Chair. 
London : HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co., Paternoster-row; T. Hat- 
CHARD, Piccadilly. Birmingham: Hupson and Son, Ball-street ; 
R. HAL , High-street. 





ETON SCHOOL BOOKS.—AUTHORIZED EDITIONS. 
NEW ETON LATIN GRAMMAR, and 
4% GREEK and LATIN EXERCISE pO /OKS, by C. D. YONGE, Esq., 
Author of “ An English-Greek Lexicon,” &c. 

Catalogues containing a complete list of the above, together with all 
the Evon CLAssics, and their Prices, to be had gratis, or forwarded by 
post, on application to 

E. P. WILLIAMS, Publisher, Eton, and No. 5, Dridge-street, 
Blackfriars, London. 





This day is published, by W. Joy, 44, Paternoster-row, price 2s. 
bound. 
A TREATISE on PRACTICAL ARITH- 
METIC and MENSURATION, adapte d to the use of Schools and 
Private Tuition, on a new and improved plan. The part of Mensuration 
is accompanied by Copper-plate Engravings. Fighth Edition. By 
3. P. REYNOLDS, Accountant and Teacher of Mathematics. 


r 
Also, A KEY; containing the Questions, worked at 
length. Price 3s. bound. 

A youth of moderate capacity, if intent on acquiring arithmetical 
knowledge, will find this to be one of those works which will enable 
him to make a proficiency in learning, without any other aid.” “ This 
unpretending volume contains much valuable matter ear: fully digested.” 
“This little volume embodies a mass of instruction in a narrow 
comps ASS. 


Just published, price ¢ 


i. 
+ , 
NTRODUCTORY LECTURE onthe FRENCH 
LANGUAGE, delivered at the City af London College for Ladies 
(late Queen's College, City Branch), by Cc. J. DELILLE, Professor at 
the City of London ¢ ‘ollege, and French Examiner in the London Uni- 
y lege of Preceptors, and the College of Eton. 
S:—Utility of the French Language ; Connection between 
French and Latin; Medieval French; Romanese Language; Dialects 
called langue d'oc and langue d'oil; Anglo-Ni rman Vocabulary in the 
English Language; Extract of King John's Magna Charta; Augusten 
Age of French Literature, or Seventeenth Century; Pascal; The Clas- 
sical and Romantic Schools Compared ; Dramatic Literature ; Superi- 
ority of the Modern Authors, i. e., the Authors of the Nineteenth 
Century, over the Writers of the Eighteenth ; Chateaubriand, Victor 
Hugo, Lamartine, &e.; Methods Adopted in England for Teaching 
Living Languages; Hamilton, Dufief, Jacotot, &c.; Plan for the Study 
of Etymology ; Advantages of Elocution. 
WHITTAKER and Co., Ave Maria-lane, London. 











COMPANION ATLAS TO HUMBOLDT’S “COSMOS,” 
MRS. SOMERVILL E'S “PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY,” &c. &e. 


$ day is published 
A SCHOOL "ATLAS OF PHYSICAL 


GEOGRAPHY, illustrating, in a Series of Original Designs, the 
Elementary Facts of Geology, Hy ydrology, Meteorology, and Natura 
History; in which the subject is treated ina more simple and elemen- 
tary manner than in the previous works of the same Author. By 
KEITH JOHNSTON, F. R.S.E., &¢., &e., Author of “The National 
A ” “ The Physical Atl ke. Half- bound in 8vo., 12s. 6d.; or on 
large paper, roy, al 4to., half-bound morocco. 

“ Prepares the mind for the abstruse pages e Somerville, the lumi- 
nous researches of Lyell, the records of Murchison, the arguments of 
me and for the lofty and sublime disquisitions of Humbokit.”— 

e Sun. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, uniform with the above, 
A SCHOOL ATLAS of GENERAL and DESCRIP- 
TIVE GEOGRAPHY, constructed with a Special View to the Purposes 
ie Sound Instruction. Half-bound in 8vo., 12s. 6d.; in 4to. half-morocco, 
2 












“These two publications are important contributions to educational 
literature,” —Spectator. 





Just Publishe od, by DEAN & SON, r, 35, “Threadneedle-street. 

f | \HE SCHOOL and FAMILY ELEMENTARY 
ATLAS AND GEOGRAPHY. Is. plain, or 2s. if coloured. 
ELEMENTS of PERSPECIIVE DRAWING 
suitable for the practice of beginners. By AUGUSTUS DEACON. 

Price 2s., with 8 pages of [lustrations. 
- FOR SCHOOLS AND FAMILY READING. 

CORNER’'S ACCURATE HISTORIES, com- 
mencing at the earlicst periods and continued down to the present time, 
in addition to their general truthfulness, as records of public nations al 
events, are interspersed with faithful de: escriptions of the manners, the 
domestic habits, and condition of the people, in different epochs of their 
history ; the volumes consist of 


CORNER'S HISTORY of ENGLAND and 
WALES, with five Plates, Map, and Chronological Table, 3s. 6d. bound; 
or with the Questions, 4s. New edition continued to the end of 1851. 


CORNER’S HISTORY of IRELAND, with three 


Plates, and Map, 2s. 6d.; or, with the Questions, 3s. in cloth. 


CORNER'’S HISTORY of SCOTLAND, with 





three Plates, Map, and Chronological Table, 2s. 6d.; or with the 
Questions, 3s., in cloth. 
CORNER’S HISTORY of FRANCE, new and 


improved edition, with three Plates and Map, 2s. 6d.; or with the 
Questions, 3s., in cloth. 


CORNER'’S HISTORY of SPAIN and PORTUGAL, 


with three Plates and a Map, 2s. 6d. bound; or with the Questions, 3s. 

in cloth. 

The Questions to cither of the above Histories, may be had, done up 
separately from the Work, at 6d. each. 


CORNER’S HISTORY of ROME, from accepted 
English and Foreign Authorities, with Questions to each Chapter, 2 
Chronological Table, and a Map of the Koman Empire, 3s. 6d. bound 
in cloth, -~ 

same style, and as a companion = “ Rome,” 

CORN ER's HISTORY OF GREECE, 

Also, by the same Author, Accurate (aS 

DENMARK, SW ‘ DEN, and NORWAY, with ou Plates 
and a Map, 2s. 6d. b: 

GERMANY and ‘the GERMAN EMPIRE, with three Plates 
and a Map, 3s, 6d. bound. 

TURKEY, and the OTTOMAN EMPIRE, 
GREECE, with three Plates and Map, 3s. 6d. bound. 

POLAND ma the RUSSIAN EMPIRE, with three Plates, 
and a Map, 3s. 

ITALY pod SWIT -ecemreomme: with three historical Plates, 
and a Map, 3s. 6d. bound. 

HOLLAND and BELGIU M, with two historical Plates and 
a Map, 2s. 6d. bound. 

& Pikepestes of Miss ConNER'’S Histories may be obtained, post free, 
on phe ation to the Publishers. 

London: DEAN and SON, Threadnecdle-street; LAW, Fleet-street ; 
LONGMAN and Co., SIMPKIN and Co., HAMILTON and Co., and 
WHITTAKER and CO., Paternoster-row ; and TEGG and Co., Cheapside ; 
and all Booksellers. 


including 








Lonpon:—Printed and Published by Joun CROCKFORD, of 103, Stan- 

hope-street, Mornington Crescent, in the County of Middlesex, at the 

Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Clement Danes, ia 
the City of Westminster, on Thursday, April 15, 1852. 
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